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FOREWORD 

SAGA OF INYO COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


This book is the “saga” of Inyo County, California. According to Webster’s Diction¬ 
ary, a saga is a legend, or story; a narrative celebrating a line of events, or history of a 
family. According to Funk and WagnalPs Dictionary, a saga is a narrative dealing with 
legendary or historical exploits, usually of a person or family. 

This book is not intended to be a researched history of Inyo County, but rather the tell¬ 
ing of the legend of the County’s beginnings, by individuals, as they remembered it, or 
were told it, by their forebears. It is, therefore, understandable that versions may vary or 
conflict, impertinent parts be cut out, or wordiness condensed. The aim of this book is to 
put down, in print, the memories of the past while they are still alive. If there are gaps or 
omissions, we apologize, but we tried to contact all. If we received no response from 
some, we are sorry. The response we received makes a fascinating story. 

We have organized this book by topics, or chapters, and within the chapters the mate¬ 
rial is placed chronologically, so that the reader may progress through the history of that 
topic. Similarly, we have tried to arrange the chapters chronologically. 

We are proud to present this, the “Saga of Inyo County” as a contribution to the goals 
of the Bicentennial Commission of Inyo County. 
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Top Left: Mt. Whitney, highest in the contiguous 48 States. Top Right: Death Valley. 2nd Row Left: Pat O Brian on location for Oil for the 
Lamps of China”, Dolomite. 2nd Row Right: Death Valley National Monument. 3rd Row Right: Temple Set in Alabama Hills for Movie Gunga 
Din.” Bottom Row: 20-Mule Team crossing Desert. Bottom Right: Joseph’s Bi-Rite Market. 
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INYO COUNTY’S 
BICENTENNIAL 1976 

By Henry Raub, Chairman, Bicentennial Commission of Inyo County 


As long as libraries catalog books that include THE SAGA OF INYO COUNTY the County’s claim to 
lasting recognition will be perpetuated because of the efforts of its people in the production of this unique 
book. Typical of the pioneering grass roots endeavors of our ancestors in America 200 years ago the coun¬ 
ty’s residents plunged ahead in the monumental task, to complete one of the projects listed by the Bicenten¬ 
nial Commission of Inyo County. 

The Bicentennial Commissioners salute Southern Inyo Chapter #183 of the American Association of 
Retired Persons and Clarence Streeter and Peggy Streeter. Ignoring pessimism and discouragement they 
enthusiastically undertook to plan, develop and complete an excellent volume of Inyo’s proud history. With 
the interest and guidance of Ralph Jesson, Taylor Publishing Company representative, the Lone Pine peo¬ 
ple present to us an example of fine prestige printing and bookbinding that features treasured old photos 
and nostalgic memories of days long gone in the second largest county in the United States. 

To launch Inyo’s Bicentennial program the Commission invited the public to attend a dinner in Inde¬ 
pendence on Washington’s Birthday, February 22, 1975. Dr. R. “Coke” Wood, University of the Pacific, 
presented a certificate and official ARBA flag from Washington, D.C. Inyo County attained status as a 
Bicentennial Community through planning more than six projects to celebrate the nation’s 200th birthday. 

The first Bicentennial project was completed by women of the Independence Garden Club. They pre¬ 
sented two large hand-knitted American flags to Inyo County. One flag is the famous Bennington “76” 
emblem and the other is the so-called Betsy Ross flag. 

Big Pine school pupils had a pioneer essay and artwork contest, with winners going to Sacramento to 
meet State Representatives. A new flagpole and spotlights was erected at the “Triangle” at the intersection 
of Highway 395 and Westgard Pass Road, also a new large American flag, flown at a dedication ceremony 
on Armistice Day, November 11, 1975. 

Lone Pine’s fireplugs were dressed up in red, white and blue patriotic motifs. 

The Bicentennial project that drew more guests than there are residents in Independence was “The 
Bicentennial Variety Show and Fashion Revue,” staged on Eastern California Museum’s parking lot on the 
evening of July 3, 1976. It involved 175 persons. Doris Raub directed the show that was the second Bicen¬ 
tennial project undertaken by the Independence Garden Club. 

Book stores, gift shops and museums sell facsimile copies of “The Inyo Independent,” a rare historic 
newspaper dated Saturday, July 9, 1870 and identified as Vol. 1, No. 1, that first was published at Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Drama lovers paid one dollar each to see the two-act play, “Heritage” presented by Bishop’s Playhouse 
395 on the night of June 25, 1976 in the Independence Legion Hall. The play later appeared in Lone Pine, 
Mammoth and Bishop as a Bicentennial project of Inyo County. 

The United States Armed Forces Bicentennial Caravan made a special trip to visit Inyo County, through 
arrangements of the Inyo County Bicentennial Commission. The four huge vans camped at Bishop and 
Lone Pine during the last days of October 1976 so long lines of visitors could see their displays. 

The Bicentennial Commission made provision for starting construction of a native Indian shelter known 
in Paiute language as a “toni”, which could be the beginning of an Indian village on Eastern California 
Museum property. Indians completed the shelter and it is now on the museum grounds. 

Armijo blazed a trail westward across the Amargosa Valley in southwest Inyo County in 1844, followed 
by Fremont. Capt. Hunt used it to go eastward in 1848 and the Mormons followed. The last Bicentennial 
project to be completed will be the erection of a stone monument landmark with bronze plaque, at Fremont 
Summit southeast of Tecopa, to identify this trail, variously known as The Old Spanish Trail, The Fremont 
Trail and the Mormon Trail. 

The Inyo County Board of Supervisors appointed residents from different county areas to serve as Com¬ 
missioners. The original members were: Denton Sonke, Greg Chinn and Ross Sidebottom, Bishop — Jim 
Lowell and Ray Levitt, Big Pine — George Truwe, Dorothy Cragen, Pearl Williams and Omie Mairs, Inde¬ 
pendence — Jack Hopkins, Lone Pine — Gail Hinton, Olancha — Bernice Sorrells, Shoshone. Replace¬ 
ments and alternates later included Yan Kinney, Bishop — Tom McGuigan, Big Pine and “Deke” Lowe, 
Tecopa. The Inyo County Board of Supervisors appointed Henry Raub to be Chairman. 

The Saga of Inyo County is one of two books endorsed by the Bicentennial Commission. 
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BEGINNING OF INYO COUNTY 


HOW INYO WAS NAMED 

By T. E. Jones — in 1885 

In 1860 a party from Tulare and Kern Counties, among 
them our present Sheriff, S. G. Gregg, and the authority on 
this point, entered Owens Valley. Desiring to acquaint them¬ 
selves with the language of the Natives, they frequently 
inquired the Indians’ names for different objects — as the 
Lake, mountains, etc. The invariable answer was “Inyo”. 
From hearing it applied to so many different objects they sup¬ 
posed it to be the Indian designation for the entire country 
and accordingly adopted it as such, themselves and subse¬ 
quently as the name of the County. 

EARLY HISTORY OF INYO COUNTY 

Sent in by Gladys Jewett 

The region now known as “Inyo” was first visited in 1845 
by a detachment of Fremont’s‘Expedition, under the noted 
mountaineer Captain Joe Walker. This party was accompa¬ 
nied by Professor Richard Owens who was the first white man 
to see Owens Lake, and the Lake, River and Valley were 
named after Owens. 

In 1856 the Valley was surveyed into townships and partly 
sectionized. The reports of the fertility of the soil and excel¬ 
lence as a grazing region soon reached outside places and 
about 1859 to 1860 the cattlemen of Kern and Tulare Coun¬ 
ties drove many bands of cattle into the county. Prospectors 
were soon on the ground, and on the 24th of May 1860, a 
Company known as Dr. French’s arrived at Ole Coso, some 
nine miles west of Darwin. They soon had arrastras in opera¬ 
tion. The result was satisfactory, for immediately thereafter, 
Argus Mining District, the first organization in this region, 
was duly established. Wonderfully rich prospects were found 
there and elsewhere in the vicinity, and no less wonderful sto¬ 
ries of the same, spreading abroad, soon peopled the entire 
region — with over-hopeful fortune hunters. Rich ore in 
apparent abundance was found almost everywhere. Fine 
mules were soon a beckoning echo never before heard in these 
solitudes; but, alas, they soon slumbered again. Cleanups and 
fire assay tests differed so widely as to thoroughly daze the 
most efficient superintendents in the country. 

Then, in 1861, began an Indian war which, save a brief 
interval of uncertain peace, did not finally end for five years. 
The Indians numbered but little short of one thousand fight¬ 
ing men, many of them coming long distances from the San 
Joaquin and elsewhere, to take a hand in the conflict. Until 
the military came, they outnumbered the whites ten to one. 

Inyo County, previously a part of Tulare, was organized in 
1866. It served matters purely official. Its history for the next 
five years is quite as legendary as before. 

In June, 1870, James E. Parker founded the Inyo Independ¬ 
ent at Independence. Since then the history of the County has 
been duly recorded as it occurred, each and every week, down 
to the present day, April 4, 1885. 


OWENS VALLEY — IN THE BEGINNING 

By Beveridge R. Spear 

My father, Reuben C. Spear, came to Lone Pine in 1874. 
My mother was a child in old camp Cerro Gordo. Her father, 
Francis Duval, supplied the camp with water at one time. W. 
L. Hunter, an explorer pioneer of southern Inyo county was 
my uncle. I came along in 1894. 

There’s only four second generation pioneers left in Lone 
Pine who were born before 1895. Tom Hancock, one of them, 
said to me, “When I visit my old friends now, I go to the 
graveyard and read their headstones.” 

Our family knew Owens Valley in its primitive state. We 
saw it gradually fade from a paradise of wild game, stock rais¬ 
ing, orchards, and fields of alfalfa to a hopeless desert. 

From the Alabama Gates, northward was a series of cattle 
ranches, and green fields. 

We remember the Moffitt ranch, Glade, Albers, 
McGovern, Shepard, Lacey, Walters, Hunter, Kispert, Rus¬ 
sell, Strawmeyer, Wrinkle and others. No one now would sus¬ 
pect that those miles of brush wasteland were once beautiful 
Wild West farms nestled along the foot of the snow clad Sier¬ 
ras. There were flowing springs on a number of those ranches. 
Manzanar, the apple district came later. 

From the Alabama Gates to Bishop, 60 miles north, almost 
every big canyon had its beautiful bounding stream of clear 
snow water, and most of these had trout playing in its rapids. 

In the valley just under the Alabama Gates, the river 
divided and came together a mile or more down stream. This 
formed what pioneers called “The Island.” It was a sanctuary 
and feeding ground for migratory geese. Long V-shaped lines 
of the beautiful birds could be seen circling and settling for 
the night, or they continued on ten miles, to Owens Lake. 

The lake was alive with wild fowl, from the swift flying Teel 
to the honker goose. It’s hard to visualize all this as reality, 
unless one lived back there. Ducks were by the square mile, 
millions of them. When they rose in flight, the roar of their 
wings was awesome. In the still, cold winter it could be heard 
on the mountain top at Cerro Gordo, ten miles away. 

The ducks feasted on a small black fly that covered the 
shoreline. Occasionally, when shot down, a duck would burst 
open from fatness which was butter yellow. 

In the spring and fall, deer crossed the valley in droves 
going from the Sierras to the Inyos and White mountains or 
returning. Quail and doves were in abundance. Grouse were 
always a prize. The streams and lakes were alive with wild life, 
and the river had an abundance of trout, catfish and carp. 

Diaz Lake, south of Lone Pine, formed by the earthquake 
in 1872, and a series of large ponds stretching for a mile or 
more north and east, surrounded by wet pasture lands, 
formed another ideal area for ducks and geese to gather. For 
the people of Lone Pine this was their prime hunting grounds. 
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FISH AND GAME IN INYO COUNTY 

By T. E. Jones 

The first settlers found no fish except worthless chubs in 
any stream in the County. In 1869, trout were brought over 
the Sierra and placed in a number of our Creeks. From these, 
other streams were subsequently stocked, and now all are 
fairly alive with these super fish. In 1879 four hundred “pull- 
pouts”, or catfish, were brought from Reno where they had 
been sent by the Fish Commission, and placed in Owens 
River. They have flourished and multiplied wonderfully. A 
few months since, the C and C Railroad Company planted 
some five hundred Salmon Trout in the River with what result 
is yet to be seen. A few years ago one of our most enterprising 
farmers at the upper end of the Valley procured in San Ber¬ 
nardino, over two hundred and fifty miles distant, several 
hundred young German carp, nearly every one of which, by 
dint of day and night travel and assiduous care, were success¬ 
fully planted in well-suited ponds on the farm. It is needless to 
say that they flourished and soon multiplied beyond computa¬ 
tion. From these many other ponds have since been stocked 
with like favorable results. 

The common quail and several different kinds of rabbits 
are found in large and constantly increasing numbers. Deer 
and grouse are quite numerous in the adjacent mountains, 
especially the latter. In season, aquatic fowl of all descriptions 
abound in lakes, rivers and slough. It may well rank as a 
sportsman’s paradise. 

INYO COUNTY IN 1885 

By T. E. Jones 

Inyo County, notwithstanding its many claims to generate 
attention, has so far remained comparatively unknown, or 
only as the Owens River Country. Through the‘unenviable 
fame accruing through magnified stories of the great trembler 
in 1872, it received a new introduction to the world as “the 
earthquake country”. As before intimated, it has natural fea¬ 
tures notable enough of themselves to give it a permanent 
place in public notice. 

We have first, the highest mountain and the highest group 
of mountains in the United States; second, the greatest 
depression, its extent considered below sea level in the United 
States; third, the most remarkable body of water, its constitu¬ 
ent properties yet brought to notice; fourth, and finally, these 
general heads, — innumerable streams of the purest water, 
and yet others of the most acrid, and valleys of the most gen¬ 
erous soils as compared with other valleys of utter desolation 
and absolute worthlessness. 


OWENS LAKE IN 1885 

By T. E. Jones 

Owens lake is nearly of an oval form, its greater diameter is 
about fourteen miles, its lesser eight. Its main supply of water 
is the Owens River, two or three creeks coming down from 
Mt. Whitney and its titanic neighbors along its western shore. 


It has no outlet and therefore, for unknown ages, the deposi¬ 
tory of all manner of soluble substances pervading the rocks 
and soils of many hundreds of square miles. According to suc¬ 
cessions of wet or dry years, the height of its surface varies as 
much as twelve or fourteen feet. Indeed existing water marks 
show that in times past the variation may have been quite 
forty feet. As the slope of the bottom for a mile or so from 
shore, especially from the eastern side, is extremely slight, the 
area of the lake varies materially. It is well to state some of the 
wonderful properties of the water; that for bathing, shampoo¬ 
ing, and general cleansing powers it has no equal among arti¬ 
ficial productions. It is believed by many to be a specific for 
catarrhal and lung affections. It is essentially valuable for gold 
and silver amalgamating. 

Though mild and agreeable for a short time, yet it will leave 
no vestige of bones or flesh of man or beast put in it for a few 
hours. In fact, a number of hostile Indians realized, to their 
great sorrow, on more than one occasion, in early times, when 
driven into the Lake by stress of battle by the Whites; after 
half an hour or so in the water they preferred the shore and 
immediate and certain death to longer exposure to the intoler¬ 
able tortures of the water. 

No living thing abides the surface of this water, perfectly 
clear as it ever is, neither fish nor reptile nor anything save 
millions of small white worms from which spring other myri¬ 
ads of a peculiar kind of fly. At times these worms are banked 
up, perhaps a foot in depth, at the water’s edge all around the 
Lake. Then comes harvest time for many Indians for these 
worms are, or were in times past, a staple article of Indian 
food. 

Legions upon legions of a so-called duck, a small bird of the 
eider species, lived on the lake. They would make a study for 
more learned ornithologists than have yet pronounced upon 
them. They are web-footed but have a bill like a common 
chicken. It is thought,,even yet, by many old residents that 
these birds are born and bred on the Lake, for the reason that 
they have no real wings or feathers and consequently cannot 
fly; but no eggs nor very young birds have ever been found on 
the shores nor about them. It is the reasoned conviction of 
parties who have observed the facts for years that these birds 
migrate from other regions, alighting on the Lake perfect 
birds, only soon to become bereft of feathers and even the 
physical power to prevent themselves from drowning when¬ 
ever the surface of the water becomes ruffled by a continuous 
breeze. Certain it is that they do drown or otherwise perish 
and are at times cast up in wide windrows around the Lake. 
On one of these occasions a gentleman of credibility counted 
the dead birds in a given space and on this basis figured out 
that at that time there were fully two million dead ducks piled 
around the Lake. The down of these birds is considered quite 
as valuable as that of the real eider duck, but it has never been 
utilized except by a few persons for home purposes. Mallards 
and other ducks, but rarely any other aquatic fowls, visit the 
Lake, and they never tarry long. It needs but a short stay to 
render their flesh unfit for eating. 

The water of the Lake is shipped to San Francisco and else¬ 
where as volcanic water, and other high sounding names, and 
is sold as a specific for about every ailment known to quack¬ 
ery or science. 
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To the Indians — the first settlers in Inyo County — we reserve this, our first chapter of the Saga of Inyo County. Although we 
were unsuccessful in getting any of the Indians to write about their experiences in the early days, we have received 15 articles that 
follow the lives of the Paiute Indians from prehistoric times, as reflected in their hieroglyphics at Little Lake, up through the pres¬ 
ent time. Many of our early settlers were very impressed with the Paiute Indians and did everything they could to make life easier 
for them. Our contributors wrote about their food, their dress and their customs. 


PREHISTORIC REMAINS AT LITTLE LAKE 

By Charles N. Irwin 
Eastern California Museum 

(Most of the Information in this article is based on the author’s field observa¬ 
tions and his informal conversations with Paiute-Shoshone Indians of Owens 
Valley.) 

In the late 1950’s and early 60’s I occasionally camped at 
Little Lake, sleeping out of doors huddled against basalt walls 
to escape rain and wind. The Fossil Falls area especially 
seemed shrouded in mystery mingled with a rugged volcanic 
splendor. On one sleepless occasion I took a midnight hike 
among grotesque basalt sentinels gazing down on thousands 
of obsidian flakes glittering on moonlit bathed desert pave¬ 
ments. And always there was the omnipresent stillness punc¬ 
tuated with an occasional wind gust and flap of a bird’s wing, 
a quietude that only a desert sage can appreciate. 

When Egypt and Sumer were in their infancies, the makers 
of the “Pinto” points and associated lithics occupied the 
basalt enclosures around Fossil Falls at Little Lake (ca. 4,000 
B.C.). Like so many prehistoric populations, these early hunt¬ 
ers and gatherers merged with later migrants or developed 
new technologies to fit changing environmental parameters. 

In a basalt enclosure C. F. Irwin discovered a disc-shaped 
“cog” stone manufactured from a reddish-brown vesicular 
volcanic substance. The stone resembled those found in the 
Los Angeles basin (including Orange County), where they are 
associated with an earlier horizon of culture preceding the cul¬ 
tures encountered by the Spanish by thousands of years. (Cog 
stones are circular with varying numbers of grooves cut into 
the circumference and do not appear to have been used as 
tools.) As far as I know C. F. Irwin’s discovery is the farthest 
geographical occurrence of a cog stone relative to the Los 
Angeles Basin. Even more important was the apparent associ¬ 
ation between the cog stone and chert Basketmaker points. 

On one excursion to the Little Lake area I observed a basalt 
petroglyph composed of five mountain sheep (coyp) and an 
apparent female figure with outstretched arms; the human fig- 



Petroglyphs at Little Lake. 

Photo courtesy of C. N. Irwin 


ure appeared to be wearing a long fringed buckskin garment. 
Unlike so many of Inyo’s petroglyphs which are abstract and 
bear no resemblance to anything in the world of the senses, 
this piece of “rock art” was realistic. The garment depicted on 
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the figure suggested a late dating for this feature, perhaps fall¬ 
ing into the late prehistoric or early historic period. In other 
words this rock representation does not extend into the time 
when “Pinto” lithics were being made but is more likely asso¬ 
ciated with the later Paiute-Shoshone culture. 

The human figure with mountain sheep suggests a symbolic 
expression of the conceptual link between humans and popu¬ 
lations of gregarious mammals such as the mountain sheep. In 
many hunting-gathering societies and later agricultural socie¬ 
ties, tribal philosophers saw a spiritual link between human 
virility and the fecundity of populations of mammals and 
plants. Women in particular were thought to have a special 
influence over food resources. 

That the bighorns are shown as a group demonstrates the 
hunters’ recognition of the game species’ gregariousness or 
tendency toward group living and may imply communal 
hunting techniques. 

I also stumbled upon two stick figures with outstretched 
arms and legs on a basalt wall at another location at Little 
Lake. 

Petroglyphs are not a form of hieroglyphics, nor of any 
other writing system. An Egyptian hieroglyph has an exclusive 
sound so that a trained person can read the symbols on a 
tomb wall. This is not true of petroglyphs. Petroglyphs, 
whether realistic or abstract, symbolize complex spiritual con¬ 
cepts and have no discreet sound values like the sounds of an 
alphabet or a syllable or a word. 

In my opinion petroglyphs were not produced as artistic 
expressions, as outlets for individuals with an artistic bent, but 
functioned as symbolic parts of a sophisticated system of 
tribal philosophy and world view. Those few Indian infor¬ 
mants who understand the purpose of petroglyphs testify that 
the function of petroglyphs is sacred, that in a mystical way 
some of them are related to the world of real events as well as 
the supernatural. According to a Shoshone, her father would 
look at a rock drawing of a deer or mountain sheep and then 
would locate living game animals after making the observa¬ 
tion. The drawing was a kind of “map”, telling the hunter of 
the presence of game animals. Also, a spirit might be heard 
tapping on the rock at night and then in the morning the 
drawings would be there. Yet a Paiute from Bishop is of the 
opinion that no one made the petroglyphs, but they have 
existed since the creation. 

What is known about rock drawings from other parts of the 
world suggests that rock drawings may have been done as a 
kind of magic. What the hunter wanted, the hunter drew, 
painted, engraved or pecked into a rock surface or other 
media. What the hunter depicted came to pass because the 
drawing had sacred power. 

But what of the meanings of various designs? Why is it that 
no known Indian understands the meanings of specific sym¬ 
bols? A suggested answer is that the experts who understood 
were the shamans or Indian doctors. Shamans may have been 
unwilling to share their sacred knowledge with non-initiates in 
the tribe. Sacred knowledge is power and can be lethal for the 
less sophisticated and the novice. When shamans passed from 

the scene their sacred lore irretrievably perished. 
BIBLIOGRAPHY: Irwin, Charles N., Field observations. 1963, 1976, 1977; 
Irwin, C. F., Personal communication; Paiute-Shoshone Indians of Owens 
Valley; Simpson, Ruth N., Personal communication. 


PEAGHA: A PAIUTE FOOD 
By Charles N. Irwin 
Eastern California Museum 

(Most of the following information has been derived from field observation 
and discussions with Paiute Indians of Owens Valley. Edwin C. Rockwell of 
the U.S. National Forest Service made Forest Service files available.) 

Insects have been a key part of ecological systems since 
Creation. They have also played a vital role in the survival of 
human societies. When gathered in sufficient numbers, insects 
have provided the basics of life, as did venison, mountain 
sheep, jackrabbit and other sources of animal protein. 

Despite the profusion of pinenuts and other plant products 
in Inyo-Mono, other sources of food undoubtedly made the 
difference between life and death in lean years as well as pro¬ 
viding a varied diet. The larvae or caterpillars of the pandora 
moth, Coloradia pandora , were and perhaps still are collected 
as a food by several Paiute families and individuals residing in 
Inyo. 



PANDORA MOTH (antennae missing) PEAGHA (dry). 

Photo — U.S. Forest Service, John Derby 


The moth thrives on the Jeffrey pines, Pinus jeffreyi, north 
of Mammoth Lakes; in the larval or wormlike stage of life, 
called peaugha or peagha, they feed on the needles of the 
pine. A larva or caterpillar is the size of a little finger, how¬ 
ever, six inch specimens have been reported 1 . In early July 
they descend from the pines to the ground and during a 
period lasting approximately a week to ten days they were 
gathered by the Paiutes. 
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.COLLECTION 

In early times Paiute families walked to the groves of the 
Jeffrey pines; later the Indians used spring wagons to make 
the trip. While camping in the forest, a circular trench was dug 
or re-dug around each of the larger and more productive trees. 
The trenches trapped the descending larvae or worms which 
could not negotiate the trench walls. (I observed three trees 
encircled by a single trench in 1976.) 

Contemporary Indians do not agree on the techniques of 
collection. Apparently some families used fire or smoke to 
drive the peagha out of the trees, while others did not. It is 
likely that there were varying techniques. No human society is 
uniform in its solution to problems; local and family varia¬ 
tions have always existed. 

During a field trip to an area north of Smokey Bear Flat 
with personnel of the National Forest Service, I inspected a 
stand of Jeffrey pines. Several of the trees having trenches at 
their base showed signs of having been scorched from fire on 
the sides facing east. Further, the trenches were in the process 
of eroding and filling with pine needles. 

After the worms reached the trench they were collected in 
basketry winnowing trays. A Paiute claims that the peagha 
were sometimes dug up, indicating the use of the moth in its 
early pupal stage after it had descended the trees and entered 
the earth. This is not improbable since there is testimony that 
another tribal group in the Klamath area utilized the pupae of 
the moth as food (National Forest Service Records). 

One person testified that each family had a collecting dis¬ 
trict with exclusive rights. As elsewhere district boundaries 
may be no longer adhered to nor even known. The effective¬ 
ness of peagha utilization is indicated by the report that one 
family worked eighteen trees in a few days (Warren: 1963). 
Mr. Guy Way reported that Jake Garrison put up a ton and a 
half in 1920. 

The life cycle of the moth takes two years (Carolin and 
Knopf: 1968: 4) which may preclude annual collection; there¬ 
fore collection in a given grove may occur every two years. Or 
collection in off years, when the larvae did not normally 
descend the trunks, may have been possible through excava¬ 
tion for the pupae from the soil. On the other hand the genera¬ 
tions of the moth may be overlapping, meaning that collection 
of caterpillars can be done every year in a given region. Per¬ 
haps in less productive years smudging helped drive larvae out 
of the pines. 

PREPARATION 

One technique of preparation was the burial of the peagha 
in hot earth where they “cooked in their own juices.” Also I 
observed a rectangular arrangement of unmortared rocks and 
fragments of woodburning cook stoves in a peagha collecting 
area. A Paiute has testified that these were used by her people 
in peagha preparation. Being adaptable, the Paiute may have 
adopted pioneer culinary equipment while maintaining a loy¬ 
alty to their traditional food resources as other California 
Indians have done. Food preferences are one of the most 
enduring facets of cultural systems whereas the mode of cook¬ 
ing equipment is more changeable. 

STORAGE 

Some peagha was stored in the pines while other quantities 
were transported to other sites, perhaps village sites. Storage 
in the pines may indicate fall and winter visitation in the pines 
by some Paiutes. 


POLITICS OF LAND USE 

In many areas of our country land use policies of the 
United States government have conflicted with local Native 
American subsistence patterns. At one time the government 
sprayed the trees because the larvae defoliated trees, which 
made peagha collection temporarily impossible in those areas. 
Defoliation was probably an indirect result of the reduction of 
the Paiute population due to pioneer settlement. Until the lat¬ 
ter part of the nineteenth century defoliation may have been 
controlled by consumption of the larvae by Paiutes, as well as 
by rodents, birds and other predators. In other words the Pai¬ 
utes were an integral part of an ecosystem when their popula¬ 
tion was at an optimum level. With the decline in population 
and cultural patterns, defoliation became a greater threat to 
the trees. 

Most recently timber sales and logging have threatened 
peagha collecting sites. However, the Forest Service has pro¬ 
posed to mitigate this impact by preserving groups of trees in 
each collecting area as well as preserving at least one entire 
collecting area intact. 

CONCLUSION 

Paiute Indians in Bishop and elsewhere should be encour¬ 
aged to resume their collection of peagha; the Forest Service 
is sympathetic to such renewal of activity. Indian children’s 
groups could be taken to the groves by their elders, where they 
could be taught the technique of peagha collection and prepa¬ 
ration. There is no doubt that elderly Paiutes could benefit 
from this project. Further, fire permits should include smudg¬ 
ing by collectors. 

Does collecting still occur? Perhaps in the areas west and 
north of Bishop. However, collecting could be renewed in the 
districts north of Mammoth as well. 

In an era of impending food shortages and increasing infla¬ 
tion, the collection of traditional foods should be encouraged, 
especially where there is a local ethnic group such as the Pai¬ 
utes, having a traditional interest in a given staple such as pea¬ 
gha. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Carolin, V. M. and J. A. E. Knopf. 1968, The Pandora 
Moth, U.S. Department of Agriculture. Forest Service, Forest Service Rest 
Leaflet no. 114; Irwin, C. N. 1976. Field notes; Paiute, Shoshone Indians of 
Owens Valley; National Forest Service. Files; National Forest Service. Per¬ 
sonal communication; Warren, Dick 1963. Notes. National Forest Service; 
Way, Guy S. 1920. Quoted in “Caterpillars a la Piute” by I. F. Eldredge, 
American Forests, 1923, vol. 29, no. 354. 

ABORIGINAL SHELTERS OF INYO 

By Charles N. Irwin 
Eastern California Museum 

(The information in this article is based on the author’s field observations and 
informal conversations with Paiute-Shoshone Indians of Owens Valley.) 

Prehistoric structures, including housing, took several 
forms in Inyo depending on location, season and function. 
Forms of structures included dome shaped houses of grass or 
tules, caves, circular windbreaks, mountain winter houses, sun 
shades and sweat houses. 

In 1967 I observed a structure in the Coso Range of appar¬ 
ent Shoshone origins. The abandoned living unit was com¬ 
posed of large granite boulders forming the walls and ceiling 
of the house. The house had a door framed from unfinished 
timbers. Grass thatching sealed off openings around the door 
frame. The dirt flooring had been disturbed by looters; a pol¬ 
ished bone awl (about 2" long), the kind used in basketmak¬ 
ing, lay on the disturbed soil. The awl indicated that at least 
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one woman occupied the dwelling, since in Paiute-Shoshone 
division of labor women were the basketmakers. According to 
C. F. Irwin, a Long Beach newspaper reported that an Indian 
woman resided here from childhood until about her sixty-fifth 
year “when they came and got her.” I will always wonder if 
these remains from a proud people still stand watch over the 
Cosos or if the onslaught of vandals have wrought havoc on 
this passing reflection from yesterday. 



Early Shoshone Indian dwelling unit. 

Courtesy of Charles N. Irwin 


Native Americans of Owens Valley also constructed the 
better known round dome-like structure tonee. Recently a 
structure of this kind was constructed for the Eastern Califor¬ 
nia Museum by Paiute-Shoshone Indians of Fort Independ¬ 
ence. After collecting birch poles, they built the frame. The 
poles were inserted into water filled holes about T deep. The 
uprights or studs were placed about 20" apart and bent 
inward to form the top of the house; opposite poles were over¬ 
lapped at the top and tied. Birch withes or bands were drawn 
horizontally around the uprights and lashed to them in pairs. 
At this point the house looked like a cage. A native grass was 
gathered and bunches were inserted into the framing begin¬ 
ning at the bottom. Each layer of grass overlapped the lower 
making a shingle-like wall construction which could deflect 
rainwater. (In early times the grass was permitted to dry 
before attachment to the frame.) The tassel like ends of the 
grass were not removed. Additional birch bands were wrap¬ 


ped around the structure and tied to the outside of the 
uprights to give the grass wall more stability. 

The doorway is low with parallel birch jambs and arching 
header; the door was made of native grass on a birch frame. 
The structure measures 7' in diameter; the highest point or 
center in the interior is 6' from the earthen floor. 

This smaller tonee or house is the type traditionally used by 
a single person such as an old widow. Its main function would 
be for sleeping or resting, whereas cooking would have been 
done out-of-doors, an American Indian preference. 

In traditional times many houses were larger, contained a 
central fire hearth and a smoke hole in the center of the roof. 
The doorways faced easterly because no winds came from 
that direction. It is claimed that the tonee shelter was cool in 
summer and due to its roundness was wind resistant. Some¬ 
times rocks were placed against the outside wall to add stabil¬ 
ity to the structure. After the disappearance of the shelter the 
familiar “house ring” remained which should not be confused 
with circular windbreaks. 

The windbreak shelter was constructed with rocks in a cir¬ 
cular arrangement with an opening facing east. According to 
a Shoshone whose family frequented the Coso area, brush or 
sage was piled on these rocks to make a wall about 3' high. 
Pine branches were leaned against the rocks and arched 
inward leaving a large opening in the center. Occupants slept 
against the rock wall under the canopy of pine branches. They 
built a fire in the center of the enclosure. 

The muza was larger and of heavier construction. The 
builders excavated a 20' diameter depression, 18" or more 
deep. Several men chopped timbers or poles with split and 
flaked rock handaxes (unhafted). Heavy center uprights and 
rafter supported several poles leaned from ground level to the 
center. Tules covered the poles and mud was packed over the 
exterior. A central fire hearth provided heat; the roof con¬ 
tained a smoke hole. 

A muza functioned as a men’s house although women were 
admitted during fall religious ceremonies. Men lived in the 
muza in the winter, suggesting that the location of the struc¬ 
ture was at a winter encampment or village. Men told stories, 
played cards and sweated while boys were assigned the task of 
stocking the muza with firewood. Sage was one of the pre¬ 
ferred firewoods since it did not spark. Occupants would leave 
the muza to dip in a cold stream. 

Muza-type construction may not have been restricted to 
men’s houses; perhaps all members of the village resided in 
this kind of structure during the cold winter months whereas 
only one of these structures functioned exclusively as the 
men’s lodge. 

Indian shelters in Inyo were splendid adaptations to special 
environmental factors such as wind, available plant species, 
and the mobility required of a population which had to move 
seasonally to take advantage of economic plant and animal 
resources. Residence in pinyon groves during the winter 
required a timber house; occupation of a lake side habitat was 
reflected in tule construction; rock ring windbreaks and the 
circular patterning of most structures were defenses against 
high winds. The building construction of the Paiutes and Sho¬ 
shones was more adapted to Inyo than the bat and board con¬ 
struction of the pioneers which was suffocating in summer 
and subject to severe wind damage. As clever as the pioneers 
were they never devised a shelter as functional and low cost as 
Paiute-Shoshone building styles. 
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PAIUTES’ PRIMITIVE METHODS OF DRESS 

By Will Dixon, Circa 1890 

Contributed by Betty Lu Dixon Roberts , Granddaughter 

When white man first came, the Paiute Indians wore practi¬ 
cally no clothing. A little apron made of rabbit skins tied with 
a thong around the waist for the men, or a short skirt of sage¬ 
brush fiber and rabbit skin for the women, constituted their 
wardrobes. During ceremonies a headdress of eagle feathers 
and rabbit skins sometimes added dignity to the braves. But 
that which they lacked in clothing they made up in paints. 

Where they obtained all their paints I do not know. A rust 
on the wildrose produced a bright orange. The reds were said 
to come from a small deposit of cinnabar north of Bishop. 
The yellows, Paiutes told me, were from the roots of some 
mountain trees (aspen?). But blue, a color which was much 
used, I could not find its source. 

These paints were usually mixed with a grease and then 
applied. Each pattern had some meaning, I think. Perpendicu¬ 
lar lines often dominated the lower lip and chin. Sometimes a 
line ran from the corners of the mouth to the lobe of the ear, 
while cheek bones were usually accented with bright ascend¬ 
ing and diverging lines. The chin lines were said by some to 
denote how many children a woman had borne. Widows cut 
their hair off at the nape of the neck. 

The men wore broader paint marks than the women and 
used more white. This color came from the chalk hills near Big 
Pine. 

In the annual Tribal gatherings, often, most of the body of 
the male performers was marked, while here and there, espe¬ 
cially on the chest, pieces of rabbit skin were stuck with pitch. 
They were a hideous lot. 

JOHN GLEN (MONO JOHN) — 1825-1910 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

“Mono John” was a colorful Paiute Indian. He lived at the 
mouth of Tuttle Creek, and claimed 160 acres of land. 

He came from Mono Lake as John Glen, but the Lone Pinfe 
people called him Mono John, indicating his origin. 

Andrew Glen, his youngest son, and I were “long time good 
friends.” I never met his older brother, Willie, who lived fur¬ 
ther north. 

Andrew told me the same story twice, but years apart. He 
said his “Papa” talked peace to the Indians, not war. “My 
Papa said no fight white man, he peacemaker.” 

According to Andrew, his father traveled with Kit Carson, 
as a peacemaker. He went as far south as “Nittle” Lake, (Lit¬ 
tle Lake) with Carson. 

That was about 1845. It might be that Mono John came 
first to the valley with Kit Carson for the very purpose of talk¬ 
ing peace with the Indians. 

John Glen built his houses of branches, never with lumber. 
He farmed and had gardens. It was usual to buy watermelons 
from him. His largest were 25$ each. 

He may have claimed Tuttle Creek as his stream because 
his family first lived above the Alabama Hills where there are 
springs, rich land, and beautiful watercress. 





Nellie Glen — wife of John Glen doing washing at R. C. Spear home. 
1906 

Nellie, Andrew’s mother, was a kind, quiet, hard working 
soul. She did the Reub. Spear family laundry on Monday 
morning for years. She worked under the large locust trees 
that surrounded our home on Joseph’s Market corner. 

Nellie walked the two miles from Tuttle Creek, arriving 
early. She heated the water on a wood stove in the yard, and 
spent hours rubbing on the old scrub board. She always 
enjoyed a big dinner prepared by Mother. Nellie finished 
about three or four o’clock in the afternoon. 

When everything was gathered up and put away, she 
received a bright silver dollar which was standard pay then. 
Grateful for it she walked the two miles home. 

Later, Mother got a big, awkward washing machine. It 
turned by hand. Nellie never seemed to like it. She seemed to 
like the old way best. 

The Edwards family acquired the McCall Ranch that lay 
below Mono John’s land. Tuttle Creek ran through the Indi¬ 
an’s ground and then onto the McCall Ranch. 

Andrew told me this story: Edwards put pressure on his 
father that he should leave and go away. Edwards said Mono 
didn’t own the land; it belonged to him. This was repeated 
many times. Pressure built up until Mono loaded a horse and 
went over and camped on Lone Pine Creek, but a mile distant. 

It so happened that Roscoe Parkinson, the Forest Service 
Ranger, came along. He asked why Mono was camped on 
Lone Pine Creek. Then he told the ranger in his simple way 
what Edwards was telling him, and he didn’t know what to do. 

As quoted to me by Andrew, Parkinson said, “John, you go 
back to Tuttle Creek and stay there. Don’t you let Edwards 
scare you. Don’t be afraid. That’s your place and you stay 
there.” That ended the feud. 
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An Indian legend says that in the distant past a great earth¬ 
quake convulsed the valley. It was raised, or lowered, or both, 
forming Owens Lake, cutting the river off east of Olancha. 
Such a possibility is reasonable knowing the changes made in 
the valley in 1872 when Diaz Lake was formed south of town. 

As a child I walked along the earth fault north of town, 
where the up and down movement created a wall 10 to 20 feet 
high like the side of a ing. This fault zig-zagged up to the 
spillway at the point of the mountain. 

You can still see this, but it has eroded into a steep bank. It 
is clearly seen where the Pangborn Road branches off High¬ 
way 395. You climb up this bank going to the mass graves of 
the earthquake victims. 

The fault is water-bearing, for often when excavated, they 
strike water. One way of tracing the quake fault through the 
valley and south into the desert is the reoccurrence of springs 
of water. The most noticeable one is Portuguese Ranch on the 
west side of Rose Springs Valley south of Haiwee Dam. 

For many years the Indians used this place to leave their 
wagons, and go with their horses into the mountains hunting 
deer and gathering pine nuts. 

This was probably as far south as Mono John ever traveled. 
It’s only three or four miles further to “Nittle” Lake. 

1865 — MINNIE CHATOVICH, PAIUTE OF 
BISHOP 

By Grace Smith 

(Granddaughter of Sophronia McAfee) 



The photograph is of Minnie Chatovitch, her baby, and 
baskets she helped to weave. Minnie was born on the reserva¬ 
tion at Bishop and lived there while attending school. She 
later married a Paiute by the name of Chatovitch. 


The Indian family of Minnie Williams, a receptionist in the 
Wells Fargo Building of the Bishop Museum, at Laws, tells of 
knowing this fine Indian girl. She was beloved among the Pai- 
utes of Bishop in those early days. 

After leaving school in Bishop, she, with her husband, lived 
on the McAfee Ranch, over the White Mountains in Fish 
Lake Valley, Nevada. Minnie worked in the household and 
was taught, along with Paiutes. 

Other Indians lived there on the stream, making beautiful 
basketry and bead work. This picture of Indian Art disclosed 
their artistic ability. A portion of these artifacts and baskets 
are on display in the Bishop Museum in the McAfee case in 
the Wells Fargo Building, along with three volumes on 
McAfee history of Bishop, Big Pine, Independence and Fish 
Lake, Nevada. 

In the 1800’s it was the custom of the Indians to take the 
name of their employer. Minnie’s relatives worked on the 
Nevada ranch of the Chatovich family. The grave of Minnie 
Chatovich can be seen in the Indian Cemetery south of Big 
Pine. 


TOM JONES OPENS CAMPAIGN TO SAVE 
PAIUTE MEDICINE MEN AND WITCHES 

By Gladys Jones Jewett, as gleaned from the writings , notes and 
stories told by her father and mother T. E. and Harriet Jones. 

The medicine man was an institution among the Paiute 
Indians, but it was not sought by him nor was it a popular 
honor. His status was established at an early age when he had 
no chance to object, and when he came to understand the part 
cast for him in the drama of life, he resented it, but no matter. 
When his ministrations had sent a sufficient number, usually 
three, of his patients to the happy hunting ground, his violent 
and sudden removal from mundane affairs would come as a 
matter of custom. His family was in no happier plight. Rela¬ 
tionship to an unsuccessful medicine man gave the female rel¬ 
atives a special liability to powers of witchcraft, and they suf¬ 
fered accordingly. Many cold blooded murders of these 
alleged witches are said to have been committed. 

When my father brought my mother as his bride to Round 
Valley in 1877, fresh out of a girl’s finishing school in Salt 
Lake City, she was very young, very nervous and mistrustful 
of the Indians. One day while she was cooking a meal in the 
open fireplace, and alone except for an Indian who was chop¬ 
ping wood, she heard a commotion in the yard and rushed to 
investigate. She got to the door in time to see three Indians on 
horseback lasso the woodcutter and take off over the plowed 
fields, dragging him to his death. He was an industrious and 
intelligent Indian, well liked by the whites and especially by 
my father, but he had failed to save three patients and he was 
unceremoniously killed. 

His name was Jerry Cornwall, and his death was the push 
that started Tom Jones on a campaign to put a stop to this 
murderous custom. He was joined in this by many of the 
white settlers. As late as 1886 there were instances of killing of 
both “doctors” and “witches”. By then, the younger genera¬ 
tion of indians were beginning to rebel against the barbarous 
custom and white men were determined to stop murders of 
that character. On March 25, 1886 my father wrote in the Inyo 
Register: “Yes, we have witnessed the slaughtering of Paiute 
doctors. We once asked Big Sam, after his participation in the 
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brutal butchering of a young, sprightly Paiute, ‘Why did you 
kill that young fellow?’ Sam brightly replied, ‘Him good injun, 
him no good doctor.’ In your article under the caption ‘Paiute 
Medicine Men,’ you refer to one of our Redskins thus. ‘Jack 
Mallory, Round Valley, said to be the Boss Devil in matters of 
this kind.’ I have been acquainted with Jack Mallory for 
about twenty-two years, since he was a big lump of a boy. 
Now he has a big family and is a grandpa, I now allow a word 
in Jack’s defense. He is an able-bodied man, sober and indus¬ 
trious, far from the average of his tribe. Several years ago he 
bought out a discontented white man’s little farm and • 
appurtenances and paid gold coin, 200 dollars therefor. Every 
year since. Jack has raised good crops. He has a little orchard, 

I swarms of bees, mower, reaper, a team of horses and tools. 
When not occupied on his own farm he hauls cordwood with 
his own team every winter to Bishop and Round Valley. 

"A few years’ luck played havoc in Jack’s family, his father, 
mother, two brothers, sister and child all dying quite sud¬ 
denly. Jack was grief-stricken. Upon being queried Jack said, 
Me no sabe nothin, me folks all die, old woman long time all 
time too much talk, she make urn sick, make um die’. Two of 
these old squaws say ‘Me make um sick.’ Does Jack know 
more than his white friends? Are these ‘fascinating’ ladies 
adept in the black art, possessed of magical power by compact 
with evil spirits? Two of Jack’s near relatives died lately. The 
same old squaws had been threatening for a long time. Now 
Jack is firmly convinced that they are genuine old witches, 
veritable ‘boss devils’ and should be ‘choked off’. 

‘The fact is that Jack, being more ambitious than the rest, 
wants to be ‘all same white man’. Many of his tribe are envi¬ 
ous of him. Jack has many manly traits, and we would regret 
to see him, like Jerry Cornwall, meet a violent death. Give him 
a fair shake.” 

ANDREW GLEN — 1878-1973 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

Andrew Glen, a tall Paiute brave, the youngest son of 
Mono John, was the terror of the town. He always rode a fine, 
large horse. 

Andrew’s weakness was “firewater.” When drunk everyone 
kept out of his way. He might attempt to charge his horse over 
someone. 

In daylight he’d stagger up to anyone, crying murder and 
cursing, then plunge in for a kill. His black hair straggled 
down over his face; his eyes cold with murder, his lips purple, 
his mouth a slobber, but uttering terrifying shrieks. He was 
violent, and only another drunk would clash with him. 

At night people hurried home. They locked their gates and 
doors, putting out all lamps and candles. Should Andrew see 
the light he might attempt to come in. In the dark one could 
hear the clicking of his spur chains as his horse walked softly 
by. It took several men to put him in jail, but when sober and 
out he was sullen and revengeful. 

He said to me, “Rossie, when I drunk I don’t know what I 
do. I no remember. All I think is kill. Rossie, when I drunk 
you take club. Beat me so I nearly die. Then maybe I no kill 
someone.” 

Old Bennie Morris, an Irish miner, went on his sprees, as 
well as bootlegged. They got together one night, and Bennie’s 
shotgun blast riddled Andrew’s right leg so completely above 


the knee it had to be amputated. Andrew emerged with a 
wooden leg. This ended his riding and manual labor. 

Glen was an artist at braiding rawhide riatas, hondos, twir¬ 
ling horse hair rope and making hackamores. He was excel¬ 
lent in all leather craft and could make a living doing this 
artistic work. It finally dawned on his mind 1 ;t he must quit 
drinking before he killed someone. If h ne’d be hanged 
for it. But who could help him quit? 

About this time a preacher came by who read the Bible to 
Andrew. He told him the God of the Bible made the moun¬ 
tains and everything. Also, that God’s power could change his 
life so he’d never again drink, fight, or go to jail. After days of 
listening, Andrew believed, accepted the God of the Bible, 
submitted to baptism and joined the Lone Pine Church of 
God. 

His simple, childlike trust connected him with God. 
Andrew never again drank or went to jail. He quit cigarettes, 
cursing and fighting. He became quiet, peaceful, and wonder¬ 
fully happy. This experience with God lasted to the end of his 
life. 

Of all my Indian friends since 1900 or earlier, Andrew is the 
only one to my knowledge, who became a baptized Christian. 

Andrew went to school after 50 years of age. He learned to 
write simple letters. In one letter he wrote: “Burkhardt he 
dead.” He mentioned several others by name including 
“Indian boy.” To each name was added, “He dead.” He con¬ 
cluded, “Me got five cats, three dogs, no wife. Goodby. A. 
Glen.” 

Andrew came to my room in the Dow Hotel. I played him a 
tape of beautiful music. He sat unmoved. He’d never seen a 
tape machine. I spoke into the mike and played it back for 
him. He was silent. I spoke again, “Hello Andrew, my long¬ 
time friend.” Then played it back. He seemed perplexed 
because it worked so fast. 

“You do it,” I said, holding the microphone to his mouth. 
He hesitated. I made other suggestions. Finally he spoke a 
sentence. Immediately I played it back. He almost raised up 
out of his chair. It worked for him just as fast! He couldn’t 
doubt. It was Andrew himself on the tape. 

From here on he talked freely. I interviewed him for three- 
quarters of an hour, asking a series of questions about his past 
troubles. He came clean on every point. He shot back a deci¬ 
sive, “Yes,” or “No,” to every question. 

“Andrew,” I said, “Pray to God in Paiute. He will under¬ 
stand.” 

He deliberated, collecting his thoughts, then prayed. It was 
short. This is probably the only Christian prayer in Owens 
Valley Paiute on record. His prayer is partially translated, but 
I’m not satisfied. The Indians seem reluctant to tell me what 
Glen says in his prayer. 

“Andrew,” I said, “two years ago you promised to sing me 
an Indian war song. Do it now.” 

As he sang, I recalled hearing his father, Mono John, sing it. 
The definite melodic line, and cohesive rhythm surprised me. 

“What do the words say?” I asked. 

“I don’t know.” His answer shocked me. The Paiute lan¬ 
guage is being lost. It is actually dying out. 

We played Andrew’s song for two old Indians. Neither of 
them knew what the words meant. One said, “I war dance 
many times long time ago to that song, but I don’t know what 
the words say.” 
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Here’s an amusing incident in Andrew’s life. It happened 
where the present Tuttle Creek Road turns south through the 
boulders to the Alabama Hills community. 

He related: “My mamma said, ‘Andrew, you see that rock 
over there?’ I said, ‘Yes, Mamma, I see that rock.’ My mamma 
say, ‘Andrew, you born by that rock under bush.’ ” 

“Every time I see that rock I know where I born. The 
county make the new road and take away that rock. Now I 
don’t know where I born.” Then he laughed with pleasure. 

He didn’t know his age. “Rossie, I pippity-five. No! No! 
sixty-five. No! No! Seventy-five! I don’t know!” I guess he 
was born by “that rock” under the “bush” somewhere 
between 1879 and 1882. 

This old Paiute lived to be 90 or more years of age. His trav¬ 
els were from Big Pine to “Nittle” Lake, Monache Meadows, 
Darwin, Coso Mountains, and Hunter’s Ranch Mountain. 
That was his world. 

ELECTING A HIGH CONSTABLE IN 1885 

By T. E. Jones 

Sunday last, pursuant to previous call or some sort of an 
understanding, numbers of Indians from Round Valley and 
other places round about congregated here with our local red 
brethren for a grand pow-wow. The leading question was 
whether or not to re-instate Ducky as High Constable. The 
soberheaded sensible ones, of which there are many, appreci¬ 
ated the necessity of such an officer both for the welfare of 
their own people as well as the sense of security of the whites. 
Some young red hoodlums didn’t want it that way. At least 
one who was considered a very tough case had heretofore 
vowed that if Ducky didn’t quit handcuffing him, he would 
shine daylight through him. 

But the level heads carried the day, and now Ducky was on 
deck again. A fact that was gratifying to the whites, as well as 
the Indians. Mr. A. J. Murphy seems to take a commendable 
interest in the well-being of these people, particularly in back¬ 
ing Ducky in his duty of preventing the whisky traffic among 
them. The salary of the new Constable is to come through a 
tax, or contribution, of from two to four bits a week — a mat¬ 
ter in which the whites might well afford to help a little. These 
things settled, a grand gambling tournament was held at the 
close. The Jones-Birchim outfit of Indians found themselves 
contrite and bankrupt. It was hardly worth while for these 
country bucks to pit themselves against our cultivated local 
experts. 

PINE NUTS 

As Submitted By Gladys Jewett 

Our Paiutes, in strong force, have been in the mountains 
gathering their winter supply of pinenuts. The crop is abun¬ 
dant. In, the wild days of the Indian, these excellent and very 
nutritious nuts constituted a large part of their regular proven¬ 
der. Nowadays he gathers them, perforce of habit, and more 
of a luxury than as a regular standby. He finds them available 
to trade in a small way to the whites for biscuits, and some¬ 
times for coin in limited amounts. This trade and the entire 
pinyon business in general is carried on only by the lower 
strata of Paiute society. The boiled shirt stratum wouldn’t 
think of peddling them, or of eating them in company. These 
nuts are pleasant to the taste and said to be quite healthful, 


even a specific in some instances. For some genius to get up a 
practical machine to take off the shell, leaving the kernel 
intact, they would outsell peanuts in any market. So far the 
mouth is the shelling machine. Besides being slow, it is not sat¬ 
isfactory in many respects — it won’t do at all for the general 
market. If they didn’t taste so much of smoke, they would be 
better liked. When the Indians put hot rocks on the pinenuts 
in a basket, this objection is removed. 

Twenty years ago, in 1865, flour, grain and vegetables were 
scarce articles; cash was equally so. Flour was wonderfully 
precious. For weeks at a time it was not included in our Bill of 
Fare. We did munch taboose and pinenuts with a vengeance. 
Beef was plentiful, over five thousand head in Round Valley. 
“Beef Straight” was the principal diet cooked in every con¬ 
ceivable style. A small bucketful of potatoes, carrots, or beets 
would have purchased a huge chunk of beef, but today Mr. 
Butcher will demand a big cartload of these commodities in 
exchange for a juicy beef roast. 

COLLECTING INDIAN BASKETS 
IN BIG PINE 

By Peggy Shaw Zimmerman 

My grandmother. Rose Black (1861-1940) was a lady of 
many interests. The chief one was her family, but next must 
have been her love for the Indian work she consistently col¬ 
lected from 1886 until her death in 1940. She bought baskets 
anywhere and anytime. It was not unusual to have some 
Indian lady on our back porch waiting to trade some lovely 
basket for money or goods from the family store. The result¬ 
ing collection, some 300 baskets, plus artifacts, can still be 
seen at the Eastern Sierra Museum in Independence. 

1905 — “WATER ALL ALONG THE WAY?” 

By Dorothy Elliott Williams 

This question was asked by a Paiute Chief, of my father, 
Charles E. Elliott, of Pasadena. My parents bundled my sister 
Grace and me up for a long trip to Bishop in 1905. 

At the Laws Station, Bishop, the Elliott family boarded the 
narrow gauge railroad train, “The Slim Princess,” for a 
delightful, exciting ride up Montgomery Pass, winding back 
and forth up the grade. 

It was October and the cottonwoods, willows and aspen 
had turned to orange and gold. The children, 3 and 5 years of 
age, delighted in running back and forth in the train. Dorothy 
discovered a bottle of Castoria in her mother’s case and drank 
the whole thing, throwing her parents into a near panic until 
they could reach Grace McAfee Elliott’s childhood home, the 
McAfee Ranch on Highway 3A, Fishlake Valley, Nevada. 

It was a not-to-be-forgotten reunion with relatives who had 
not seen Grace since she left for school in Berkeley in 1893. 
Relatives living near, the Leidys and Stewarts, were on hand 
for the celebration. My mother apparently encouraged little 
Bill, 8 years of age, to play with his girl cousins. Today Bill 
says, “I ran and hid between two barns. I had to call for help 
as I was wedged between the buildings and couldn’t move”. 

Outside the ranch house, the Indians living on the ranch 
were introduced to Grace’s relatives, Charles and daughters. I 
remember being kissed by two dear squaws. One removed her 
basket hat from her head and handed it to Charles who play- 
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fully put it on his head. A Paiute cried out, “Pussiables” (lice). 
The family loved this. The same woman removed her roughly 
made moccasins from her feet and handed them to Charlie. 
Both the hat and the moccasins can be seen at the Laws 
Museum, Bishop in the McAfee collection. 

The old Chief, on this occasion asked Charley, “For to 
walk, is it a long way to Pasadena and is there water all along 
the way?” My father answered, “Long way to Pasadena and 
no find much water across the desert.” Nevertheless the old 
Chief answered, “me come”. 

Charley expected and hoped to see this tribe walking down 
the center of Colorado Boulevard in Pasadena any day. 


INDIAN MAHALIE JOE 

By Dorothy Williams 
From Bryan Marin and Jeanette Eugley 

Indian Mahalie Joe did the laundry for the Eugley family in 
Big Pine around 1912. He was the indian who warned the 
white men in that area that the Indians planned to attack 
them. As a punishment, the tribe sentenced him to life as a 
woman. Mahalie Joe had to do women’s work and wear wom¬ 
en’s clothes. When he was released years later from the pun¬ 
ishment he continued to dress as a woman until he died. 
When Mrs. Baker, of Big Pine, died at the birth of a son, 
Mahalie’s mother took over the nursing of the baby, along 
with her own baby, Mahalie Joe. The boys grew up together 
and no doubt this was the reason Mahalie did alert the whites 
of the proposed Indian attack. The Bakers’ son and the Indian 
boy became blood brothers by cutting the veins of their wrists, 
and thus cementing their “blood brother” relationship. 


INDIAN HELPERS 

By Faye Smith Prather and Ardys Smith Fulkerson 

Our childhood was spent in Big Pine, and it was a very 
happy one. I had my horse, “Sleepy” and my dog “Jack”, and 
we had many good companions. 

One of my clearest recollections is of the Indians who lived 
in Owens Valley — what fine people they were! Many of the 
squaws helped the townspeople in their homes, and my 
Grandma Eleanor’s helper was named “Sally” and my Moth¬ 
er’s “Emma”. They were so good to my sister and me. 

AN INDIAN LAUNDRESS 

By Velma Connor Zimmerman 

Suzie Butcher was another favorite character. She was the 
Indian who did our washing at our home in Big Pine once a 
week. She would come early in the morning and light the fire 
under the two big pots in the back yard. Then, because she got 
her food as part of her pay, she came inside and poured her¬ 
self a cup of coffee, dished up a bowl of Cream of Wheat, then 
took her repast to the back step where she ate. She would 
never eat with the family. As the laundry soaked in the suds 
before rinsing, Suzie would prepare willow sticks for baskets. 
Her teeth were worn down to stubs from chewing the willows 
to make them pliable so they could be woven. I still have a 
basket she made. 

There was no such thing as a wringer. Suzie transferred the 
washed clothes from one pot to another, and stirred them 
through the washing process with a long sturdy stick. It took 
most of the day, but by the time she finished, the clothes had 
been hung on the line, dried and folded. 
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As we reached the final weeks of our pre-publication review of the “Saga”, it became apparent that there was an element miss¬ 
ing from this book that was very instrumental in the early development and heritage of Inyo County — that was the part that local 
businesses played in the lives of our early settlers. 

At the same time, we had another problem in that we had to raise a large portion of the total cost of the books before we could 
send our manuscripts to the publisher. 

The businesses highlighted on the following pages are very special people. They are fine, community-spirited citizens who came 
forward and made special donations to our cause. We have chosen to thank them by featuring their businesses on these pages and 
giving you some historical background on each one. 
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CHALFANT PRESS 


INYO COUNTY NEWSPAPERS 

The first newspaper published in Inyo county was the Inyo 
Independent at Independence, co-founded by Pleasant A. 
Chalfant and James E. Parker, July 9, 1870. Harry L. Childs 
succeeded to Mr. Parker’s interest, but held his ownership for 
a brief year, when the original ownership was restored. Others 
identified with management through the years included: 
James E. Parker (after Chalfant sold his interest in 1881), Nor¬ 
man E. Conklin (for one week), M. M. Glenn, C. Mulholland, 
I. H. Mulholland, Charles Walter, Harry A. Glasscock, Glas¬ 
scock and Barmore, the W. C. Parcher family, including Artie 
and Ward Parcher, George W. Savage and Robert Sanders, 
Savage and Roy L. French, then a partnership of Savage, 
French, Todd Watkins, Owen Cooper and Emory Thurston, 
and the present ownership of Chalfant Press Inc., Todd Wat¬ 
kins and Owen F. Cooper, co-publishers. 

In 1870 “The Inyo Lancet” was launched in Independence 
under the ownership of T. J. Goodale & Co. but was to 
become involved in a political controversy that caused its 
demise in a short period of time. 

Panamint City, in 1874, had its Panamint News under the 
guidance of T. S. Harris. Its 7 by 12-inch page was printed on 
a job press and its end came with the decline of the camp. 
Publisher Harris moved into the new camp of Darwin in 1875 
and produced the Coso Mining News for the next two years. 

The Bishop Creek Times was born in October, 1881, under 
the guidance of E. H. Fortecilla and R. C. Julian, the latter 
being succeeded by W. L. Davis. For economic reasons it was 
printed in a building that also housed a saloon, but its obitu¬ 
ary was written in June, 1882, cause of death being “we are 
out of paper and have not the money to buy more.” 

The Inyo Register at Bishop was established by P. A. Chal¬ 
fant and son Willie Arthur Chalfant in April, 1885. For a 
year’s time W. A. Chalfant and B. H. Yaney held the reins. W. 
A. Chalfant became the sole owner in January, 1889 and con¬ 
tinued until January, 1942, when he sold to the present pub¬ 
lishers, Chalfant Press Inc. 
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The Inyo Index appeared in Independence in 1887 under 
the supervision of C. W. Craig and in two years was sold to I. 
H. Mulholland, moved to Bishop and survived for only a 
period of months. 

Two papers graced the short boom life of Greenwater: The 
Greenwater Times and Greenwater Miner, Brown and Raber 
editors of the first and Major J. F. A. Strong the latter. C. E. 
Kunze and Carl B. Glasscock also published a semi-monthly 
magazine, The Chuckawalla, from this camp. 

The Skidoo News, operated by M. B. McLeod, held forth 
for a year and a half in that camp. 

J. Holeman Buck, fireball editor of Nevada, realized he had 
made a mistake in bucking the Inyo Independent with his 
short lived paper, The Eastern Californian, in 1910. 

Court Kunze and Carl Glasscock entered the Bishop pub¬ 
lishing field with the Owens Valley Herald, sold to W. C. 
Parcher in 1912 and it later passed into the hands of Harry A. 
Glasscock, but to find its closing edition in 1928 published by 
the Parchers. 

During the Glasscock-Kunze proprietorship a few editions 
of the Big Pine Post and Keeler Post made their appearance. 

Lone Pine’s first paper, the Mt. Whitney Observer, was acti¬ 
vated by Lloyd Skinner. 

For a very short period a printer by name of Meyer sought 
to produce The Index in Bishop but competition proved too 
strong. 

Clarence W. Graham initiated the Big Pine Citizen, which 
was later acquired by A. G. Barmore, who sold his plant to A1 
Rogerman of Lone Pine Progress in 1932, who changed the 
masthead to Owens Valley Progress-Citizen. 

As of 1977, the Inyo Independent, Inyo Register, and 
Owens Valley Progress-Citizen survive, all published by Chal¬ 
fant Press Inc. Watkins and Cooper have been associated in 
their joint publishing venture since 1941. In 1942 they started 
publishing the Manzanar Daily Free Press for the War Relo¬ 
cation Authority at Manzanar, north of Lone Pine. The Man¬ 
zanar paper and the camp folded at the end of World War II. 
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JOSEPH'S DEPARTMENT STORE 



In 1895, Louis Joseph rented one downstairs room of the 
Annex to the Callow Hotel in Big Pine and opened his first 
store. He had married Minnie Harris in 1890. Minnie was 
born in Independence, in 1868, and grew up there. Louis met 
her while she was visiting relatives in San Francisco. In 1892, 
when their first boy, Irving, was an infant, they moved back to 
Minnie’s old home. Louis went to work in a store owned by 
his brother-in-law, Henry Levy. After a couple of years Louis 
decided to go into business for himself, so he borrowed four 
hundred dollars and they moved to Big Pine. 

Louis was an enterprising man, so instead of going into 
debt for equipment, he used the boxes in which his goods 
came for counters and shelves. Always increasing his stock, he 
was able in a few years to rent a larger place across the street. 
It is said that he moved everything he had in a wheelbarrow. 
With more room, he made his store into one for general mer¬ 
chandise, and he handled everything! Soon, he hired Douglas 
Robinson, who was sixteen, as a clerk. He also bought a horse 
and spring wagon. Each morning he sent Doug out in the 
wagon to solicit orders from every housewife in town, and 
every afternoon he sent him again to deliver the orders. The 
horse and wagon were also used to haul goods from Alvord, 
the railway station for Big Pine. Louis has often been quoted 
as saying (if he did not have the item wanted) “It’s at the 
depot”. 

A second son, Douglas, had arrived in 1897. Business kept 
improving, so, when Lida had its boom in 1905, Louis sent 
Douglas Robinson over there to manage a store. When the 
boom died down, he had to close it. 

When old enough, both boys were sent to business schools 


in San Francisco, later returning to work for their father. But, 
as time went on, Louis turned more and more of the responsi¬ 
bility over to them. At one time, in order to increase the size of 
the store, a new building was built around the old one, so that 
there was little inconvenience to the running of the store itself. 

Irving married Jessie Peden in 1915. They had two sons, 
Roy and Don. Douglas married Zetta Hudson in 1923. Their 
one son, Hudson, still lives in the Bishop area. By 1932, Louis 
was tired of the responsibility of the store, so he and Minnie 
left it in the hands of Irving and Douglas and went to San 
Francisco to live. They both died there later. 

In 1935, Irving and Douglas decided to expand. Douglas 
bought out Cy Williams’ store in Bishop, and Irving bought 
out John Morris, in Lone Pine. They left the running of the 
Big Pine store to Stewart Bedell, a long time employee, who 
later bought it. 

As time went on, as his father before him had done, Irving 
turned more and more of the responsibility of the business 
over to his two sons, Roy and Don, but as long as he was able, 
he went to the store every day. He died in 1968 — his wife 
having preceded him in 1963. 

Douglas sold his Bishop store to Nason Toby in 1966 and 
spent a large part of his retirement years in travel, after his 
wife’s death in 1968. He died in 1973. 

In Lone Pine, Roy and Don sold the grocery part of their 
store to Nason Toby in 1972, keeping the Dry Goods part. 
This is known as Joseph’s Department Store. So, in one town 
or another, since 1895 until the present time, there has been a 
Joseph’s store in the Owens Valley — probably the oldest 
family-owned and operated business in Inyo County. 
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LITTLE LAKE HOTEL — 1860 TO PRESENT 

By Larry Armstrong and Emerson Ray 

Little Lake has always been a “stopping place” for travelers 
going north or south across Owens Valley. It was a welcome 
oasis, a place to stop, rest and recuperate before the next long 
stretch of desert roads. It had water and in the days before 
automobiles, when transportation was by horse or mule 
drawn vehicle it was a “Thank God we’re here” stop. 

It was still that kind of a stop when automobiles became the 
main means of transportation around 1917. It was a long 
day’s drive from Los Angeles to Little Lake if going north and 
it also was a long day’s drive from Bishop going south. It was 
not unusual in those days, because of the hot sandy desert 
road, to have 20 or more cars lined up to have flat tires 
repaired. 

This welcome “watering hole” was originally known as Lit¬ 
tle Owens Lake. Around 1860 Mexican miners named it 
“Lagunita.” The English translation, “Little Lake” was used 
after that time. 

In October 1898 Charles W. Whittock filed a deed for his 
homestead at Little Lake. He had a ranch house, small post 
office (not U.S. official), a cafe, and a store established by 
Hobart and Reed. It was in the period from 1898-1900 that 
the first Little Lake Hotel was built. 

About 10 years later Whittock sold his property to Mr. 
Shuttock. He kept it for a few years and then sold it to Wil¬ 
liam W. Bramleete who operated the lake, hotel, store, garage, 
and gas station for many years. 

The increasing popularity of the Little Lake Hotel and the 
interest in its surrounding geological resources indicated that 
a new, unusual structure should be built. It was started in 1919 
and completed somewhere near 1923. 

In keeping with other changes, the Bramleetes decided to 
dam the tule marsh area with its continually flowing artesian 
springs and make it an actual lake. They also sponsored the 
formation of a private duck club on the new lake. When 
Bramleete finally sold his property it was divided among 
several owners. The three items are Lower Little Lake, Uoper 
Little Lake, and the Little Lake Hotel and its adjoining build¬ 
ings. 

There are many ancient petroglyphs on the black lava cliffs 
on the east side of the lake. The anthropologists have esti¬ 
mated the habitation of the area to the Pinto and Prepinto 
Indians, some of whom were here 10,000 years B.C., and their 
mark is still found upon the area. 

There has been a geothermal drilling program going on a 
few miles north and east of the Little Lake area that covers a 
vast volcanic area, Coso Hot Springs, and it is rumored that it 
may be of sufficient temperatures to make the installation of 
electrical generating plants feasible to supply power to a very 
substantial area in Southern California. We are all hoping this 
works out, as it would enrich this intriguing area considerably. 

Very recently there has been a uranium drilling and pro¬ 
specting program going on in the area from Haiwee Reservoir 
to the north and Fossil Falls on the south. 

The Little Lake Hotel with its nicely appointed 30 rooms is 
now owned by Larry and Irene Armstrong and their fine fam¬ 
ily. Many of the locals get their mail in the post office. The 
Cafe, dining room and bar are a nice place for the various per¬ 
sons to get acquainted, visit, tell tall tales, dance, sing and sof¬ 
ten the lonely hours between shifts and on days off. The cli- 


LITTLE LAKE 
HOTEL 



Aerial view at start of construction, 1919 — garage at left — hotel at 
right. 



As unusual front facing of local materials is finished, 1923. 


mate ranges from about 10 degrees in the winter to 110 
degrees in the hot part of the summer. There are usually 2 or 3 
nice snowstorms, and in the summer some nice cloud bursts 
or gentle rains. The average annual rainfall is about 6 inches. 

The entire Saga of Inyo County would not permit space to 
recount all the wonderful happy times (and others) or recall 
all the famous (and others) people who have passed through 
our portals. Motor and tire trouble through the past decades 
has made even famous people humble. By tradition, Little 
Lake continues to hold out a “helping hand.” 
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STOVE PIPE WELLS VILLAGE 
DEATH VALLEY 

Centuries before the arrival of the lost Argonauts into 
Death Valley in 1849, the junction of cross valley trade trails 
used by the Panamint branch of the Shoshone and neighbor¬ 
ing Indian groups from Amargosa Desert to the East was a 
point located some six miles East of Stove Pipe Wells Village. 
At this point, later to be called Stovepipe Wells or Old Stove¬ 
pipe, was a water hole located some 20 miles from the nearest 
other supply of water — which made it a halt of prime impor¬ 
tance for the unmounted Aborigines. 

After the tragic 1849 valley crossing by the lost Argonauts, 
the valley swarmed with prospectors, some of whom are 
known to have camped at Old Stovepipe. Next came survey¬ 
ors, who also are known to have camped in the area. 

In 1900 bonanza ore was found at Tonopah. Other strikes 
were soon made in the area and camps were established at 
several places including: Beatty, Rhyolite, and Skidoo, so that 
the oasis by the sand dunes became a mecca for cross valley 


travelers. Because of sand storms, the water hole was some¬ 
times hard to find, until a passing freighter hit upon the idea 
of unloading two lengths of stove pipe and sticking them 
straight up in the water hole. From this came the name 
Stovepipe Wells. 

In 1907 the first building was erected at Old Stovepipe. It 
consisted of a dugout with mud walls above ground and an 
earth covered tarp roof. Beginning as a grocery store and a 
beer garden, it soon became a two-bed hotel. Next, competi¬ 
tion arrived in the shape of a tent store located to the West; 
but then the Rhyolite boom faded, business dropped off, and 
Old Stovepipe Wells soon became nothing but a water hole 
for desert animals. 

Fifteen years later, H. W. Eichbaum opened his toll road 
from Darwin Wash over Towne Pass and down into the Val¬ 
ley. His franchise with Inyo County specified Old Stovepipe 
as the extreme end of the road. Since he had a hunch that 
Death Valley would be a good winter resort, he loaded a truck 
caravan with wooden frames for tent houses and headed over 
his newly graded road for Old Stovepipe. However, six miles 
short of his goal, the vehicles became stuck in the sand, caus¬ 
ing them to be unloaded and the tent houses erected on the 
site of today’s Stove Pipe Wells Village. 

Over the years, the resort has changed hands and expanded. 
The tent houses have given way to modern, luxurious, air-con¬ 
ditioned motel units; a beautiful restaurant and cocktail 
lounge have been added, built with timbers from old Death 
Valley mining operations and complete with a wonderful old 
bar from Anaconda, Montana. A gift shop, swimming pool 
and evening entertainment in the lobby provide further dis¬ 
tractions for resort guests. A service station, general store, 
trailer park, camp-ground and adjacent air strip complete the 
resort’s facilities. 

Today’s visitors enjoying the resort are reminded of the past 
by two registered State Historic Markers; one adjacent to the 
highway at Stovepipe Wells Village, commemorates the 
nearby spot where the Jayhawkers, largest group of the lost 
Argonauts of 1849, burned their wagons before stumbling on 
foot eventually to reach Los Angeles. The second marker, six 
miles to the East, permanently marks the site of Old Stove¬ 
pipe. 
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LONE PINE DRUG 



New location at North Main and Bush Streets, using old West board and bat. Inside is finished with 100-year 
old wood from Cerro Gordo Mine. 


LONE PINE DRUG 

The new home of Lone Pine Drug at 202 North Main Street 
in Lone Pine has served many businesses in past years. 

About 1924 a fire gutted business buildings in that zone and 
the store was rebuilt shortly thereafter. Won Coon had his 
Inyo Cafe there. The John Morris family had Johnnie’s Steak 
House in the building later. It housed Mt. Whitney Drug, Lee 
Chambers grocery, Ted Carrasco’s vegetable shop, Jim Hayes 
shoe repair before Maynard Rossi bought the property from 
the Gustav F. Marsh family and made it into a combination 
restaurant and cocktail lounge. 

It was a busy location when Manzanaar Relocation Center 
was in bloom in World War II. Those were the years when 
Safeway Store and J. C. Penney were just across the street 
from 202 N. Main Street. Sprouse Reitz was in the next block 


south as was the former home of Lone Pine Drug. Dean Van- 
der Wall bought the business from Ben and Margaret Baker, 
who had been long-time owners. 

In February of 1974, Dean Vander Wall moved Lone Pine 
Drug to 202 North Main. The building had been remodeled in 
the style of the old west, with old wood from the Cerro Gordo 
mine being used in the interior. The wood is believed to be 
more than 100 years old. It was given by Mr. and Mrs. Jack 
Smith, owners of the Cerro Gordo property. Inyo Builders of 
Lone Pine did the remodeling. The new location is double the 
size of the old store, allowing Revlon Cosmetics to be added, 
greeting card lines to be doubled and a full line of wines and 
liquors made available. 

The store is now opened longer hours and many more 
spaces are available for parking. 



Building at North Main and Bush Streets, before renovation. 


Former location, across Main Street from present store. 
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THE DOW VILLA 


The Dow Hotel in Lone Pine was built in the early 1920’s. 
At that time Hollywood was looking for locations where there 
was a variety of scenery. Where better than the Owens Valley, 
with its snow-capped Sierra, its ancient Alabamas, its deserts 
and mountain lakes and streams. Big Pine was one of the first 
choices, as some of the earliest movie sets were built far up Big 
Pine Creek and on some of the upper lakes. However, Big 
Pine had only one small hotel to house the many people 
needed for location, and no one there seemed to realize the 
significance of the situation. Mr. Dow, on the other hand, 
could see ahead and knew what it could mean to the valley to 
have the big movie business, so he built the Dow. 

Originally the hotel had fifty-five rooms and one apartment 
for the manager. Some of the rooms had baths, some did not, 
but as was the custom, each of the two floors had bathrooms 
accessible to the guests. There was an inside patio with exotic 
plants, a small fountain and a sky-light. The front porch gave 
a magnificent view of the Sierra with Mt. Whitney the central 
attraction. The hotel had no restaurant but there were several 
close by. 

The movies gave occupation to many local people, some as 
extras, others behind the scenes. One permanent set was built 
on the Spainhower ranch, that, with a few changes, was used 
time and time again. Russell Spainhower furnished wagons, 
horses, mules, and even cattle for many of the pictures. This 
was ideal country for the popular Westerns. Bill Boyd bought 
property behind the Alabamas and lived there for a lime while 
they were making his Hopalong Cassidy series. Roy Rogers, 
Gene Autry, Bing Crosby, Spencer Tracy and many of the 
other top stars were familiar faces on the streets of Lone Pine. 
It was not at all unusual to see cameras set up right in town. 


Several of the best movies of the times were made here. Two 
of these were Gunga Din and Brigham Young. The list of 
stars who made their home at the Dow, and the list of good 
movies made here because of it are too long to name. 

When the golden days of movies began to die down and 
foreign locations were utilized, television and tourism came 
in. Here again, companies found housing at the Dow. In 1957, 
Mr. Dow sold the hotel to Joe Bonham and Ivan Turner and 
financed the building of the first Motel unit. At this time the 
name was changed to “The Dow Villa”. Previously, air condi¬ 
tioning had been installed in the hotel, the first in the valley. 
The new unit was also completely air conditioned. In 1959, a 
second unit was added, this time a two-storied one. 

Tourists from all over the world have stayed here. Tour 
companies like the Dow because of its central location and 
reserve rooms for their travelers. In recent years the Interna¬ 
tional Chess Tournaments have been held in the Town Hall in 
Lone Pine and many Masters of Chess choose to stay here. 

By building the Dow Hotel there is no doubt that Mr. and 
Mrs. Dow are responsible for much of the prosperity that 
came to the Owens Valley when the City of Los Angeles 
bought out the land and water. 



Dow Hotel, circa 1925, when Main Street had trees. 



Dow Hotel, same period, when Lone Pine had a rare snowfall. 
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DUNCAN S SHELL STATION 



DUNCAN’S SHELL STATION 

On the south end of Independence, on the east side of 
Highway 395, is a Shell Gas Station and Garage, with a new 
owner — Scott Duncan. The owner may be new, but the serv¬ 
ice station has a history that goes back to 1921. 

As so often happens, things change with the times. Origi¬ 
nally this place was a pack station, with corrals for horses and 
mules, one of three pack outfits in the vicinity. Two brothers 
had pack outfits across the road from each other: Archie 
Dean was on the west side and Mr. Proctor on this site. 

In 1921, Proctor started selling gas and fixing flats at this 
station, since the advent of automobiles was creating a 
demand for these services. 

In 1930, Orville K. (O. K.) Kelley bought the station and 
ran it for 46 years. O. K. Kelley tells of driving conditions in 
those days — it took a minimum of two days to drive to Los 
Angeles, and the road past the station was nothing but two 
ruts, worse than an old fishing track road would be, now. Dis¬ 
tributorships were unheard of in those days and O. K. Kelley 
proudly boasts, he had nine different gas pumps, namely: 
Standard, Shell, Union, Richfield, Flying “A”, Associated, 
Economy and Gilmore. Later, Mrs. Getty, who owned Econ¬ 
omy Gas Co. merged with Gilmore Gas Co. Kelley also had 
the Moon Car Agency. He also tells that when the paint on 
the front trim wears away, you can still read the old sign, 
“Canyon Tires”. 

O. K. and his wife collected stones from the gravel wash 
area west of them, and, with their own labor built a comforta¬ 


ble home of cobblestones, near the station. Just in back of the 
station is a small building, also of cobblestone, which dates 
back to Proctor’s time. It was built to hold tack, grain, etc., in 
the days of the pack station, but was never used for that pur¬ 
pose. A helper at the early garage lived in it. 

The service station itself is made of these cobblestones, as 
were the many pack stations up and down the road, used in 
the days of stage coaches and pack trains. Until 1951, repairs 
were done outdoors on the ground, but that year O. K. and his 
wife added the garage part to the station, also of cobblestones. 

There are a couple of poplars remaining, but Kelley tells 
how he lost 27 trees which kept the place cool and shady. 
They were beautiful Carolina Poplars, but the town water sys¬ 
tem went bad — silted up so he hardly had any water, and no 
pressure. He finally got a State official to put a gauge on his 
line to prove there was something wrong. It was so bad they 
fixed it right away, but it was too late for the trees — they 
died! 

In 1971 the station had a bad fire. The remains of the old 
canopy and arch are still leaning against a fence in back. The 
fence is part of a corral, still in use, but for a riding horse, for 
pleasure, in these modern times. 

Scott Duncan came to Independence last year, from San 
Diego and worked for O. K. for four months. He liked the 
area so much and O. K. Kelley was ready to retire after 46 
years, so he bought him out; house, garage and Shell Distribu¬ 
torship. He is proud to be the owner of a place with so many 
years of history behind it and hopes to serve the people of 
Owens Valley as well as his predecessors served them. 
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GARDNER'S HOME & SPORTS CENTER 
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Frank Logan, former Sheriff of Inyo County, took posses¬ 
sion of the building located on the corner of Mountain View 
and Main Street in Lone Pine in 1923. Formerly the Post 
Office, administered by Postmaster Alice Tate, the building 
soon opened its doors as a hardware store, operated by Frank 
and his son, Leslie. The Logans operated the store until 1933 
when they sold it to Jack and Mary Hopkins. 

Jack and Mary operated the hardware store for forty years, 
turning it over to their son, Howard, in 1973. In 1975, Howard 
and his wife, Beverly, sold the store to Gwen and Frances 
Gardner. 

In this Bicentennial year of 1976, though far removed from 
the horse and buggy days of saddles and horseshoes, and the 
mining days of dynamite and blasting caps, this store is now 
doing business as Gardner’s Home & Sports Center. The 
'Gardners continue to serve Southern Inyo County with a vast 
array of merchandise, in tune with the times. 
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EASTERN SIERRA MOTORS, INC. 

Bishop , Calif. 

Formerly ELLIS MOTORS 



Top Left: Bishop Branch, 1947. Top Right: Lone Pine establishment, 1947. Center Left: Lone Pine, 1941. Center Right: Shell gas pumps, 1941. 
Left: (In uniform) Ray Gillespie. Right: Howard Ellis. Lower Left: 1934, 7 brands of gas pumps. North on Main Street, lumber yard where Dow 
Motel is now. Lower Right: Frank Seglie with first Standard Oil truck at Big Pine Distribution Center. 
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OWENS 


(Established Since 1928) 

FINEST PRESCRIPTION SERVICE" 


MAIN STREET, BISHOP 


I 12 SOUTH 


OWENS VALLEY DRUG CO. 

BISHOP 

The Owens Drug Co., at 112 South Main Street, in Bishop 
was owned previous to the present family by the Winham 
family. 

In March 1928, Nick Mandich, Sr. came to Bishop from 
Los Angeles and bought out the Winhams. He was born and 
raised in Los Angeles, but he wanted to get away from the 
“rat race” of big city problems and was happy to find a store 
in Bishop. He moved his family, which included his wife Hal- 
lie, son Nick, Jr. and daughter, Barbara, to Bishop in May 
1928. 

Nick, Sr. was active in the community, serving in all man¬ 
ner of ways and helping with many activities. His children 
attended the Elementary and High Schools in Bishop. 

Nick, Jr. bought Owens Valley Drug store from his retiring 
Dad in 1953. He has followed in his father’s footsteps, helping 
in all manner of activities. He married Barbara Brown, whose 
families, the Browns and the Chamberlains, were early settlers 
in the Valley, thus sealing his ties to Owens Valley still more 
closely. They have three children, Nick III, Neal and Pattie 
Sue. 
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UNION 

CARBIDE 


UNION CARBIDE CORPORATION 

METALS DIVISION 

PINE CREEK OPERATIONS • BISHOP, CALIFORNIA 


THE MINING TRADITION AT PINE CREEK 

The long mining tradition at Pine Creek Mine was estab¬ 
lished by Civil War veterans who reputedly migrated west as 
prospectors for gold. These ventures were not particularly 
successful since the gold content was too low a grade to work. 
The search for other minerals persisted and eventually claims 
for tungsten and molybdenum were located in the Morgan 
Lake area. 

Just before the start of the First World War, the demand for 
tungsten and molybdenum had grown greatly. In April, 1916, 
four men, O. E. (Billie) Vaughn, A. E. Beauregard, C. C. 
Beauregard, and James Sproul, filed location notices and 
named their claims Blizzard 1-2-3 and 4. The claims were 
aptly named since the party arrived at what was to be the Pine 
Creek Mine after a journey in which a blizzard almost wiped 
them out. They began working their claims by hand. The 
work was difficult and had to be sent down the steep trail by 
pack trains of mules to waiting wagons. The ore was loaded 
on a narrow gauge railroad and shipped south for processing. 

During the latter part of 1917 and early in 1918, the claims 
were transferred to Pine Creek Tungsten Company. Mining 
operations were discontinued in 1919 because of a slump in 
the tungsten market. The Tungsten Products Company took 
over the mine in 1923 and by 1924 had built a 125-ton mill to 
produce scheelite and copper concentrates. The property was 
closed in 1926 and remained idle for about eleven years. 

On May 14, 1936, United States Vanadium Corporation, a 
wholly owned subsidiary of Union Carbide Corporation, 
acquired the property. By this time, a narrow winding dirt 
road had been constructed from Rock Creek Lake up over 
Morgan Pass by way of Morgan Lake to the mining property. 
USV improved the road and erected a permanent camp for 
employees, in addition initiating the redevelopment of the 
mine. The existing water-wheel generated power to run the 
old mill was not of sufficient capacity to operate a larger mill 
which the company contemplated building. The California 
Electric Power Company constructed a line up Pine Creek 
Canyon to the mine. This, in itself, was regarded as a great 
feat. All poles, wire, and necessary auxiliary supplies were 
transported by pack string up the hill beyond Brown’s Camp, 
at an elevation of about 7,000 feet above sea level, to the “A” 
Level Mine at an elevation of 10,800 feet. 

Construction of the Company mill at “A” Level was com¬ 
pleted, and the mill placed in operation on November 24, 
1937. This mill was built for the recovery of tungsten. By this 
time, production of molybdenum from other properties in the 
United States had so greatly expanded that it was not profit¬ 
able to operate the Pine Creek Mine as a molybdenum pro¬ 
ducer. The mill operated until 1941 when it was destroyed by 
fire. 

During this time, a small village of fifteen houses was 
erected at “A” Level to accommodate employees and their 
families. In 1938, approval of an application to the Forest 
Service for the right to build a road down the Pine Creek side 



of Brown’s Camp was obtained. This road was started in July, 
1938 and completed by January, 1939. It was a dirt road, very 
narrow, about seven miles long and contained fifteen switch- 
backs, on many of which even a small car or pickup had to 
back up to get around the turns. In some places, the grade on 
this road was as much as 23 percent. The road has since been 
improved and widened, and the lower portion below Brown’s 
Camp realigned at various times. 

During 1940, an experimental refinery plant was erected for 
the treatment of tungsten flotation concentrates from the “A” 
Level mine. This plant started in September of that year, and 
in 1941 construction of a full scale plant was started at Upper 
Scheelite (the present mill site). This plant consisted of a con¬ 
centrating unit similar to that at “A” Level, and a refinery 
similar to the experimental plant which was built. Shortly 
after this plant was completed, a village of 30 houses for the 
accommodation of married employees and their families was 
built at the mouth of Gable Creek, about halfway between 
Upper and Lower Scheelite. 

Continuous mining of the ore bodies above “A” Level from 
1936 to 1942 was rapidly depleting the known ore reserves of 
the property. An exploration program, using diamond drills, 
which originated from “A” Level indicated that the ore body 
extended several hundred feet below the workings on that 
level. A tunnel was started in early 1944 from the present site 
of the Zero tunnel. This tunnel was completed into the ore 
body in 1949. It is about one and one-half miles long. In 1960 
work was started on the Easygo Adit (Curly Adit) and com¬ 
pleted by the end of 1965. This tunnel is at the site of the pres¬ 
ent day mill and intersected the ore body two and one-quarter 
miles into the mountain. 

The Pine Creek Mine still produces molybdenum, copper 
concentrates, and small amounts of gold and silver in addition 
to tungsten. It has been a pioneer in safe mining practices; 
and, although the weather hasn’t changed much over the 
intervening years, the Union Carbide people at Pine Creek 
have learned a lot through experience so that the catastrophic 
hazards that existed at the turn of the century have been 
removed. 
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BANK OF AMERICA 
NEARLY 50 YEARS IN INYO COUNTY 

Although the banking industry was first introduced to Inyo 
County back in 1903, there were a number of such institutions 
identified with the area before the Bank of America. Names 
such as Owens Valley Bank, First National Bank of Bishop, 
Inyo County Bank, with branches in Big Pine, Independence, 
and Lone Pine, all created history prior to the closing of the 
banks in 1927. Pioneers associated in one way or another 
included the names of Watterson, Shaw, Hughes, Andrews, 
Cannel, Varney, Eastman, George, Partridge, Warren, Mairs, 
Wright, Matlick, Wonacott, Yandell, Marshall, to mention a 
few. 

Reportedly in late 1927, Bank of Kern was organized with 
Claude L. Patterson as Manager. Soon thereafter the bank 
was changed to Security Trust Company of Bakersfield; then 
Security Bank and Trust Company, and later United Security 
Bank and Trust Company. Bank of America of California 
became the successor and changed the name to Bank of 
America National Trust and Savings Association with Claude 
L. Patterson, the Branch Manager, on December 21, 1934, 
when the charters for the Bishop and Lone Pine branches 
were officially activated. The first location was at the corner 
of East Line Street and Main in the former First National 
Bank building constructed by the Eastham families, Charles 
and John. Bank of America later moved to a location on the 
west side of South Main Street south of West Line Street 
where it remained until early 1964, when a move was made 


into a newly constructed building on the site of the Kittie Lee 
Inn, then owned by Bill Whorff, on North Main Street, where 
it is presently located. 

In the nearly 50 years of existence in Inyo County, the 
Bishop Branch of the Bank of America has had only four 
Branch Managers. Beginning with Claude L. Patterson, who 
was associated with the Bank of Kern, John Byrne became 
Manager about 1935 with Nuril J. Fish as Cashier. George 
Plummer succeeded Byrne in 1946 and was Manager until his 
retirement in January, 1961. Joe Thomas was then appointed 
the Manager and still holds that position today. 

Bank of America has been assisted over the years through 
the guidance of many businessmen and ranchers. Probably 
one of the most outstanding advisory boards was composed of 
members of long standing in the community, comprised of W. 
A. (Gus) Cashbaugh, John Runkle, Gene Crosby, George 
Deibert, and Art Barlow, Sr. All are now deceased except 
Runkle and Cashbaugh, but their families are still promi¬ 
nently known in the valley. 

Bank of America has flourished in Inyo County over the 
many years and has granted credit in the many, many millions 
of dollars to business people, ranchers, miners, packers, and 
has been a major key to the success and development of the 
recreational industry in Inyo and Mono Counties. Hundreds 
of homes have been financed over the years and the bank has 
supported many of the county, hospital, and school district 
bonds, having purchased the vast majority of the issues. 

The bank and its many stockholders in the valley is proud 
to have been a part of early Owens Valley. 
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Mr. and Mrs. Jack Schat 


THE STORY OF 

THE ONLY ORIGINAL SHEEPHERDER 
BREAD 


THE ORIGINAL 



SHEEPHERDER BREAD 

COPYRIGHT 1938 



In the early 1900’s, sheepherders grazing their bands in the 
Owens Valley required a bread capable of retaining its flavor 
and freshness for long periods of time. Robert Schoch, owner 
of the “Vienna Bakery” in Bishop, accepted the challenge and 
developed “The Original Sheepherder” loaves. This special 
blend of flours, pure well water and other ingredients fulfilled 
the shepherds’ needs and has become a much sought-after 
taste treat. Baker Schoch originally produced one and a half 
pound and three pound loaves to meet the needs of his spe¬ 
cific first customers, the sheepherders. He copyrighted the 
name “Original Sheepherder’s Bread” in 1938. Louise Schoch 
sold the recipe to the present owners. She still resides in 
Bishop. 

Mr. and Mrs. Jack Schat purchased the “Bishop Bakery” in 
1968, renaming it “Schat’s Dutch Bakery”. In addition to the 
“Original Sheepherder’s Bread,” they carried on with their 
generations of Dutch baking background. The demand for 
Schat’s baked goods became so great that a large modern bak¬ 
ery was built in Bishop. Retail outlets were established in 
Lone Pine, Mammoth Lakes and June Lake, as well as a beau¬ 
tiful redesigned store in the original “Bishop Bakery” building 
on Main Street, in Bishop. 

Today, their sons Dan and Eric Schat are running the busi¬ 
ness. Their new ventures include Schatzee’s Restaurant in 
Mammoth, next to its bakery. They are currently remodeling 
the Ellis Motors building in Lone Pine to provide new quar¬ 
ters for that bakery. They are building a bakery in Laguna 
where the “Original Sheepherder” loaves will be baked in a 
modern Swedish oven and will be sold on the same spot. 

The Schats have produced other breads which have become 


famous, namely, “The Fisherman’s Bread”, “Sprouted Wheat 
Bread”, “Squaw Bread”, and the “Cowpoke” loaf. These 
breads are now carried in Alpha Beta Markets of California, 
Lucky, Albertsons and Market Baskets, shipped fresh daily 
from Bishop. 

Their newest venture is a very sophisticated mix, developed 
after years of research by the Pillsbury Company’s laborator¬ 
ies. This will enable the major bakeries, world-wide, to pro¬ 
duce a uniform loaf of “Original Sheepherder Bread”. 
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As you read through the 21 articles of this chapter, we think you will be impressed with the good times that the early settlers had 
— they worked hard, from day-up to sundown, but when it came time to relax and have some fun, they all pitched in to make it an 
event to be remembered. The 4th of July seemed, especially, to be a day which everyone celebrated with great delight, so we find 
no less than five articles about these celebrations. 

This chapter also includes the natural phenomena that was felt in Inyo County,-including the impact of the earthquake of 1872 
as felt by those who lived through it, snow storms, floods, Haley’s Comet and how the men of Lone Pine conquered Mt. Whitney.. 


THE FAMOUS SNOW STORM OF 1865 

By T. E. Jones 

During the night we had a snow storm. About ten inches of 
the beautiful stuff fell. This storm reminds us of a still more 
beautiful one which we experienced in this Valley just twenty- 
one years ago. 

Owens Valley then was something of a wilderness, nor were 
the noble red men angelic or lovable. At the time referred to, 
January 1865, this scribbler struck camp one cold, raw day at 
Jim Probasco’s, on the banks of Owens River. On account of 
scarcity of wood and food, and worst of all, because Jim was 
out of tobacco, both of us rolled into bed quite early. Under 
the blankets we built airy castles, the future loomed up greatly 
before us, “Yes”, said Jim, just before dropping into a snore, 
“the winters are very mild, it never snows in this Owens River 
country”. In another moment Jim was snoringly in the Arms 
of Morpheus. 

Next morning, he was up before daylight, rushed to the 
door, and suddenly, like a Comanche, yelled, “Wake up, the 
snow is belly deep”. The other snoozer endeavored to con¬ 
vince him that he was perpetrating a joke, or dreaming, 
because “It never snows in Owens Valley”. Nevertheless, the 
beautiful fact remained. Snow had fallen during the night to 
the depth of twenty-six inches. The shanty was then eagerly 
prospected for supplies, which resulted in the discovery that 
there was only a small quantity of beans. So, for some little 
time, our sumptuous repast at the Hotel de Probasco con¬ 
sisted of beans, straight. 

Probasco and Westerville bached it for many years 
together. Both are dead. Our famous snowstorms, few and far 
between, come and pass away, and in the interval many an 
old pioneer drops, the remaining ones are turning gray, while 


some are tottering to the grave. They will soon experience 
their last storm, yet courage does not forsake them. With the 
great Frenchman Victor Hugo, they exclaim “Although the 
snows of many winters are on my head, eternal Spring is in my 
heart.” 

1872 EARTHQUAKE 

By Peggy Streeter 

At 2:30 A.M. on the morning of March 26, 1872, an earth¬ 
quake struck the Owens Valley, which, although it pre-dated 
seismologic-recording instruments, is generally conceded to 
be the greatest in this country since the West was explored. 
Scientists say it was probably as high as 10 on the Richter 
Scale of measuring quakes. The Owens Valley Fault is an off¬ 
shoot of the coastal San Andreas Fault, and scientists find evi¬ 
dence of earlier displacements which certainly have helped to 
raise the Sierra Nevada Range. 

The epicenter of this quake was just north of Lone Pine, 
where the fault is clearly visible as it parallels Route 395. At 
Pangborn Road turn-off there is a 13' displacement, now 
eroding, and south of it an area of marsh grass shows that 
water is trapped by the fault. Near here is the mass grave of 16 
victims. 

All adobe and most brick and stone buildings were demol¬ 
ished. A piece of old adobe wall is protected and fenced, in 
the alley behind the building now housing Attorney Peggy 
Nolan’s office, in the 100-block of North Main Street, Lone 
Pine. This fault can be seen in places, from Haiwee to just 
north of Big Pine. 

The shock was felt in San Diego, San Francisco, and Salt 
Lake City, Utah. A number of aftershocks continued until 
two months later, devastating the Owens Valley. Lake Diaz, 
just south of Lone Pine, was formed by this earthquake, and 
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Owens Lake tipped two feet on the northern end. Afterwards 
— the shore was 2' higher at Swansea, and 2' lower on the 
northwest side. 

Many are the tales from this giant quake of 1872, such as 
the one told by someone lying in bed at the time. The earth 
rocked with such motion that the moon seemed to swing back 
and forth, like a trainman’s lantern, swinging as a warning. 
The roar was deafening and terrifying as cracks opened in the 
ground, rocks rolled down the mountains, and buildings fell 
around people’s heads. The unofficial count of the dead was 
27. See page 129 for technical aspects of the earthquake. 


THE 1872 EARTHQUAKE 

By Emma Louise Duval Spear 



Emma Louise Duval — 1882 
15 years old 


1 was four years and four months old when the earthquake 
occurred, March 26, 1872. Father took the family up onto a 
high point that projected into the canyon (this was at the 
Duval Springs northwest of Cerro Gordo) where we stayed for 
several days and nights. The earthquakes were continuous for 
several days. They were quite heavy, we would place our ear 
to the ground to hear the constant rumbling. 

In 1882, when 15 years of age, Emma wrote the following. 
The town referred to in this story was Lone Pine, about 
twenty miles away. 


EARTHQUAKES 

The other morning as I was trying to think of a subject to 
write about, I felt a shock of earthquake and it brought to 
mind the earthquake that occurred on March 26, 1872. I was a 
mere child then but remember it distinctly for it was so 
impressed on my mind, and hearing my mother and other 
people speak of it so often it kept it fresh in my memory. It 


happened in a small place in the eastern part of California, 
called Inyo County. It occurred about two o’clock in the 
morning and everybody was very much frightened, because 
they thought that the earth would never quit trembling, as the 
shocks were continuous for two or three days. I remember my 
elder sister taking myself and little brother into my mother’s 
room, as she had run out into the yard to see if there was any 
danger of rocks rolling against the house. The dog was howl¬ 
ing and the poultry squawking as if something was trying to 
choke, and they were so badly frightened they didn’t seem to 
know what to do but squawk, and no wonder — it was enough 
to frighten anyone. We lived about twenty miles up in the 
mountains from Owens Valley and the next day the sad report 
was received that people, men, women and children, had been 
killed and a great many badly hurt, mostly Spanish, as the 
country was then mostly settled with Spanish. Most all houses 
were made of adobe, that is why so many people were killed. 
In many places the earth settled from ten to twenty feet and 
for several miles in length. The next day large cracks were 
seen from five to six feet in width and fifty to a hundred feet 
in depth. A great many wells dried up and the water burst 
forth in a great many places throughout the valley where you 
would never have thought of seeing water. There were two 
men who were stopping on a farm a few miles from town and 
when the house fell, one man, by some means, was thrown out 
through a window and the other poor fellow was fastened 
down by some timbers so as to be entirely helpless and 
remained so till some men from town went out and released 
him from his painful position. The man that was thrown 
through the window ran into town saying that his companion 
was dead, and he was so badly frightened that as soon as it 
was day-break he started for Los Angeles on foot, without 
waiting to wash his face or change his clothes, as his face and 
hands were scratched and stained with blood and his clothes 
were badly torn. 

INYO COUNTY MORALS IN 1887 

By T. E. Jones 

“Inyo County is hardly the direction in which censors of 
morality would look. We have hardly forgotten the state of 
affairs that was revealed when an earthquake threw down the 
adobe walls of the dwellings in Owens Valley a few years ago, 
while the occupants were in bed.” 

The editor of the above paragraph from a San Francisco 
paper simply showed his ignorance of the progress of morality 
in our mountain country. That earthquake happened almost 
sixteen years ago, when the Valley was almost a wilderness, 
even in view of that fact, we say the paper’s charges are almost 
entirely false. We believe one man was killed by the falling of 
a wall in a place of questionable reputation, but there was but 
the one instance. Since then, the Valley has become peopled. 
Today there is no more moral county in the Golden State. 
There has not been a murder or other first class crime in this 
county within the past four years — if .we except the case in 
which the shooter and the shootee, so to speak, were Indians. 
It has been quite the fashion to give Inyo what is popularly 
called a “hard name”. Those who do so now simply admit 
themselves ignorant of the subject. If outside journals would 
notice our progression as cheerfully as they do our short-com¬ 
ings, a true impression would be created. 
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CELEBRATING THE GLORIOUS FOURTH 
IN 1885 

By T. E. Jones 

At Good Templars Hall, Oasis Lodge, Mrs. Carrie Shelley, 
the W.C.T.; Round Valley Lodge; T. H. Smith, W.C.T.; 
eighty in all, filed into the line and with quite a number in 
their showy regalia, they certainly added greatly to the force 
and scenic effect of the procession. Furthermore it may be 
here recorded that these Lodges were the first Civic bodies to 
march as organizations in the County. On an occasion of this 
kind, they may take pride both in that fact, and in their 
appearance and steady step. 

A PRETTY TOUGH TIME 

By T. E. Jones 

Mr. J. L. C. Sherwin had a pretty tough time of it last week 
in trying to get from his place in Round Valley to his place in 
Mono Mills. He started with a team and light wagon or buggy, 
intending to take them as far as the snow would permit, then 
go the remaining distance on foot. The principal object of the 
trip being to see what work would be required on the road to 
open communication. He got within seven miles of the Mills, 
when the snow became too deep for the team. Tying the 
horses up, he went on foot. The snow was soft and in places 
six or seven feet deep and it was quite dark before he got to 
the top of the mountain. He continued to flounder along in 
the darkness for hours, finally realizing that he had missed the 
proper point to begin the descent and that for the first time in 
his life he was completely lost. However, there was nothing to 
do but keep moving. When the moon got up pretty well he got 
his bearings and finally, some time after daylight, he got back 
to his wagon, only to find that the horses had broken loose 
and were gone. This indicated an additional weary tramp of 
about thirty miles and another night out. Fortunately, how¬ 
ever, Charles Summers, a way down this side somewhere, met 
and recognized the horses and capturing them he at once 
started to take them back, but met Mr. Sherwin some two or 
three miles on the road from the wagon. In due time Mr. Sher¬ 
win, kindly aided by Mr. Summers, got home, not materially 
worsted by his experiences. 

NOTICE 

March 29, 1888. (Inyo Register) 

The friends of Manuel Diaz, Lone Pine; Walter Ober, Big 
Pine; and Charles Olds, Round Valley, may all back their 
opinions with cash on April 26th, since a race has been 
arranged between the three men. The distance to be run is one 
hundred yards. It will decide the championship, and a good 
sized purse. There is much interest being shown as we hear 
that in addition to visitors from the south, a large delegation is 
expected from Candelaria and other camps. 

Olds and Ober are both in vigorous training and, no doubt, 
Diaz is letting no grass grow under his feet. The race will take 
place at the Fair Grounds and the entrance fee is ten dollars. 

April 26, 1888, Olds withdrew and Diaz won by fifteen 
inches. 


ROUND VALLEY HOLIDAYS — 1888 

By T. E. Jones 

We are told that the “melancholy days have come, the sad¬ 
dest of the year.” Yet, despite poetic effusions and stormy 
weather the Valley people spent the holidays with joyful glee 
and social parties and matrimonial alliances. With their train 
of gratifying contingencies, two of our most fascinating young 
ladies united in the bonds of matrimony. Mrs. Molly Hilton to 
James Hutchings and Miss Grace Sherwin to I. F. Smith. 
Their many friends extend warm congratulations. 

Monday evening, the day after Christmas, an interesting 
entertainment was given at Olds Hall by the school children, 
conducted by their teacher, Miss Thompson. At its conclusion 
Santa Claus dropped in and soon divested the Christmas tree 
of its profusion of valuables, goody-goodies and jim-cracks. 
Dancing was next in order, which was continued until the 
usual wee small hours. An excellent supper prepared by Mrs. 
Olds was served. The following Monday evening, a large 
crowd assembled and again tripped the light fantastic to the 
melodious strains discoursed by Misters Peregrine on the fid¬ 
dle and Flanigan on the pump organ and harmonica. 

At midnight another sumptuous feast, the tables as usual 
groaning with a variety of delicious viands. Supper being over, 
the hop was resumed up till daylight when breakfast was 
announced. By this time a first class snowstorm was asserting 
its rights. The snowflakes, big as flapjacks descending thick 
and fast. After getting their fill of breakfast, a howl was raised 
for more dance and was kept up, in unison with the storm, 
until noon Tuesday. The stereotyped phrase “good time” is 
inadequate to describe unalloyed pleasure. It’s no wonder the 
fond mother who was present at the dance with a young baby 
in her arms construed his screechings as also meaning “good 
time”. Like the Prodigal Son of old, Will Thorington, after 
several years sojourning in the Territories, has returned to see 
his mother, Mrs. Olds, and folks in general. The proverbial 
fatted calf was killed and all made merry on his return to the 
old home. Will will not remain here long since he holds a 
lucrative position in the North. A big boy’s love for his mother 
was exemplified the other night when Will and brother Char¬ 
lie, also with aprons pinned to their chins, helped their 
mother, and Charlie Olds, the tall sycamore of the Valley 
danced a polka with Ma. 

The Cold Wave . I would write you a paragraph concerning 
this extremely cold weather, with its great accumulations of 
ice and snow, fence deep. Ink bottles as well as grist mills are 
frozen up and can’t make them run. Flour is a scarce article 
here just now. Should you have a supply of pinenuts and 
taboose at that office, send some this way for general distrib¬ 
ution — our daily bread is given out and the prayers of the 
uprighteous availeth naught. A bad fix gives us “Beose.” 

The Register in its last issue exults over four marriages, 
magnificent number that. 

JULY 4, 1889 IN ROUND VALLEY 

By T. E. Jones 

About ten a.m., the racket commenced when the “Horri¬ 
bles” appeared. It was as if pandemonium had turned loose, 
the devil himself kicking out of the lower regions the worst 
and most horrible imps. We innocents who had assembled at 
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Olds Grove were frightened out of three years’ growth. The 
horrible regiment of ragamuffins marched pell mell. Some on 
skeleton horses, others in root carts and antequated wagons, 
which held up with rags and ropes. They yelled, screamed, 
rolled and tumbled, and finally his Satanic Majesty audibly 
muttered “Nuff, my pets”. 

In due course, the boisterous element subsided and a calm 
prevailed when the President of the day, John E. Jones, 
announced literary exercises were in order. The Round Valley 
Choir rent the air with melodious strains of music, recitations, 
declamations, etc. were rendered; notably, those of Birkett 
Sherwin and Charles Levy were delivered in fine style. The 
program announced the reading of the “Declaration of Impu¬ 
dence” but its enunciator was missing, he took to his heels. 
After the “Intellectual Feast”, refreshments were piled on 
long tables and justice was done to the abundance of delicious 
“hash” which our good women always prepare on such occa¬ 
sions. Three cheers — yes, give them a thousand; if they ever 
die (which is doubtful) what shall we do? 

Regrets were expressed by not seeing more of our Bishop 
Creek friends to help us demolish the fine variety of tempting 
eatables under which the table groaned. However, thirty to 
forty miles of traveling and celebrating is too much for one 
day. Big and little, old and young enjoyed themselves hugely. 
We ate and drank — nothing stronger than that sold on the 
grounds, Bavarian Beverage and Jasper’s Ginger Pop. Even 
the Goddess of Liberty grew exuberant — probably imbibed 
too much pop. When, during one of her spasms, she 
exclaimed “Boys, spread yourselves, better than fifty years 
ago was Independence Day”. In the afternoon races, games, 
football contests, etc., elicited much roaring fun. A display of 
fireworks was a prominent feature of the evening and all 
declare that the dance which ran until daylight the next morn¬ 
ing was the best we have ever had here. Excellent music was 
provided by Summers and Valverde. The entire proceedings 
from the morning of the Fourth until the morning of the Fifth 
was highly satisfactory to all. 

All young men of the Valley contributed handsomely to 
make the affair the success it was and the Olds family deserve 
much credit for their hospitality on this occasion as hereto¬ 
fore. 

A PICNIC IN THE EARLY 1900’s 

By Peggy Shaw Zimmerman 

My mother, Rosalind Black Shaw loved to cook, and 
besides working in our store in Big Pine full time, liked noth¬ 
ing better than to cook great meals for many friends. She 
always managed to think of fun things we could do. One spe¬ 
cial treat was a trip to the Fish Hatchery, near Independence. 
Here, we marveled at the cool interior of that interesting 
place. Best of all, though, was the delicious picnic that fol¬ 
lowed, and a chance to roll down the hills covered by luscious 
green grass. 

THE SOCIAL LIFE OF LONE PINE — 1900-06 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

There were two town-wide events each year, the Fourth of 
July and Christmas, in which the entire population united 


socially. 

The Christmas celebration centered in the upstairs hall of 
the schoolhouse on Locust Street. The school children sup¬ 
plied the program. 

Young men and a six-horse wagon drove to the end of the 
wood supply road south of Lone Pine canyon. The men 
entered the canyon near the first falls, and brought out two 
beautiful fir trees. They were cut off at the top and bottom to 
fit the height from floor to ceiling of the hall, and to preserve 
the wide-spreading branches. 

The platform was at the west end of the hall with a tree on 
each side. These were decorated with strings of popcorn, and 
Christmas glitter. On the tip of each bough was a small can¬ 
dle. 

Beforehand, each family brought a pillow case or two filled 
with family presents which were piled under the trees. 

When Christmas Eve arrived, heaps of brightly wrapped 
packages surrounded each tree. Many dolls and small toys 
dangled from tree branches. The town people packed the 
place to utmost capacity. Then the candles were lighted and 
the platform curtains drawn aside. 

When the program of music, recitations, and a skit or two 
was over, every child present received a big red apple, a large 
navel orange, a colorful bag of candy, and a bag of nuts. 

Suddenly the excitement was elevated by screams from the 
children. Santa Claus came bounding in, jumping up and 
down, and cracking a teamster’s blacksnake over the heads of 
the audience like gunfire. This reminded the children that 
Santa’s sled-team would shortly dart away at the crack of his 
whip. 

His red suit was trimmed with white. He wore high, black, 
shiny boots. His beard and hair were white and long. His high 
red cap had a white ball at the top. 

Santa rushed over, pulling a package from under the tree. 
He called, “Zella Meysan.” She hurried forward, excited and 
bewildered at receiving a present from the hands of Santa. 

Bobbie Harry ran down the aisle, his big eyes bulging, to 
receive his gift from Santa. Santa presented several others 
packages — taking some off the tree. 

Then those appointed rapidly distributed all presents to the 
crowd. In the whirl of this excitement Santa disappeared 
unnoticed by the children. “Where is he?” they would cry. 

“Oh, he has many more places to go tonight, he couldn’t 
stay long.” 

When the trees were stripped of all presents, families 
refilled their bags, carrying them home to open and enjoy. 

There were no chimneys in Lone Pine for Santa to slide 
down. Hence no need of hanging stockings on the mantel. 
Neither was there a Christmas tree in any home. This was a 
community night. Ollie (Oliver) Dearborn was rated the best 
performing Santa Claus in town. 

Next morning, at ten, all the children gathered in front of 
the E. H. Edwards store, and Mrs. Edwards came out greeting 
them with a hearty “Merry Christmas.” This stately lady, the 
school-teacher type, then scattered hundreds of marbles in the 
street while we children scrambled like a mob, each one to get 
his share. 

When that was over we started playing “for keeps.” By 
night Grover Anton had most of the marbles in town. He was 
marble king with bags and bags of the little toys. 

Then came the all-night dance, ending the Christmas cele¬ 
bration. 
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The school building was all wood, and well constructed. It 
held up that massive weight as everyone crowded in. Folding 
chairs were unknown in those early days. We had backless 
benches. A single, narrow, U-shaped stairway with two land¬ 
ings and no hand rail, led to the second floor. One night a can¬ 
dle set fire to a tree, and except for quick action, no doubt half 
the audience would have perished. 

The Methodists had the only building in town. It stood east 
of the school. There were periods of a year or more when they 
had no minister. When on this circuit he usually lived in Inde¬ 
pendence. 

There were more Catholics than Protestants in town, but 
this made no difference in the social life. Every year or two a 
priest held meetings in the town hall for his people. 

The Episcopal church building near the present hospital 
was first built on the town plaza, by the Edwards family who 
owned the land. The erection of this church, after 1916, 
marked the end of the pure, western style Fourth of July cele¬ 
brations. Those pioneer days can never return. That genera¬ 
tion is gone, but their patriotic spirit of American loyalty 
ought never to be forgotten. 

With only kerosene lamps and tallow candles the town was 
in darkness every night. The only places kept open were the 
two saloons. 

The town music centered in the Castro, Cruz, Seliah, Mey- 
san and Spear families. Many others were drawn into this 
pleasure, but the Saturday night and special-occasion dances 
were the backbone of the town’s social life. Earlier than 1900 
Mollie Stevens seems to have been the professional center of 
music. Some years later, the town developed a small brass 
Band. 

Back then, the Mexican population celebrated the 16th of 
September in honor of Mexico’s independence. These occa¬ 
sions were typically colorful and thrillingly Spanish in all 
respects. Most of the town people took part. These occasions 
are remembered by a few still living. The fiesta also ended in 
an all-night dance. 

There was a man named Scheuman who came yearly to the 
valley. He had motion pictures and music by cylinder records. 
He got the crowds and their money. Also, a family named 
Godfrey came by occasionally as a vaudeville show. 

“Hide” Williams, an old man, travelled the valley buying 
up every hide and all scrap metal. He hauled it to Mojave and 
shipped it to the coast. “Hide” was a pleasant old fellow and 
everyone saved their scrap for his next trip. 

A traveling dentist came through periodically and moved 
on when business slackened. Dr. Irving Jacob Wooden, a 
bachelor, lived in Independence, but traveled up and down 
the valley by buggy. He was by no means a Christian; never¬ 
theless he was a missionary who gave himself unsparingly for 
the good of the people. 

Several times each summer, families gathered at the Stone 
Cabin on Lone Pine Creek for a picnic. This place is located 
at the last crossing before turning south to the Alabama Hills 
community. At the cabin was about an acre of grass and cot¬ 
tonwood trees along the creek. Later it was called the Soldier’s 
Camp. 

Also, each summer half the town camped on Cottonwood 
Creek, two miles below the first lake. Here the canyon wid¬ 
ened and flattened into a beautiful meadow. People arrived 
there by the old Hockett trail to Little Cottonwood, then by 
the Cottonwood Lake trail to the camp. 


In the days of the Steven’s sawmill, several miles down¬ 
stream, this place was called “Bug Hunter’s Camp” because 
government naturalists built a shelter there while studying 
insects. Later it was named Lone Pine Camp; then the Sol¬ 
dier’s Camp, then John Anton’s Camp, and other names have 
followed. 

These brief sketches of people and places give us a pleasant 
glimpse of Lone Pine’s social life 75 or more years ago. 

1891, TOO MANY FISHERMEN 
ON BIG PINE CREEK 

By Dorothy Williams, daughter 
A ccording to Journal of Grace Me A fee , Bishop 

A lively party of six left Big Pine at 8:30 A.M. August 10, 
1891 for a vacation up Big Pine Creek to the falls and lakes. 
Three ladies rode comfortably in the back seat of the sturdy 
wagon while three men balanced on rolls of bedding in front. 
They were Mr. and Mrs. George Hall, Mrs. Albion Engley 
and son Lowell of University of California at Berkeley and 
Jack McMillen, all of Big Pine, also Grace McAfee of Bishop, 
attending the Bishop Academy. 

Four rugged horses, including J. L. Sullivan, brought the 
happy party over the rocky roads, recently washed out by 
heavy rains. They carried three rifles, a pistol and four fishing 
poles, with food for two weeks. With rabbit, quail and 16 
speckled trout, caught on the way, they were guaranteed a 
bounteous supper that night. They wound up the beautiful 
canyon into the heart of the Sierras. At steep grades the ladies 
took to “Shank’s Mares” and gathered elderberries along the 
road following the wagon. 

Our camp is situated at the foot of 300-foot falls in a 
meadow of cottonwood and birch thicket, with grass. With a 
tent and every convenience possible, what a joy. After a 
sumptuous breakfast of trout, eggs, beans, pickles, pie, toast 
and coffee we shouldered our rods and were off for a climb up 
the first falls. We feasted our eyes on the grand cascades, and 
then another hard climb to the top. We met a band of sheep 
and made our way through them to the fishing grounds. The 
grandeur of the second falls was magnificent. All arrived in 
camp in time for dinner of string beans, fish, potatoes, coffee, 
bread, pie, cake, preserves and cucumbers and onions sliced 
in vinegar. The cucumbers got some of us that night. For my 
sore throat Mrs. Engley offered a gun cleaner dipped in castor 
oil. Today we caught 63 trout and salted 37. Both Mrs. Engley 
and Mrs. Hall have burned their wrists badly over the camp 
fire and I am the little nurse who takes care of them. With 
table clothes and napkins we set a fine table and Sapolio 
keeps our kettles shiny. 

Today Lowell let me target practice with his ivory handled 
pistol. I shot three holes in Lowell’s hat that even surprised 
me. 

We are about to start for the lakes. I rode horseback, seated 
sideways on a blanket, with a strap for a stirrup and a tin cup 
and satchel strapped around my waist. My tin cup made a tin¬ 
kling sound and I was dubbed “bell mare” and kept the lead 
to the second falls. All were horseback. We three sang and 
whistled up and up above the second cascades to a beautiful 
pasture of streams, wild roses, lilac, wild flowers and brilliant 
trees. Here we left all the horses except J.L.S. for Mrs. Engley 
to ride, and we started the next climb to First Lake. Mrs. Eng- 
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ley held on for dear life to keep from going over his tail. At 
First Lake, at the south end, Lowell carved his and Grace’s 
initials in a huge tree for all to see. As we progressed to the 
second lake with all the beauty, we uncovered our heads in 
reverent prayer to the almighty, who created the springs that 
gushed forth across the trail with banks of flowers of every 
hue. We sat on a mossy bank under a Tamarack and ate our 
lunch of mince pie, crackers and oysters. With banks of snow 
below us we passed through Flirtation Ave. to a huge granite 
boulder to rest. 

We started for the third lake but missed the trail and turned 
our faces homeward. It was difficult to come down over the 
sharp crevices. In spite of the hardships and danger the trip 
was the greatest enjoyment — cascades, lakes, tall mountains 
and glaciers in the distance. Quote — “I thank God I have 
seen so much” Grace. 

Footsores, with blisters and torn clothing, were soon forgot¬ 
ten with good food and sound sleep that night. The next 
morning Mrs. Engley made bread. She was delighted when it 
began to rise and gave a fair exhibition of an Indian War 
Dance. After dinner of fish, bacon, cooked onions, boiled 
potatoes, mince pie and anything left in the grub box, all six 
settled down for fun, their last night in camp. Lowell fell into 
the flour barrel and Grace and boys smeared honey over his 
face and hair that required an extensive shampoo. 

They sang to instruments, guitar, mandolin and violin, ate 
more mince pie and played cards until late, along with Indian 
games, including an Indian gambling game, “Peone” and kept 
the campfire roaring. Seated on one side of the fire were the 
three young folk in a wagon seat lustily singing, “The Spanish 
Cavalier” when the seat overturned and six feet were pointing 
heavenward. Laughter and applause followed. Tomorrow we 
pack and leave for home, after one more try at fishing and the 
fish don’t bite now. 

Dear camp in the Sierras, may all other campers have as 
good a time as we have had here. 


THE OWENS VALLEY CONTROVERSY IN 
PERSPECTIVE 

by Los Angeles Water & Power Dept. 

California’s worst drought in 45 years, and the dynamiting 
of the Alabama Gates on the Los Angeles Owens River Aque¬ 
duct on Sept. 15, 1976 have focused new attention on the slim, 
338-mile-long lifeline that provides the City of Los Angeles 
with 80 per cent of its water supply. 

Ever since William Mulholland, Chief Engineer for the 
Water Department, completed the first aqueduct in 1913, the 
system has sparked a mixture of praise, criticism and puzzle¬ 
ment. 

One of the main problems in this controversy is that there 
are few documented accounts which tell the story accurately 
and objectively. 

Of several books that discuss the subject, only “The Water 
Seekers”, published by Remi A. Nadeau in 1950, has tried to 
look at both sides in a thorough manner. 

Actually, the controversy consists of three related stories 
separated by time. Roughly the periods in question are 1900 
to 1913, 1923 to 1928, and 1972 to the present. 

A drought at the turn of the century found Los Angeles in a 


serious dilemma. The Los Angeles River supply was drying up 
for lack of rain and increased usage by a population that had 
doubled in a four-year span from 1900 to 1904. 

Contrary to the thinking of no-growth advocates today, 
water was not the villain that brought people to Los Angeles. 
They came because of the climate and the opportunities. 

Ironically, much of the growth was due to commercial 
activity surrounding the mining and transportation of bullion 
from Inyo County, the same county from which the city was 
to get its future water supply. 

Following a suggestion by Fred Eaton, former city engineer 
and later mayor of Los Angeles, Mulholland went to the 
Owens Valley to seek more water for the city. 

There he found a small population of about 5,000. He also 
found a water supply from the melted snows of the eastern 
slope of the Sierra Nevada Range flowing into the highly 
saline Owens Lake. There the water was lost to evaporation 
because the lake had no outlet. The wasted water was capable 
of supporting a population of about two million. 

The valley floor received less than six inches of rain a year 
and was, and still is, largely desert. 

In his journal entitled “Up and Down California in 1860- 
64,” William H. Brewer verifies this description in Chapter 
HI, as follows: 

“The Sierra Nevada catches all the rains and clouds from 
the west — to the east are deserts — so, of course, this valley 
sees but little rain, but where streams come down from the 
Sierra they spread out and great meadows of green grass 
occur. Tens of thousands of the starving cattle of the state 
have been driven here this year, and there is feed for twice as 
many more. Yet these meadows comprise not over one-tenth 
of the valley — the rest is desert.” 

Although there were pockets of farming around streams 
and irrigation ditches, farming was of such marginal nature 
that most of the farmers who later sold their land to Los 
Angeles at a good profit were glad to do so. 

The January, 1976, issue of the National Geographic maga¬ 
zine included an interview with Arlie A. Brierly, age 91, who 
recalled those transactions. 

Brierly, who was born in the valley and served Inyo County 
as surveyor, undersheriff, assessor, and superintendent of 
schools, had this to say about the city’s ethics on the sale of 
valley land: 

“My mother was the first woman to homestead in Inyo 
County. The city paid a fair price for our ranch, as it did for 
all the others.” 

Returning to Mulholland’s quest in 1905, Los Angeles had 
found its new water supply, and events moved swiftly. 

In order to prevent land speculation, city agents anony¬ 
mously purchased land and water rights at going prices. 
Approximately one-fourth of the property was acquired in 
this manner. 

Coincident with this activity, the federal government was 
investigating the possibility of building a reservoir to provide 
a firm supply of water to irrigate a portion of the valley. As a 
result, some of the land owners believed they were dealing 
with federal land agents. 

When the news finally broke, property values immediately 
skyrocketed, and Los Angeles paid inflated prices for the 
remainder of the property purchased. 

Also, suspicions were fanned by those who pointed to the 
fact that the city was unable to put to immediate use all of the 
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water from the aqueduct. This led to the annexation of the 
San Fernando Valley. 

The explanation for this, of course, is that there is usually 
an over abundance of water in all newly completed water 
importation projects, since they are built to absorb projected 
community growth as well as immediate needs. 

Following completion of the then 233-mile-long aqueduct 
in 1913, the next few years were relatively free of controversy. 

In the early 1920s, a series of dry years, and increased irri¬ 
gation near Bishop reduced the flow of the Owens River while 
demands for water in Los Angeles increased. 

To supplement the river flow, the DWP began to drill wells 
on its Owens Valley property in 1917. At the same time, it 
began to buy additional land north of Independence to the 
Bishop area. 

Businessmen and farmers began to worry about the eco¬ 
nomic future of the upper part of the valley, which had not 
been affected by the earlier purchases. 

Feelings ran high, and, beginning in May, 1924, and contin¬ 
uing sporadically through July, 1927, there were 10 dynamit- 
ings of the aqueduct. 

In November, 1924, a group of valleyites, led by Mark Wat- 
terson, seized the Alabama Gates for three days, spilling water 
into Owens Lake. 

In the end, the city bowed to the desires of valleyites and 
agreed to buy unneeded town properties in the Owens Valley. 
The result was that, by the mid-1930s, Los Angeles acquired 
more than 90 per cent of privately-owned lands, both business 
and rural. 

Invariably, biased reports of the events omit what was 
probably the greatest tragedy to befall the people of the 
Owens Valley. 

The popular Watterson brothers, who had accused the city 
of chicanery, had been embezzling their depositors’ funds. 
Three weeks after the last aqueduct bombing, the banks 
closed. In “The Water Seekers”, Nadeau wrote: 

“Most tragic effect of the debacle was the almost complete 
financial prostration of the valley’s people. All business had 
been transacted through these five banks, and their closure 
had left merchants and customers alike with nothing but small 
change on hand. 

“Lifetime savings of the people — in many cases the entire 
payment gained from the city for the sale of homes and 
ranches — had been wiped out.” 

The Wattersons were convicted by an Inyo County jury 
and went to prison for five years. 

Contrary to the belief that it was not concerned about the 
welfare of Owens Valley, Los Angeles began leasing back its 
properties at favorable terms in order to stabilize and support 
the economy in the area. In many cases, former owners, both 
rural and business, remained as lessees. 

The city land was leased primarly for cattle grazing which 
had always been the dominant agricultural activity in the val¬ 
ley. 

Beginning in 1936, a series of wet years produced an abun¬ 
dant growth of native grasses, and cattle- and sheep-ranching 
flourished. 

The prosperity of the region was aided by the building of 
highways, which made the area easily accessible by automo¬ 
bile. By 1940, a million tourists a year were visiting the valley, 
bolstering local businesses by about $5 million annually. Of 
the resurgence, Nadeau said: 


“Most of this vacation traffic was coming from the great 
metropolis to the south, which had been mushrooming for 25 
years on a foundation of Owens River water. Thus, the lost 
product was bringing its own indirect return. Angelenos who 
would scarcely admit their address when visiting Owens Val¬ 
ley in the bitter twenties were now welcomed as customers in 
the valley’s leading business — the tourist trade. 

“Nor was this the city’s only aid to Owens Valley. New 
water and power projects brought added employment and 
heavy payrolls to the eastern Sierra country.” 

After completion of the aqueduct extension in 1940 to a 
total distance of 338 miles and the storage of additional water 
in Crowley Lake, the city was able to give the local economy 
another boost by releasing some water to ranchers for the irri¬ 
gation of alfalfa and other pasture crops. 

The prosperity beginning in the late 1930s was soon 
reflected in the request by business and civic leaders for the 
return of ownership of town properties to local people who 
wished to continue to make their homes and conduct business 
in the valley. 

In response to this request, some of the town properties 
owned by the City of Los Angeles have since been returned to 
private ownership. 

In addition to supporting the cattle industry and returning 
lands it had been pressured to buy in the 1920s, the DWP 
began working with the people of Inyo and Mono Counties, 
as well as the United States Forest Service and the California 
Department of Fish and Game, to promote the region’s new¬ 
est, and possibly greatest, resource — recreation. 

As a result, 75 percent of the 240,000 acres leased to private 
interests for ranching and agriculture, plus an additional 
67,000 acres of unleased city land, provide a relatively 
unspoiled outdoor playground for the public that will remain 
for future generations to enjoy. 

This is in contrast to the western slope of the Sierra, which 
is fenced by private interests up to federal and state park land. 

Out of this harmonious program has also come the fisheries 
at Crowley and Great Lakes, lands made available for new 
fish hatcheries, campgrounds and historical sites, and the pro¬ 
tection of the Tule Elk and the rare Pupfish. 

Also, as a result of this enlightened policy, all billboards 
formerly on city land along the highways have been removed. 
This has provided visitors with an unmarred view of the scenic 
beauty of the Sierra Nevada Range on the west and the Inyo 
and White Mountains on the east. 

The City of Los Angeles is currently paying more than $4 
million in taxes to both counties. The taxes are levied on city- 
owned land, property, water rights, and the value of water 
exported to Los Angeles. This is almost half of the taxes col¬ 
lected in the area. 

This money supports governmental services for a small 
population of 25,000 in both counties. 

This support for the community and the multiple use of 
land for the general public’s welfare, plus the inability of 
industry and population to expand in this relatively unspoiled 
area, has drawn grudging, but favorable comments from long¬ 
time local residents and visitors who have carefully weighed 
the pros and cons of city and federal ownership of lands in 
this region. 

For example, in the Los Angeles Times issue of June 20, 
1973, in an article about Bishop, California, sports writer Lupi 
Saldana interviewed several residents on this subject. Among 
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these was Art Hess, 82, owner of a lumber firm, who came to 
the valley in 1907. 

Hess had this to say: “At first I was unhappy and hostile, 
but now more and more people feel it was a good deal for the 
valley. If there was lots of land and water available for devel¬ 
opment, the valley would become just like Los Angeles — full 
of people.” In the January, 1976, issue of the National Geo¬ 
graphic, Mike Weege, a member of the Eastern Sierra Nevada 
Task Force of the Sierra Club, told reporters: “We recognize 
that Los Angeles is probably the savior of the valley.” 

Similar comments expressed by others are a far cry from the 
accusation that “the huge metropolis of Los Angeles is deci¬ 
mating a helpless valley”. 

Critics resurrect this label with every attempt by the city to 
manage its water supply in an efficient manner. 

At this point it should be noted that the city does not own 
all of the valley’s water as some critics claim. Many local peo¬ 
ple did not sell out in earlier years, and the DWP does not 
interfere with their water supply. 

In conjuction with the planning for the Second Aqueduct, 
in the 1960’s the DWP agreed to rewrite leases to provide 
groundwater pumping for the irrigation of 15,000 acres of 
city-owned land for alfalfa and cattle raising. Studies had 
indicated that crop productivity could be maintained on less 
water if the ranchers would switch to sprinklers and modern 
irrigation methods. (The DWP helped ranchers convert by 
amortizing the cost of permanent sprinkler systems.) 

The DWP’s goal in all this was to maintain the valley’s level 
of agricultural productivity, while filling both aqueducts to 
their intended flow of 666 cubic feet per second (cfs). 

To do so, the DWP found it would have to pump 89 cfs 
from the region’s underground water table. This water, which 
is naturally stored underground, has been pumped by the city 
during dry cycles dating back to 1917. 

“MAN AGAINST THE MOUNTAIN” 

By Ruth Woodman 

Reprinted by permission of National Broadcasting Co. 
(Originally broadcast by The DuPont Company on February 17, 
1947 on (( The Cavalcade of America" program.) 

Hitty: Did your husband go up that mountain alone, Eliza¬ 
beth? 

Eliz: No, Aunty Hitty. Gus took a ranger and a photographer 
with him. (DISTANT RUMBLE OF THUNDER) 

Hitty: Well, he better be gettin’ back. There’s another one of 
them storms brewin’ up there. When Whitney’s in that mood 
it ain’t safe! 

Eliz: Aunt Hitty! You talk as though the mountain were alive. 
Mountains don’t have moods. 

Hitty: Whitney does! It’s vicious, I tell you, Elizabeth! It ain’t 
just a mountain. It’s a devil! Killed my own husband . . . 
caught him in an avalanche . . . at a time o’ year when there 
ain’t avalanches! An’ my man wasn’t the only one! (HEAV¬ 
IER ROLL OF THUNDER . . . MUCH CLOSER) I tell 
you, Elizabeth, if Gustave keeps goin’ up that mountain . . . 
sooner or later, it’ll get him! 

Announcer: In the little village of Lone Pine, California, dusk 
comes unnaturally early, for, directly to the west, rearing itself 
almost 15,000 feet against the sky, is the towering bulk of 
Mount Whitney — highest peak in the United States. Because 


of its avalanches, and the fierce electrical storms which swept 
down from its peak to engulf them, the villagers of Lone Pine 
regarded Mount Whitney as a malignant force bent on their 
destruction. Then in August, 1903, Gustave Marsh, a new¬ 
comer to Lone Pine, who had no superstitious fear of the 
mountain, set out to conquer it. (DOOR OPENS AND 
BANGS SHUT) 

Gustave: Elizabeth! 

Eliz: Gus! Oh, Gus, I’m so glad you’re back! 

Gustave: Hello, darling. How are you? How’s the baby? 

Eliz: Fine. Everything’s fine, now that you’re back. 

Hitty: You just got here in the nick of time, Gustave. The 
storm’s goin’ to hit here any minute! 

Gustave: We’ve been racing it all the way down! 

Eliz: Tell me, Gus . . . 

Gustave: I found what I was looking for. 

Eliz: Are you sure? 

Gustave: Positive. Now we can go ahead and make that 
mountain earn its keep. 

Hitty: What are you talking about, Gus? 

Gustave: What am I always talking about . . . Mount Whit¬ 
ney. I’m going to put that mountain to work, Aunt Hitty. 
Hitty: Don’t talk like that, Gus. The mountain’ll kill you sure! 
Gustave: Maybe it will, Aunt Hitty . . . but if it kills me, the¬ 
re’ll be others to push the job through. 


Voice: Order! Order! (CROWD QUIETS) That’s better. Now 
. . . I don’t know the reason for this town meetin’ any more 
than you do. Gus Marsh asked me to call L . . . and Gus’ll 
have to do the explainin’. Okay, Gus . . . she’s all yours. 
Gustave: Thanks, Bert. (PAUSE) I didn’t give you folks much 
notice about this meeting tonight ... I couldn’t. If we’re 
going to do what I hope you’ll agree to do, we’ll have to start 
work right away. 

Tom: What is it? What you got in mind, Gus? (CROWD 
MURMURS) 

Gustave: Building a trail up the east slope of Mount Whitney. 
Tom: A trail up the EAST slope?! 

Voice: How far up? 

Gustave: All the way . . . clear to the top. (CROWD: 
REACTS UNFAVORABLY) 

Voice: That’s impossible! 

Voice: Nobody’s ever reached the top from this side! 

Gustave: It can be done. Ed Cross and Fred Spears will bear 
me out on that. They went along with me on this last trip. We 
climbed to 13,000 feet . . . took pictures . . . drew maps . . . 
and found a way to reach the summit from the east slope. 
Voice 2: After you get up there, what good’ll it do you? 
Gustave: I was coming to that. I want to put Mount Whitney 
to work . . . useful work. (CROWD: REACTS SHOWING 
ITS AMUSEMENT) 

Voice: You stayed up on that mountain too long, Gus! Make 
a mountain WORK! 

Gustave: Wait a minute, boys. If we build a trail up the east 
slope . . . the kind of trail I have in mind . . . one that can be 
traveled safely by men who aren’t mountaineers . . . Mount 
Whitney’ll work for us. 

Oscar: You mean it’ll draw tourists? 

Gustave: It may . . . but I was thinking of scientists. 
(CROWD: REACTS) 
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The formidable mountain, which the Lone Pine men conquered in 1910. 


Oscar: Scientists? 

Gustave: Yes. Whitney’s the highest spot in the United States 
the best place in the country for scientists to study the 
atmosphere, observe the stars and carry on experiments . . . 
Voice: Can’t you just see a long-haired college professor lug- 
gin’ a telescope up Mount Whitney? 

Gustave: He wouldn’t have to, my friend, if there was an 
observatory up there. (CROWD: MURMURS ITS SUR¬ 
PRISE) 

Oscar: Observatory?? What do you mean? 

Gustave: That’s my dream ... an observatory, equipped 
with all the latest, scientific apparatus . . . atop Mount Whit¬ 
ney. (CROWD: REACTS) 

Gustave: But the first step is a trail. 

Tom: Be a son-of-a-gun of a job, wouldn’t it, to build the kind 
o’ trail you’re talkin’ about? 

Gustave: It won’t be any picnic. 


Voice: It’d cost a lot o’ money, too. 

Voice 2: And what would Lone Pine get out of it? 

Gustave: Well ... if tourists did start coming here we’d all 
profit from it. . . and we’d all have the satisfaction of having 
given something to the country . . . something that no other 
village ... no other group of men and women could give. 
Voice 2: That ain’t enough for me. 

Tom: Quiet Jerry! (MORE QUIETLY) How much do you 
think it’d take to build the trail, Gus? 

Gustave: I don’t know, Tom . . . but, if we all go into this 
together . . . whatever it takes, we can raise it. 

Tom: Well. . . I’ll start you off with five dollars. 

Voice: You can put me down for five, too. 

Eliz: There’s over three hundred people in Lone Pine. If each 
of ’em donated five dollars . . . 

Voice 2: It wouldn’t be a drop in the bucket. 

Tom: I told you to shut up! Now, shut up, or get out! 
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Gustave: Let him alone, Tom. He’s right. (CROWD: 
REACTS) 

Gustave: There isn’t enough money in Lone Pine to pay for 
building that trail . . . We’ll have to build it ourselves . . . 
hack it out of the mountain with our own sweat . . . and, 
blood. Think it over . . . but think fast because this is August 
. . . and we have only a few weeks to work. 


(HOOVES AND JINGLE OF PACK-TRAIN BELLS) 
Gustave: There’s Bert with the pack train, Elizabeth. I have to 
be getting back up the mountain. 

Eliz: Are the men still as enthusiastic about building the trail, 
Gus? 

Gustave: You’d think it was their idea! A few more days . . . 
a week at the most. . . and we should be at the top. 

Hitty: Don’t start boastin’ now, Gustave. 

Gustave: Afraid the mountain’ll hear me, Aunt Hitty? 

Hitty: The trail ain’t finished yet. 

Gustave: Don’t be too sure. The men had only a few more 
hundred feet to go, when I left ’em to come down here. 

Hitty: There are still things can happen. 

Eliz: Oh, Aunt Hitty, stop it! 

Hitty: The mountain’s been warnin’ you . . . ever since you 
started to work. That blizzard that come early . . . an’ almost 
snowed you in. Them rock-slides out o’ nowhere. Men took 
sick mysteriously . . . 

Gustave: That was the altitude. 

Hitty: Runnin’out o’money . . . 

Gustave: We’ve always managed to get more ... a little at a 
time. And I’m sure we’ve got enough now to see us through. 
(CHUCKLES) Seems to me, you made a contribution to the 
work yourself, didn’t you, Aunt Hitty? 

Hitty: Well, I didn’t want to be the only person in Lone Pine 
who held out. 

Gustave: It’s been wonderful the way everybody’s helped. 
The women with their box-socials and cake-sales . . . 

Eliz: They’ll all be waiting for the news. 

Gustave: Well, just keep watching the mountain top. 

Eliz: You goin’ to signal us? 

Gustave: We’ve got huge bonfires ready. And I’m takin’ up 
fireworks this trip . . . and dynamite . . . enough to blow the 
top off the mountain. 

Hitty: Be careful somebody don’t get blowed to Kingdom 
Come. 

Gustave: I’ll handle it myself. 

Eliz: Oh, Gus, be careful! 

Gustave: Don’t worry, I will. But when that trail’s finished 
. . . everybody in Lone Pine and up and down Owens Valley 
is goin’ to know we made it. 

Hitty: The dynamite may start an avalanche! 

Gustave: We’ll be on top. 

Hitty: I know . . . 

Gustave: You’re certainly doing your best to scare me, Aunt 
Hitty. 

Hitty: It ain’t that, Gus. It’s just that I know that mountain 
• . . an’ there ain’t any man has set himself against that moun¬ 
tain yet and come off winner. 

Bert: Hey, Gus! It’s time we was startin’. 

Gustave: Be right with you. Goodbye, Elizabeth. Take care of 
yourself. . . and don’t let Aunt Hitty frighten you. 


Eliz: I’ll try not to, Gus . . .and. . . do be careful. 

(PACK TRAIN BELLS AND HOOVES ON GRANITE 
TRAIL) 

Bert: What’s the matter, Gus? 

Gustave: (MILES AWAY) Huh? 

Bert: We’re over the worst part of the trail; why are you 
lookin’ so worried? 

Gustave: I can’t hear the men working. Of course, they may 
have knocked off for a rest. 

Bert: It ain’t meal-time. (PAUSE) Say . . . you suppose 
somethin’s happened? 

Gustave: I don’t know. Hurry those mules along, Bert. 
(PACK-TRAIN HURRIES) 

Gustave: Ther’re the boys now. Tom! Oscar! What’s up? 

Tom: We are, Gus . . . Darned near. 

Gustave: You’ve reached the top?! 

Oscar: There’s only about a half-hour’s more work, Gus. 

Tom: We figured as long as this trail was your idea, you ought 
to be in at the finish. 

Gustave: Well, I’m here now, boys . . . let’s go. 

Gustave: Well, boys . . . the trail’s finished. Thanks for 
waitin’ for me. (LOW MURMUR FROM MEN) 

Oscar: It gives me a kind o’ queer feelin’ in my stummick. 

Tom: Me, too. I ought to feel like cheerin’ . . . but instead I 
feel like . . . well, like cryin’. 

Bert: Not me. Let’s get on with the celebration, Gus. 

Gustave: Just as soon as we plant the flag, Bert. 

Bert: Flag? 

Gustave: Sure. You know any better place to fly the flag than 
from the top of the United States? (BACKGOUND MUR¬ 
MUR OF MEN’S VOICES) 

Tom: There’s a storm brewing, Gus. If we want to signal the 
folks down in Lone Pine, we’d better hurry up. (LOW RUM¬ 
BLE OF THUNDER) 

Gustave: All right . . . Get the rockets ready, boys . . . and 
the dynamite! 

Oscar: They’re all set . . . ready to touch off! (CRACKLE 
OF WOOD) 

Bert: The bonfire’s lighted! 

Tom: Boy, look at that pitch pine burn, will you? Folks down 
below’ll think Whitney’s turned into a volcano! (LOW RUM¬ 
BLE OF THUNDER) 

Oscar: Hurry up! The storm’s cornin’ quicker than we 
thought. Look at that lightning! 

Bert: Tryin’ to compete with our fireworks, eh? (LOUDER 
RUMBLE OF THUNDER) 

Tom: An’ with our dynamite! (MEN LAUGH) 

Gustave: All right, boys ... set off the rockets . . . and the 
powder! 

Oscar: Okay. 

Tom: Here they go! (EXPECTANT PAUSE . . . THEN 
ROAR OF DYNAMITE . . . HISS OF SKY ROCKETS 
. . . CHEERS OF MEN . . . MORE DYNAMITE AND 
ROCKETS . . . THEN ABOVE IT LOUD RUMBLE OF 
THUNDER) 

Oscar: Can’t tell which is thunder an’ which is dynamite! 
(TERRIFIC CRASH OF THUNDER) 

Tom: That was thunder, all right! (EXCITEMENT ... AD 
LIB . . . “LOOK AT THAT THUNDER!” “STORM’S 
RIGHT OVER US!” ETC.) 

Gustave: Better get back to camp, boys! This is a bad one. 
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(TERRIFIC CRASH AS LIGHTNING STRIKES MOUN¬ 
TAIN TOP) (SHOUTS . . . YELLS . . . MAD SCRAM¬ 
BLE) 

Tom: Lord! That bolt struck the top of the mountain! 
Gustave: Are you all right, boys? (LOW RUMBLE OF 
THUNDER) 

Oscar: It’s movin’ over to the west of us now! The worst is 
over! 

Tom: Look! Layin’ there on the ground! 

Gustave: Who is there? 

Tom: Bert Survey. Come on . . . let’s see what’s the matter. 
Oscar: Wait — I’ll see if. . . 

Gustave: Dead? 

Oscar: Yes. Poor Bert, must’ve been killed instantly. (LOW 
RUMBLE OF THUNDER, AS MEN GATHER ROUND) 
Gustave: Man against the mountain. 

Oscar: An’ we thought we’d won! 

Gustave: Make a stretcher, boys, and we’ll carry him down. 
(SLOWLY) Down the trail. (MUSIC) 

Announcer: The death of Bert Survey increased the supersti¬ 
tious dread of Mt. Whitney and again Gustave Marsh had to 
inspire the people with enough courage and faith to continue 
work on the trail, always urging them on towards the goal of 
building an observatory at the summit. 

It is now the autumn of 1907. And the great crest of Whit¬ 
ney is still bare, except for the mounds of stones that hold the 
names of men who have climbed the mountain for adventure 
only. From his house in Lone Pine, Marsh stares up at the 
summit more than two miles above him and he talks to his 
wife. 

Gustave: Another summer gone, Elizabeth. And still no fur¬ 
ther progress! 

Eliz: Gustave . . . don’t be discouraged. 

Gustave: I’m not. . . really. But sometimes I can’t help won¬ 
dering if. . . 

Eliz: Somewhere in this country there must be men with the 
necessary vision and the brains . . . and the money. 

Gustave: I’m sure there are. If I just knew how to get in touch 
with them. 

Hitty: Get in touch with who? 

Gustave: Oh, hello, Aunt Hitty. 

Hitty: Who you tryin’ to locate? 

Gustave: Someone who’ll make our dream come true. 

Eliz: The observatory on Mt. Whitney. 

Hitty: You ain’t still thinkin’ about gettin’ a telescope up 
there? 

Gustave: I am. 

Hitty: Well, you might as well give up the idea, Gustave. 
’Cause it can never be done. On some mountains, mebbe, but 
not on Whitney. 

Gustave: How do you know? Nobody’s ever tried yet. 

Hitty: Oh yes, they have. 

Gustave: Who did? . . . When? 

Hitty: Oh, a long time ago. Back around 1880. When I was 
just a girl. Some men from Washington come out here with a 
big telescope. Got a bunch of soldiers to lug it up the moun¬ 
tain . . . the west slope, of course. They got part way . . . then 
they come to a two-hundred foot precipice ... so they turned 
around an’ went back. 

Gustave: Some men from Washington, you say? 

Hitty: From the . . . what do you call it? The Smith . . . 
Smith . . . 


Gustave: The Smithsonian Institution! 

Hitty: That’s it. 

Gustave: The Smithsonian Institution! Of course! Aunt Hitty, 
I think you’ve given me the answer! I’ll write ’em tonight! 


(COME UP ON SOUND OF WIND BLOWING ON TOP 
OF MOUNTAIN) 

Gustave: Well, gentlemen, I hope you feel repaid for your 
climb. 

Abbott: You say the summit is always clear of snow like this, 
Mr. March? 

Gustave: The year round, Doctor Abbott. 

Abbott: Amazing ... at almost 15,000 feet! 

Gustave: The wind keeps it swept bare . . . even in the dead 
of winter. 

Campbell: You don’t think the wind would blow the observa¬ 
tory itself off, do you? (OTHERS LAUGH) 

Gustave: Don’t worry, sir. We’d guarantee to anchor it firmly 
to the mountain, if the Smithsonian ever decided to build one 
here. 

Abbott: There’s no if about it, my friend. The matter has 
already been decided. 

Gustave: What’s your decision? 

Abbott: My colleagues and I are strongly impressed with 
what we’ve found here, Mr. Marsh. There’s no doubt about it, 
this mountain top offers unique conditions for scientific 
observation and research. 

Campbell: You couldn’t duplicate them anywhere. 

Abbott: We’re sending our findings on to Washington as soon 
as . . . (LAUGHS) as we get down to earth again . . . recom¬ 
mending that the Smithsonian Institution ask for funds for the 
building of an astronomical station on the summit of Mount 
Whitney. 

Gustave: That’s wonderful, Dr. Abbott! 

Abbott: Immediately after that we’ll have plans drawn up 
. . . and see about getting bids from builders. 

Gustave: I can tell you right now, sir, whatever anyone else 
may bid, I’ll underbid him. 

Abbott: You’re eager for the contract, aren’t you, Mr. Marsh? 
Gustave: I started this, Doctor Abbott; and I’d like to finish 
it. If it’s the last thing I ever do, I want the job of building the 
observatory here on Whitney. 

Abbott: You realize the difficulties, I’m sure. 

Gustave: I ought to. I’ve been up and down this trail more 
than any other living man, I guess. 

Abbott: In the condition the trail’s in now, I’d say that was 
impossible. 

Gustave: I agreed with you, Professor. But the trail can be 
repaired. I’ll guarantee it. 

Abbott: There’s one more stipulation, Mr. Marsh . . . per¬ 
haps the most important of all. The matter of time. 

Gustave: Yes? 

Abbott: The observatory must be completed . . . and ready 
for use ... by September 1st, of next year. 

Gustave: September 1st. . . 

Abbott: Not a day later. There are conditions which will exist 
on that date, you see . . . astronomical conditions . . . which 
won’t occur again for another thirteen years. We’ll want to 
take advantage of them to make observations from here. 
Gustave: I understand. 
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Abbott: If you could meet that deadline . . . 

Gustave: I can, sir. 

Abbott: You sound very confident, Mr. Marsh. 

Gustave: When a man wants something as much as I’ve 
wanted this ... he has to try. I’ll have the station ready, gen¬ 
tlemen, by September 1st of next year . . . 


(MUSIC:) (MIDDLE BREAK) 

Announcer: The people of Lone Pine, California, were afraid 
of Mount Whitney until Gustave Marsh overcame their 
superstitions and persuaded them to build with their own 
hands a trail up the hitherto unsealed eastern slope of the 
mountain. With the trail completed, Gustave was forced to 
mark time for three years until the representatives of the 
Smithsonian Institution traveled out to Mount Whitney and 
inspected the site on which he proposed to build an observa¬ 
tory. When they accepted his site, and his bid for the building 
of the observatory, he was elated. But now that the first flush 
of excitement has passed, Gustave realizes the tremendous 
difficulties still to be faced and conquered. 

Gustave: Maybe I was crazy, Elizabeth, to say I could do it. 
Elizabeth: You’ve got a year. 

Gustave: I’ve got exactly two months. 

Elizabeth: Till next September? 

Gustave: Two working months. It’ll be next July before we 
can tackle the trail... up there above timber line. And if you 
could see the shape it’s in! 

Elizabeth: Very bad? 

Gustave: It’ll have to be entirely rebuilt in some places . . . 
widened the whole way. That’s a season’s work in itself. 
Elizabeth: If you put enough men to work on it. . . Hire a big 
crew . . . 

Gustave: I would, if I had the money. 

Elizabeth: Won’t the Smithsonian . . .? 

Gustave: The Smithsonian is financing the observatory. But 
the work on the trail is my responsibility. That was the agree¬ 
ment. 

Elizabeth: Oh. 

Gustave: Two months . . . sixty days . . . 

Elizabeth: The folks of Lone Pine turned to and helped 
before. Perhaps they’ll help again. 

Gustave: After what happened to Bert Survey? They’re more 
superstitious than ever about the mountain! 

Elizabeth: It’s THEIR mountain, though, Gus. Don’t forget 
that. The biggest the most important thing in their lives. Call 
them together and tell them what you’ve undertaken and I’m 
sure they’ll back you up. 

Announcer: Elizabeth Marsh was right. When Gustave took 
his problem to the people of Lone Pine, they backed him 
again . . . and the work began. But, just as before, the moun¬ 
tain was against them. Avalanches . . . snow-drifts . . . 
fatiguing altitude . . . snow-blindness ... all Nature seemed 
united in an effort to defeat Gustave Marsh in his battle 
against the mountain. Then, on August 15th, 1909, with the 
trail completed, and the astronomical station half erected . . . 
Mount Whitney struck its final crushing blow. 

(RUMBLE OF THUNDER) 

Tom: Hey, there’s a storm cornin’. 

Oscar: It’s goin’ to be a beaut, too! Look at that lightning! 


(THUNDER) 

Gustave: All right, boys, grab up those tools and get in the 
shelter! 

Tom: Shelter, nothin’! I’m getting’ down off this mountain! 
Oscar: Me, too! After what happened to Bert Survey, you 
don’t catch me stayin’ here! 

(SOUNDS OF OTHER WORKMEN PREPARING TO 
GO, TOO. MUTTER OF VOICES, CLATTER OF TOOLS, 
ETC.) 

(ANOTHER RUMBLE OF THUNDER) 

Gustave: Hey, wait a minute! You’re not all of you leaving! 
Men: You bet we are! We’re hittin’ the trail! We’re through! 
Tom: We know when we’re licked, Gus, if you don’t. We ain’t 
cornin’ back! 

(RUMBLE OF THUNDER UP LOUDER) 

Gustave: This storm won’t last long! It’ll all be over in a few 
minutes! 

Oscar: All over for who? 

Tom: Yeah. Who’s goin’ to be the victim this time? 

Bert: Not me, by Gosh! Not if I can help it! 

Others: Nor me. Nor me. 

(RUMBLE OF THUNDER. . .VERY CLOSE) 

Gustave: Come back here! You can’t quit like this! There’s a 
job to be done here . . . and precious little time to do it in! 
(SOUND OF MEN’S VOICES FADES:) 

Gustave: Do you hear me? We’ve only a couple of weeks left! 
We need every man . . . every pair of hands! I can’t finish it 
alone . . . you know that! Come back here! Come back! 

Tom: It was your idea. You finish it! 


(TERRIFIC CRASH OF THUNDER) 

Hitty: And you left him up there on the mountain top all 
alone? 

Tom: He didn’t have to stay. He could’ve come down if he’d 
chose to. 

Hitty: You deserted him . . . the whole bunch of you! When 
he needed you most! You cowards! You ought to be ashamed 
of yourselves! 

Oscar: That storm was aimin’ at us both barrels, Aunt Hitty. 
Tom: A man’s got his own life to think of, after all. 

Oscar: You know how the mountain can act! 

Hitty: It’s how you act that matters. How you stand up to it. 
Tom: But. . . 

Hitty: If that job ain’t done up there ... if that observatory 
ain’t finished in time . . . two weeks from now . . . you real¬ 
ize what it’s goin’ to mean? 

Tom: Well. . . 

Hitty: It ain’t just Gustave Marsh who’ll lose out. It’s all of us. 
Every man, woman an’ child in this town. Puttin’ that trail up 
there . . . havin’ a hand in buildin’ that observatory ... is the 
biggest thing Lone Pine has ever done! And you’re doin’ your 
best to spoil that chance! Throwin’ away all your work 
and all our money. 

Tom: Aunt Hitty, I thought you was the one who was afraid of 
the mountain. 

Hitty: Not any more, I ain’t. I’m too mad to be afraid of any¬ 
thing . . . except that you won’t get that job done ... So get 
up there, all of you . . . go on back ... and make up for lost 
time! If it ain’t already too late! 
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(MUSIC: BRIDGE) 

Gustave: Fire-proof and earthquake-proof. Those were the 
specifications. And it looks as though we’d filled them. 

Oscar: I guess there’s nothin’ you’ve overlooked, Gus. 

Gustave: Except the payroll. And you’ll get that. 

Tom: Look, you don’t owe us anything. 

Oscar: Not a cent! 

Gustave: What about these last ten days you’ve worked? 

Tom: We’re givin’ you those ... to make up fer the time we 
walked out on you. 

Oscar: Gosh, I’ll never forget how I felt cornin’ back and fin- 
din’ you workin’ up here . . . single-handed! 

Gustave: You came back. And that’s all that matters. 

(OFF A LITTLE. . . JINGLE OF PACK TRAIN) 

Tom: Here’s Luis . . . with the pack train. (CALLS OUT) Hi, 
Luis! 

Luis: Hi! 

(PACK TRAIN STOPS. MEN GREET EACH OTHER) 
Luis: Say, who do you think I passed coming up the trail? 
Gustave: Who? 

Luis: Them fellers from the Smithsonian ... a whole party of 
’em . . . telescope and all! 

Gustave: Where are they? 

Luis: They’re camping at Pine Lake . . . 5,000 feet below us 
. . . overnight. They’ll be here at the summit tomorrow. 
Gustave: Let ’em come. We’re ready for them! 

Luis: It’s all done? 

Gustave: The Mt. Whitney Astronomical station is finished. 
And twenty-four hours ahead of time, too. 


Hitty: Seems to me I ain’t seen your garden look so lovely in 
years as it does this summer, Gustave. 

Elizabeth: This is the first summer he’s had any time to devote 
to it. . . he’s been so busy up to now, on the mountain. 
Gustave: We get a great many visitors now, but I let the town 
boys take them up. 

Elizabeth: Yes, it does seem that the old sleepy days are over. 
Hitty: And a good thing, too! 

Elizabeth: What! 

Hitty: Time this valley did wake up . . . become a part of the 
world. We’ve got something to offer . . . that nobody else has 
got. . . an’ we ought to realize it! 

Elizabeth: The mountain? 

Hitty: Of course. I don’t mean just for scientists, who are car- 
ryin’ on experiments . . . but for plain folks ... an’ the oth¬ 
ers who’ve come here. Folks who want to climb an’ hunt an’ 
fish. 

Gustave: You’re right. Aunt Hitty. 

Hitty: This is the place for ’em to take off from ... to get 
’emselves outfitted ... an’ find ’emselves guides. The boys of 
Lone Pine; Lord knows, they know the mountain like nobody 
else! 

Gustave: I’ll say so! 

Hitty: I can see the time a-comin’ when it’ll be the way a lot of 
’em will make a livin’, summers . . . guidin’ parties up the 
mountain. Can’t you picture what it’d mean to the stores here 
. . . the grub they’d sell. . . an’ the fishin’ tackle,. . . an’ the 
camp equipment. 

Gustave: You’ll be organizing a Chamber of Commerce next, 
Aunt Hitty. 


Hitty: There should be some kind of headquarters where folks 
can get information about pack-trains an’ such. 

Elizabeth: Aunt Hitty, I never thought I’d hear you talk like 
this! You, who’ve always been so superstitious about the 
mountain! 

Hitty: A body’s only superstitious about things he don’t 
understand, Elizabeth. Things that are so big he’s afraid of 
’em. 

Elizabeth: Whitney’s still the biggest mountain in the United 
States, Aunt Hitty. 

Gustave: But it’s working for us now . . . instead of against 
us. 

Hitty: I only wish / could get to the top. But I’m afraid I’m 
too old. 

Elizabeth: I wouldn’t be surprised if some day there’s be a 
road built at least part of the way up, for all these automobiles 
that are coming along. 

Gustave: And some day aeroplanes will be flying over its 
summit, frightening the eagles. (SLOWLY) And we can look 
up from this garden and say to ourselves ... It was us who 
did it. The folks of Lone Pine. We conquered the mountain. 
Announcer: We conquered the mountain. That phrase would 
be a good title for a study of material progress in America. 
Americans like Gustave Marsh, men who see more than what 
is directly before their eyes, have always been somehow able 
to make their visions over into actuality — ahead of time and 
beyond expectation. Often, like Marsh, these men have 
needed the cooperation of their communities, and then they 
have proved their gift for firing people with some degree of 
their own enthusiasm. This is due partly to the kind of people 
they have had to deal with: Americans, who are daring and 
venturesome, strong and hard working — generous, and 
above all, community-minded. From such qualities come 
observatories and steel mills and laboratories and community 
chests — ahead of time and ahead of the rest of the world. 



Mr. and Mrs. Gus Marsh (Sr.) 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO EARTHQUAKE’S 
EFFECTS IN OWENS VALLEY 

By John Glanville Dixon 

One spring morning, in April, 1906,1 was walking westward 
with my father, Galen Dixon, toward our headgate on Big 
Pine Creek, when we heard a distant rumble. Then we saw 
avalanches falling down some of the Sierra peaks. Next came 
the shock waves, passing under us, across the valley, and to 
the Inyo Range. 

“That’s a bad one!” exclaimed Father. “I wonder how Will 
and John (my uncle, Will Dixon, and cousin, John Dixon) are 
now, in the deep Kings River Canyon?” We learned later, 
they had to dodge many rocks, but came out alive. 

He continued, “If that quake came from the coast’s San 
Andreas Fault, it was a bad one, and we’ll soon hear about 
it!” We did. San Francisco lay in ruins! 

JULY 4th, 1906 IN LONE PINE 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

Sunlight touching Whitney’s summit signaled sunrise. Thir¬ 
teen thundering explosions followed. One for each of the orig¬ 
inal colonies. One-half stick of dynamite made a salute. 

In my boyish hand, I clutched a large bunch of firecrackers. 
I ran the full length of that old western town’s deserted street, 
dropping a lighted cracker as often as possible. Its humble lit¬ 
tle pop was unheard by the populace. They had been awak¬ 
ened by the shuddering concussions of exploding dynamite. 

I arrived as the thirteenth salute rocked the public square. 
The men appointed were hoisting Old Glory to the top of a 
high staff, made by splicing two tall pine trees together. 
Immediately, I started my crackers popping, a salute to the 
unfurling of the Stars and Stripes. The day had begun. It was 
the Fourth of July, 1906. 




Old Lone Pine Plaza, in 1911 (across from Bank of 
America) 


In my breast burned the early spirit of American patriotism. 
It had crossed from east to west. It now crystalized in typical 
western-style celebration. 

By eight o’clock everyone was on the street. The foot races, 
jumping contests, boxing, and miner’s drill teams began, with 
everyone taking part in these sports. Men, women, and chil¬ 
dren entered the races. The entire program was staged on east 
Willow Street where they were held for years. 



Miners Drill Contest, July 4, 1908. 


As the noon hour arrived, everyone hastened to the E. H. 
Edward’s five acre apple orchard, a quarter mile west of the 
plaza. Nearby stood a grove of large cottonwood trees, under 
which long tables had been arranged. 

Down through the midst of this beautiful scene of ladened 
apple trees bounded a mountain stream containing shy Spec¬ 
kled and Lochleven trout. The stream was bordered by wav¬ 
ing Timothy and Red Top grass, brilliant Indian Pinks and 
daisies. 

In the shade nearby, A. C. Harvey and family had pulled in 
a wagon, loaded with barrels of lemonade and freezers of ice 
cream wrapped in blankets. Lemonade was five cents a glass, 
and ice cream 15C a dish, or two for 25C. I asked Harvey why I 
couldn’t have my second dish first, and save a nickel. His 
explanation only turned me off. 

After a brief patriotic speech by a chosen townsman, and a 
lot of cheering, everyone was seated in family groups. Then a 
leading citizen stood up and called for quietness. Then 
another, perhaps a blacksmith, miner, or cowpuncher, would 
thank God for America, for liberty and freedom, for the 
necessities of life, for peace under God, and for home and 
family. 

Now everybody began eating, meanwhile telling pioneer 
stories and yarns of yesteryears. Every dish known to the 
mothers of the community was on the tables. Everyone had a 
husky appetite. It was a joyful time, as a town. 

Now a most delightful change came over the scene. Out of 
the fragrant green emerged the Indians, coming to the white 

man’s frolic. I still remember them. It is vivid in my mind_ 

Mono John and Nellie, his wife; Big Mary and Indian Tom, 
Indian Chappo, Tom Shepard, Andrew Glen, Happy Jack, 
Limpie, and all the rest. 

The squaws were dressed in their brightest waists and skirts 
with beaded belts and fancy work. They were the real Ameri¬ 
cans. Their forefathers had been enjoying God’s freedom and 
creation in these surroundings long before the white man’s 
arrival. 
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Quickly, other tables were made available. The colorful 
Indians and their families were seated and freely given of the 
white man’s food. But the afternoon was passing. Suddenly a 
cry is heard, “Get back to Main Street for the final sports of 
the day.” 

Down the sandy street came the horses. Anyone could enter 
his horse. Excitement ran high, and betting was aplenty. On 
the plaza, bucking bronchos sorted out the best riders in quick 
action. 

All forenoon, and then all afternoon the youngsters kept up 
a constant rattle of firecrackers, torpedoes, and cap pistols. 
Noise was the order of the day. At times the horses seemed to 
be unmanageable by sheer excitement from the noise. 

Three noisy saloons added to the confusion. Too many 
drunks interrupted the pleasures of the day. Sometimes they 
created violence and were locked up in jail. The original jail 
still stands, and is used for storage behind the fire department. 
In 1906, a bridge crossed the creek from the town hall to the 
jail. 

The sun had slipped behind Whitney and its sawteeth. 
Their slender shadows were falling across the town. The sun¬ 
light was half way up the Inyos. The sun was setting. 

The town gathered at the plaza. Forty-five blazing salutes 
were fired in rapid succession sending the dust billowing into 
the air — one for each State in the nation. It was time for Old 
Glory to be lowered. Every man, woman and child who could 
get his hand on the edge of the flag, carried it down the center 
of Main Street to the town hall, the same location as now. 

Heading this procession was Magiel Castro with his guitar. 
Coco Cruz played his violin, old man Selliah his flute, and a 
fourth, believed to be another Cruz. All that couldn’t touch 
the flag followed after. 

At intervals in the music everyone shouted, “Hip-hip-hur¬ 
rah! Three cheers for America, Hip-hip-hurrah!” It sounds 
old-fashioned today, but that was it, then. Arriving at the 
town hall the flag was carefully hung behind the platform. 
With the hall packed with people came the final, threefold 
cheer, “Hip-hip-hurrah.” 

The people dispersed for supper, then returned for a pro¬ 
gram of patriotic music and American folk songs. Following 
the program the musicians mounted the stage, and the all- 
night dance began. Modern dance was unknown in Lone Pine 
70 years ago. The waltz, two-step, polka, schottische, and 
quadrille seemed to be it. 

At midnight one hour was taken out for supper. It was usu¬ 
ally Spanish and Mexican foods. Virginia Romero, across the 
street, always served. The Ruiz home also served supper. 
Occasionally others served the midnight meal. The food was 
unlimited. It seemed to be customary to serve tamales, enchi¬ 
ladas, and tortillas. Sometimes frijoles were served, but, what¬ 
ever, it was always good and appetizing. Then the dance 
resumed and often continued until sunup. 

These are my early recollections of American life and patri¬ 
otism. This was Lone Pine in 1906. 

My heart still bounds with emotion as I recall the honest, 
simple sincerity of those people, when their word was good as 
a signed document. Times and men have changed. In those 
days the Indians scalped their enemies. Today too mafty 
Americans “skin” their friends. 

“We hold these truths to be self-evident that all men are 
created equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain inalienable rights; that among them are life, liberty. 


and the pursuit of happiness.” — From the Declaration of 
Independence. 


WATER EVERYWHERE 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 





On the Mt. Whitney Trail, around 13,000 feet. 

Charles Meysan, the French merchant, built the domestic 
water intake at the mouth of the Lone Pine canyon. Every 
home had water. You could run all your faucets night and day 
for $1.50 per month. Fred Burkhardt, Sr., the watch-maker, 
collected this fee monthly from door to door. 

Two streams of irrigation water took care of the town. One 
came down the Lane (not Whitney Portals) and followed all 
the streets instead of gutters. The other came by the plaza and 
down Main Street covering the north half of the town. 

Everyone used this water for irrigating their gardens and 
trees. There was no charge for this unless it was included in 
the monthly domestic rate. This water system was a part of the 
town’s economy. Everyone had all the irrigation water needed 
night and day. 

The pioneer days of Inyo, with water running everywhere, 
seem now to have passed with the intervening years. 



Beveridge Ross Spear on Mt. Whitney Trail. 
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In 1976 the great mountains are empty and naked of snow. 
What snow falls in the winter is soon gone in the summer. 

What a day it would be if the high places were again loaded 
with deep, perpetual snow pack, small glaciers, frozen lakes, 
and every canyon booming with the rushing torrents of cold, 
clear, snow water. What a day it would be if again there was 
water everywhere. 

Is the wisdom of the white man’s civilization in some 
respects hindering the bounties and functions of nature? 

HALEY’S COMET 

By Elizabeth Mecham 

In May of 1910 we watched Haley’s Comet for several days 
and nights as it streaked north just above the crest of the Sier¬ 
ras, never seeming to advance, but a sight never forgotten. It is 
supposed to return in 1985, a bright light like a headlight on a 
train and a long tail. Other old timers in the Valley should 
remember it. 

LONE PINE KIDS CLIMB MT. WHITNEY 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

As a boy, growing up in Lone Pine, in the 1920’s, many 
hours of camping trips with overnight packs were made. I do 
think the outdoor trips and excitement of new land came first, 
of all the adventures that Lone Pine held. Climbing the Ala¬ 
bama Hills was even a challenge, with excitement. 

I remember a specially interesting trip, that is to me. Several 
boys and I took off to the High Sierras to get to the top of Mt. 
Whitney. I knew where it was, and I had been to the top 
before. With our packs of food, a blanket, fishing gear to pro¬ 
vide us with our main food; we were off and going. One of the 
parents (I think Mr. Ramsey) drove us boys to the end of the 
car road out of Lone Pine, to this great mountain. We took off 
on the trail, winding up and up. Later, I came to, we had taken 
the wrong trail. I said, “We are on the trail to Meysan Lakes, 
not the trail to Mt. Whitney”. After conversation and study, it 
would be shorter to just go down the hill and to the lower can¬ 
yon to find the right trail, than to walk back to the starting 
point. This, we did, down and down, sliding and down. 

For kids, I guess all of us under 10 years old, what a trip! 
We found the trail to Mt. Whitney, and another find. We 
heard a noise. “Someone is coming. Who could this be”? 
None other than my Dad (kind of a watchman). He didn’t say 
so, but years later, I can understand. Dad was riding a horse, 
with another horse behind, loaded tyith packs of food and 
provisions. “Well, he was just going camping by himself”, so 
he said. It is just a strange fate we got on the wrong trail, then 
happened to meet up with someone to help us on the right 
trail. So, we took the packs off of us kids, and on to the extra 
horse — poor horse! On, up the trail we traveled much better, 
and with more confidence. 

As I remember, there are three lakes between Hunter’s Flat 
and the top of Mt. Whitney. The second, I think is Muir Lake, 
near timber line. We camped; fire was fixed to warm beans 
and rocks. It was too late to fish, so beans were needed, and 
warm rocks to put near our stacks of blankets. It was cold, 
even then, and very rough ground to try to sleep on. This was 
only one of a great many nights. Fishing was next. You could 
see many big trout in the lake. I had lost my fishing pole in the 


travels. I didn’t want to fish, so on up the mountains. Dad let 
me have a horse, and one of the other boys took the other 
horse to ride to the top of Mr. Whitney. The trail above timber 
line was rough, and air in the high altitude was very thin. It 
was a strain on a person, and we didn’t think the poor horse 
might have the same breathing problems. My horse fell on my 
leg, but without too much damage. Most of the trip from there 
was by foot, leading our horses to the top. 

Down with ease, but with caution and slow, as we could see 
what was ahead of us more so than we had going up. More 
days of camping and hiking. I did have an idea where I lost 
my fishing pole — by a big rock between trails — where we 
had stopped to rest. My only thought then was, would this big 
rock be closer to the wrong trail, or the lower one? 

Several days after this trip, I was still worried about my 
fishing pole, and just had to get it. I bummed a ride to the end 
of the road. I took the upper trail and decided where to take 
off to the lower trail, looking for a fishing pole. I did find it, 
the covering of the pole only cotton, had been eaten by 
weather or squirrels. What a hike! I was lucky to find a ride 
when I got to the road. I had planned ahead that I would have 
walk all the way home — eight miles. 

JULY 4th FREE FISH FRY AT LONE PINE 

By Chris Carrasco 

In 1923, I was employed by the City of Los Angeles, 
Department of Water and Power, as a Patrolman on the tele¬ 
phone lines from Haiwee to San Francisco Power House. I 
was stationed in Mojave. I came home for a few days just in 
time to go on a fishing trip to Cottonwood Lakes. This was an 
annual trip made by the Mt. Whitney Fish and Gun Club, to 
catch fish for their Fourth of July Fish Fry. This was a won¬ 
derful trip, and I was happy to be able to go. 

I remember that there were 16 men who went up. It was 
quite a sight to see all these men, all on horseback, on the trail. 
We arrived at Towlers Camp in the afternoon on June 29th. 
Mr. Towler really went all out to give us a good dinner that 
evening. Next morning, June 30th, we headed for the lakes. 
This was about a four mile ride, if I remember right. Every 
evening the fish were brought to camp where they were loaded 
on a mule and brought to Lone Pine. There they were put on 
ice. This was a daily occurrence. At the same time as we were 
fishing in the mountains, men were also fishing the streams 
around Lone Pine for more fish to add to those we had sent 
down. 

On Sunday, July 1st, we could see a great pall of smoke aris¬ 
ing from the direction of Lone Pine. We were looking down 
from an altitude of 11,000 feet. When we got to camp that eve¬ 
ning, there had been a message by Forest Service telephone, 
that a half block in Lone Pine had burned. This was Wong 
Coon’s restaurant where Lone Pine Drug Store now stands 
and several buildings north of that. They also wanted Dr. 
Loundagin to come out of the mountains as someone had 
been injured in Lone Pine or Independence. Dr. Loundagin 
and Claude Van Norman came out that evening. 

On July 2nd, we were all at the lakes when a storm came up. 
It rained and hailed so hard that everyone returned to camp 
except Charlie Bagwell, Beanie Diaz and myself. We wanted 
to stay as we were really catching fish in the rain and hail and 
lightning. We caught our limits and headed back to camp 
looking like three drowned rats. 
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A string of fish. 


On the 3rd of July, we went out and fished for a half day, 
came back to camp, loaded up and headed down the trail to 
Lone Pine. 

I shall always remember this as one of the most wonderful 
trips I have ever taken. I cannot remember the names of all 
the fellows who went on this trip, but here are some of them: 
Manuel (Beanie) Diaz, Orin Dearborn, Charlie Bagwell, Dr. 
Loundagin, Claude Van Norman, Reyes Carrasco, Jack Hal¬ 
ler, Grover Bean, Bill Miller and Delbert Hay. 

It was a sight to see when the Fish Fry got under way on 
July 4th. I am sure that a thousand or more were served. They 
came from all over the country for this yearly event. It was 
held where Joseph’s store now stands. 

Tom Devine was in charge of the fry. His helpers were: 
John Morris, Sr., Frank Logan, Bill Elliot, Eddie Ruiz, Mike 
Salazar, G. S. Gnad, Wm. F. Tommer and Mr. Van Buskirk. 

This is my story of one of the greatest fishing trips. It will 
never be forgotten, including the many great fellows whom I 
fished with. 

LIFE IN BIG PINE, 1927-1940 

By Velma Connor Zimmerman 

It was confusing to a seven-year-old that Millard Smith and 
Howard Miller (“Dutch” Miller) ran the butcher shop, their 
names were so similar. I loved watching them sharpen their 
huge knives on a steel before slicing down through a quarter 
of beef. Then they’d take out the hand saw, and it was fasci¬ 


nating to watch the bone reduced to meal and mingling with 
the sawdust on the floor. 

They also had the ice service. “Dutch” drove the ice wagon. 
He managed each time to chip off the right size chunk to fit 
into our ice box. He’d hoist it — gripped by silver ice tongs — 
up to his leather-covered shoulder and come whistling in the 
back door, stamping his feet. He always had time for a visit 
while I carefully balanced the brimming pan that had caught 
the melted ice from the last delivery. I’d dump the water at the 
back step — on the chrysanthemums, or sometimes on my cat, 
Midnight. 

Walter George delivered the milk in a rack that held four 
glass quart bottles. On cold mornings sometimes the cream at 
the top of the bottle would freeze and raise the cardboard lid 
as much as two inches above the bottle. Then “Cholly” (my 
brother Charles Connor, 1914-1970) and I would race to see 
who could get it on his Cream of Wheat. The rest of the milk 
then tasted like today’s “low-fat” milk. 

Remember the Gypsies? Frightening tales were told that 
they stole children, so we were always whisked into the hous£ 
as they passed by in their horse-drawn wagons. Sometimes 
they would camp down under the trees by the road that led up 
to the weir (Little Pine Creek where the Big Pine water supply 
was impounded). This is the only time I can remember that we 
locked our doors. The Gypsies were dark-skinned and wore 
lots of jewelry. They looked rather unwashed, as well they 
might, traveling in a wagon. The women wore long, full-gath¬ 
ered skirts which we children envied. 
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On the first warm day of spring, Miss Bulpit (Ruth Bulpit of 
Bishop, the cousin of Ed, the dentist) gathered up the 3rd 
graders and we took a walk along the stream (Big Pine Creek) 
to the weir to gather pussy willows and listen to the birds and 
skip flat stones across the water. 

Once we met Cy Ott who had ditched school for the first 
day of fishing season (May 1). He had a creel full of fat rain¬ 
bow trout nested on a bed of green grass and moss. We 3rd 
graders thought he was a big shot. He did too! 

The dances at Hall’s Hall, a two-story frame building that 
stood on Big Pine Creek where the stream ran under the high¬ 
way bridge, were the most important social events of our 
town. There was one almost every Saturday night. Who, then, 
had heard of baby sitters? Everyone came, brought their 
babies in carriages which they parked near the huge furnace. 
Anyone dancing by and hearing a baby fuss would give the 
carriage a few jiggles and the baby would go back to sleep. 

Everyone danced with everyone. We had the Paul Jones, 
the Varsuvian, and Polkas, and we learned from each other. 
During the 30’s the side step became popular and as a 7th 
grader, I and my friends would fill our mouths with several 
sticks of gum and side step all evening with the boys who had 
never learned any other step. 

The music was always wonderful. Sometimes Betty Smith 
(Howard “Howdy” Smith’s wife) would play the piano, but 
mostly our music came from a Bishop “combo” — piano, 
trumpet and drum. They were untiring and took few intermis¬ 
sions. 

The moment we young people arrived, usually with our par¬ 
ents, we’d start looking around to see who we’d work on to 
take us to supper, upstairs above the dance floor. 

The Masons, Eastern Star, and other lodges held meeting in 
one part, but the dining room was huge and had a large 
kitchen where big pots of coffee steamed. Pounds of coffee 
were poured into cheesecloth sacks and boiled in water. The 
coffee was transferred into chipped porcelain pitchers from 
which high school girls poured cups of coffee to seated cus¬ 
tomers, sometimes scalding a few backs as they flirted with 
the boys who had asked them to supper. Supper was usually a 
great assortment of sandwiches. Tuna predominated. Isn’t it a 
wonder we didn’t get ptomaine? Dessert was a luscious variety 
of cakes that presented difficult decisions. The Young Moth¬ 
ers’ Club often provided the refreshments as a money-making 
project, and since they were all notoriously excellent cooks, 
they had their reputations to uphold and competed to see 
whose cake was the “lightest.” My mother (Mary Connor) 
always pronounced hers as “not fit to eat,” but, like the others 
it was always consumed to the last crumb. 

One year I remember particularly, the Young Mothers’ 
Club put on a play — another money-raiser, I suspect. They 
all had delightful costumes and had such fun performing that 
they were an instant success. In their more serious meetings 
they discussed the articles in “Parents’ Magazine” and tried to 
better themselves — and us children. Isn’t that refreshing? 

Bill Lowe! worked for the City of Los Angeles and was in 
charge of the Big Pine Power Plant where the family lived. 
One of the daughters, Margaret (Maggie), and I were close 
friends. On steamy hot summer days she and I would lie on 
top of the mesh that covered the cement weir box. As the huge 
turbines churned the water, they created sprays of mist that 
came up to cool us — much better than today’s air-condition¬ 
ing. 


If our parents had followed us to see the dangerous spots 
where we swam in Big Pine Creek, under the bridge, they 
would have forbidden it, but somehow they trusted us and 
knew that “the Lord takes care of children,” so there never 
were any serious mishaps. As the creek’s current carried us 
down toward the cement piling, we had to swim furiously to 
keep from being dashed against the wall. We wore sneakers 
because the rocks in the creek bottom would have cut our feet 
to ribbons. 

When the new highway between Big Pine and Bishop was 
built there was need for extra dirt. As the steam shovels 
scooped deeper and deeper, they hit underground springs. 
The area was between Big Pine and Keough’s. These springs 
formed a wonderful lake for swimming and some were warm 
— probably a source similar to that which supplied Keough’s 
and Warren’s Hot Springs. 

One day we rode our bikes out to the new lake and a new 
acquaintance, Edith Mendenhall’s niece who was visiting 
from somewhere outside the valley came with us. Obviously 
she hadn’t had much “country swimming” training for she 
stepped off a shallow place into a deep hole and grabbed for 
me. I did everything I’d always heard I should do to fight off a 
panicked swimmer — kicked, hit, pulled hair — to no avail. 
We had both gone under three times when Jack Short, on 
shore, decided we weren’t just playing and came to our rescue. 
I don’t think I ever properly thanked him for saving my life, 
and now it’s too late. He’s gone. 

Another wonderful summer meeting place was the canal. It 
was always muddy and bits of glass and snags of trees waited 
submerged to injure us, but the wonderful companionship we 
enjoyed overshadowed all dangers. 

On Sunday nights we had Epworth League, another social 
event to look forward to. The minister who came down to Big 
Pine from Bishop to try to encourage the young people to stay 
in church taught us folk dances on Epworth League nights. 

Some of us joined the Rainbow Girls, a young people’s 
group connected with the Eastern Star and Masons. Meetings 
were held in Bishop every Saturday night. The boys would 
wait outside until the meeting was over and then we’d all head 
for Keough’s where we danced on the outdoor pavilion under 
the stars. This was very romantic and the older folks would 
sometimes drive up and park their cars close, just to watch the 
dancers and see who had new clothes. 

We were always big on birthday parties too, and this enthu¬ 
siasm continued through high school. Sometimes we’d take 
wieners and buns and marshmallows and go down to the river 
(Owens River). We’d light a roaring fire which usually man¬ 
aged to burn all the food, but it was great to sit around and 
sing after we ate. We prided ourselves on knowing the words 
to every song on the Hit Parade. 

MY DOG WAS A MOVIE ACTOR 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

I lived, went to school, and grew up in Lone Pine. I had 
many thoughts of being a great cowboy, inspired by the movie 
outfits that were taking pictures for their movies in the Lone 
Pine area, Alabama Hills, and great Eastern Sierra. They 
made scenes of horses, stampedes, hangings, you name it — 
they did it. When the movie company was at the Lone Pine 
Hotel, we used to hitch up a burro and drive in back of the 
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hotel and sit there, hoping we would get a job. “Smilers” was 
with us, as he was a past actor. He could smile by curling his 
lips up and wagging his tail. “Smilers”, a great dog, was left at 
the Hotel when a movie outfit left town suddenly, because of 
a Flu scare. It was a group making a picture with Fatty 
Arbuckle. We lived just in back, and somehow become own¬ 
ers of Smilers. He was well-known by all. 


WILD HONEY 

By Thomas W. Uhlmeyer 

A guy just couldn’t be born in a better place to spend his 
boyhood than Big Pine, California! Looking back, those of us 
who were that lucky couldn’t ask for anything more. 

We had plenty of open space. We went fishing, we went 
camping, we went hunting, we went swimming, we built boats, 
we worked on cars, we tore old wagons apart for their wheels, 
we had bicycles and access to horses and jackasses, and fre¬ 
quent use of automobiles. 



advantage of the situation and procured an old wash tub that 
had served its purpose during the heyday of the farm. We 
scooped as much as we could carry into the tub with whatever 
implements were at hand and struggled with it to my home, 
which was the closest. 

Storing it in our garage, we set out to find someone who 
could give us an idea what methods were used to process the 
stuff. All we had ever seen before was in neat little squares 
packed inio neat little wax things that we were told the bees 
made themselves. Finally someone told us that if we would 
heat it, the impurities, if any, would come to the top. So, while 
she was away, Mom’s kitchen with the big wood fire range 
became a honey processing center. 

Having lhessed up kitchens in the past and knowing the ire 
of moms, and the consequences therefrom, we started small. 
A saucepan with about a pint, we figured, would give us a 
good idea about the system. It worked. Not too many impuri¬ 
ties came to the top and besides it tasted good, a bit strong, 
but good. 

This small success was an ego booster, so we swung into full 
production. The next batch, cooked in a large dishpan, turned 
out to be ‘not so good’. There were so many dead spiders, 
ants, and other insects floating to the top that it resembled a 
haven where all good insects go at their demise. Our taste for 
wild honey vanished. Come to think of it, maybe, that’s why 
the bees left. 


GOING FISHING 

By Asinath Shaw Bailey 

So you’re going fishing near Bishop, 

Across the Mojave, away from the sea. 
There you’ll behold all nature’s wonders. 
Won’t you take one look for me? 

Often, in my moments of dreaming, 

I vision all those beauties true. 

Those stately pines; the sky so blue, 

A splashing stream, with a trout or two. 

Maybe you don’t feel so lucky, 

Going so far away, 

But as one who remains at home, 

I always envy one who strays. 

Please do one little favor, 

While you’re in the Sierras there. 

Ask a prayer of preservation 
For those of us who really care. 


Tom Uhlmeyer and his friend, Warren “Fat” Fansler, Big 
Pine, 1933. 


OWENS VALLEY TODAY 

By Beveridge R. Spear 


One exploit that is vivid in my memory concerns Wild 
Honey. One time, in the late fall, while hunting cottontail rab¬ 
bits near an old deserted farm house, my closest friend “Fat” 
and I noticed something oozing from the clapboard siding. 
The stuff didn’t smell bad, in fact it smelled like sagebrush 
after the rain, so we tasted it. To our great delight, we had dis¬ 
covered a large batch of Wild Honey. There was a cool nip in 
the air, but not enough to discourage any bees from defending 
their storage place, but there were none around. We took full 


In the spring of 1976, Robert Blair, of Lone Pine and I 
made a tour of the country. A heavy south wind was blowing, 
and huge billowy dust clouds from dry Owens Lake filled the 
air. 

From Lone Pine we drove east through Keeler on the Death 
Valley highway turning north on the Saline Valley road, then 
northeast on the Hunter’s Ranch Mountain road. A haze 
hung over the eastern slope of the Inyo range. We surmised it 
to be soda dust from Owens lake. 
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To verify this we drove from Lee Flat, on the eastern slope, 
through Saint Lucas canyon to Cerro Gordo. Here we parked 
our car, and hiked three miles north along the main ridge of 
the Inyos. My Dad mined here 85 years ago, hence it was 
familiar ground. 

The elevation varied from 8,500 to 9,200 feet. Some of the 
Pinon trees looked silvery-white and unnatural. We found 
them covered with soda dust. Our trousers were streaked with 
the dust when we brushed by. 

But more surprising, little plants and scrub bushes only an 
inch to three inches tall were edged with the dust. This was 
especially noticeable on the main ridge where the wind swept 
over to the east side from whence we had just come. 

How long can vegetation survive this soda-alkali dusting 
process every time a high wind blows? This would make an 
interesting study for botanists of the Department of Water 
and Power. Mrs. Mary DeDecker, one of the original consult¬ 
ants reported these dangers long ago. We understand her 
reports were ignored. 

Laurence Odel, operation specialist for the Great Basin 
Unified Air Pollution Control District said, the City’s right to 
take the water from the valley “Does not give them the right 
to pollute the air also. What they are doing here is environ¬ 
mental homicide.” 

Duane Georgeson, engineer for the Los Angeles Aqueduct 
said, “It comes down to a question of benefiting three million 
people in Los Angeles or 15,000 people in Owens Valley.” 
This is the same argument used by Caiaphas, the high priest, 
who said, “It’s better for one man to die than for a whole 
nation to perish.” 

The Press recently quoted Mayor Tom Bradley as saying, 
“Los Angeles has no intention of making Owens Valley a dust 
bowl.” Should the mayor take the 125 mile drive in a wind¬ 
storm as we did, then motor around the dry lake he would 
cover about 190 miles. Mr. Bradley would see the dust clouds 
billowing as high as the Inyo mountains. He would smell and 
taste the stuff. 

Southern Owens Valley is already a dust bowl! A lost Para¬ 
dise — another Death Valley in the making. 

It seems that nature responds with more precipitation 
where vegetation flourishes. Seventy-five years ago the Sierras 
were packed with perpetual snow. Now they appear bare and 
drying up. 

This year a cattleman told us his high Sierra summer range 
was dry until rain fell in July, and started the grass growing. 
What’s happening to those beautiful summer meadows of 
Redtop and Timothy grass, scattered among the canyons and 
high valleys of those beautiful mountains? Dry instead of 
green, after a winter of snow! Could this be a handwriting on 
the Wall? 

More water pumped from the valley floor creates more sur¬ 
face desert, and more extensive dust storms, and less precipi¬ 
tation may be expected. This has been the pattern for decades 
past. 

The generation of local Indians we knew are gone. A few of 
their children live on the reservation near Lone Pine. We 
asked one widow why they didn’t take better care of their gar¬ 
dens and fruit trees. She answered, “The City promises us irri¬ 
gation water but it doesn’t always come. The gardens die, and 
we can’t do anything about it.” 


12:30 PM July 4, 1976 

LA WS RAILROAD MUSEUM & 
HISTORICAL SITE 
BELL RINGING AND FLA G RAISING 
BICENTENNIAL 
PROGRAM 

Master of Ceremonies.Robert A. Dinsmore 

Past President , Bishop Museum & Historical Society 

REVEILLE.Curt Brehrendt 

Trumpet, Call to Assemble at Flag Pole 

Invocation.Rev. Hackett Johnson 

First Presbyterian Church 

Raising of the Flag — 

“To the Colors” Accompaniment.Curt Behrendt 

Veterans World War I American Legion Post 118 

Veterans Foreign Wars Cline Howard Post 

Auxiliaries Palisade Glacier Chapter DAR 

Pledge Allegiance to the Flag .Francis A. Roush 

World War I Veteran 
Museum Caretaker and Director 

ADJOURN TO BELL STAND 

Welcome.Mrs. Barbara Mandich 

President , Bishop Museum & Historical Society 

Dedication of Bell Stand.Curtis Phillips 

Past President and now Vice President of 
Bishop Museum & Historical Society 

Acceptance.Mrs. Asenath Shaw Bailey 

Presentation .Mrs. George Martin 

Regent , Palisade Glacier Chapter , DAR 

Closing Remarks.Robert A. Dinsmore 

Benediction.Monsignor Gilbert Meyer 

Our Lady of Perpetual Help Church 

FINALE Ringing of the Bells Two Minutes 

First Toll Mrs. Bailey 

*************** 

BELLS: Catholic Church Bell — Aurora School Bell — Hill¬ 
side School Bell — Bishop Union Elementary School 
Bell. 

BELL STAND: Designed by R. A. Dinsmore, built by John 
Kuchts. Bells mounted by members of the Staff at Laws 
with assistance of equipment donated by Big Pine Truck¬ 
ing Co. Work on bells — Billie Young, also Linson Sign 
Co. 

FLAGS: Flown flag given by Capt. L. S. Vellom, Lewis & 
Clark Submarine Flag. American Legion 118, World 
War I Vets., Jack Adams, General Pershing Flag. 3 
Flags given by Inyo Store. 

OLD CARS: Members of Old Car Club, Chuck Diaz, Presi¬ 
dent. 

The Societies’ Thanks to all Participants. 
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These tales show the gradual change of the main travel routes from the east side of Owens Valley, at the beginning of settlement, 
to the west side, in later years. The “Slim Princess” from Nevada and the Southern Pacific from Mojave met at Owenyo and were 
responsible for a string of towns up against the Inyo and White Mountains, now all ghost towns except for Keeler and Laws. From 
the old pack-wagon trains, delivering mail on horseback and the stories of horrid road conditions in Model T days, our contrib¬ 
utors told how things were moved in those times. 


WILLIE CHALFANT NAMES THE “SLIM 
PRINCESS” 

By Dorothy Williams 

In 1882 the Slim Princess arrived in Candelaria from the 
“Mound” near Carson. 

Willie Chalfant, the public-spirited young man that he was, 
and with the great love he had for Inyo County, was deeply 
sentimental over the new little train, so it was natural that he 
subsequently gave it the name, Slim Princess. 

Now, the McAfee family, in Fish Lake, Nevada, over the 
White Mountains from Bishop, would be able to get to their 
relatives in Inyo County, if they could raise the fare from 
Candelaria to Laws. Soon they would be riding the Slim Prin¬ 
cess to visit friends, the Yaneys, and Chalfants, along with rel¬ 
atives in Bishop. The fare was $6.75. The workmen on the 
Slim Princess threw off pinon pine wood and coal to the Indi¬ 
ans in freezing weather. The station at Laws was buzzing with 
excitement as the little train pulled in to deposit passengers 
and freight. 

In 1887, Sophronia McAfee, Fish Lake, Nevada, writes to 
her daughter, Mrs. J. R. Eldred, in Bishop to send a 100# 
sack of dried beans, a box of bacon, a band box, and her big 
valise of clothes, left at the Eldred home in Bishop, and send 
them by the Slim Princess. All is hustle and bustle at the Laws 
R.R. Station. The children on the trains are usually mischie¬ 
vous, and play tricks on the sleepy ones, all in fun. A later 
order for Bishop by Mrs. McAfee was for one ton (20-24, 100 
# sacks) of flour, a barrel of grape vinegar, 100# of onions 
and 100# of beans, to be sent by rail to “The Desert Ranch”, 
Fish Lake. 

Another letter on August 29, 1887 says the McAfee family 
are getting clothes together to attend the Fair in Bishop. Their 
potato money will help buy much needed reading material 
and clothes for the family. Sophronia McAfee recently forgot 
to put her two trunks on her $6.75 ticket from Laws to Cande¬ 
laria, so asks Mr. Keough to take them to the station for her; 
otherwise, the Borax Team can bring them to Fish Lake. 



The Slim Princess 


THE BEGINNING OF THE “SLIM 
PRINCESS" 

After many years of anxious waiting, Owens Valley has at 
last, in 1883, a railroad. This is the Carson and Colorado nar¬ 
row guage, whose northern terminus is at Moundhouse, 
Nevada, where it connects with the railroad system on the 
Coast. Its southern terminus being at the present at the town 
of Keeler, on the eastern shore of Owens Lake. This road was 
completed in July 1883. Its line through the Valley is wholly 
on the eastern side of the River along the foot of the Inyo 
Range. Nearly every mile of this stretch, 69 miles, is sagebrush 
desert pure and simple. The towns and settlements are all on 
the west side of the river, generally about four and a half miles 
distant from their respective depots. On this account the road 
has but little local passenger or freight traffic, nor is it likely it 
ever will have much of either. 
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LITTLE LAKE 

By Larry Armstrong 

The Owens River Stage Line was started by James C. 
White, Charles Rice, and Charles M. Schleigh in 1863. The 
route it then traveled was known as the Three Flags Trail or 
the Midland Trail. The line was started primarily to take care 
of the shipment of silver and some gold bullion from Cerro 
Gordo mine in Owens Valley to Southern California for con¬ 
tinuing shipment to San Francisco for refinement. 

During its short period as a stage station, Little Lake had 
one exciting robbery. The event was described in the Inyo 
Independent as follows: 

CHAVEZ AGAIN ON THE ROAD 

On Thursday morning last, as the stage from Indian Wells 
came up to the Little Lake station, the passengers (one of 
whom, Mr. I. N. Choynski, to whom we are indebted for the 
information) were astonished to learn that on the evening pre¬ 
vious Chavez and four of his banditti had gagged the proprie¬ 
tor of the station, together with three of his men, and after 
helping himself to all that he considered valuable, loaded four 
of the stage horses and went his way. The stage passengers 
were detained some time owing to the scarcity of horses, but 
finally went on their journey with some misgivings as to their 
fate, and there was a hasty concealment of watches, jewelry, 
and coin, but Chavez and his gang did not put in an appear¬ 
ance, though they met several persons who came from Pass- 
mare’s who testified, with much feeling, that they had been 
robbed by the highwaymen. (Inyo Independent, Saturday, 
March 27, 1875) 



Railroad Station at Little Lake in 1910. 


Around 1908, an easement was sold to the Nevada-Califor- 
nia Railroad and a depot established at Little Lake. Laying 
rails across the tule swamps was a problem. It was solved by 
sinking timbers in the swamp and building a trestle. The 
remains of the timbers can still be seen just west of the present 
highway 395 near the north Little Lake turn off. 

Regarding the “Slim Princess”, they tell the story that she 
ran out of fuel and had to stop and cut down a tree. Some¬ 
times the men cut trees up the Westguard Pass for fuel. 


THE OLIVAS FAMILY 

As Told By Ethel and Henry Olivas to B. C. Dawson 

My name is Henry Lester Olivas. People call me Leakey 
Olivas. That’s short for Enrique which is Spanish for Henry. 

My grandfather was Frank Olivas. He was born around 
1830 and died around 1910. He came from the northern part 
of Sonora in 1885 with my father, Carmen and Carmen’s 
brother Joe. The Apaches ran them out of Mexico; Frank 
rode a horse and the boys rode burros. They came first to Los 
Angeles, and shortly after to Inyo County, finally settling in 
Lone Pine where he was a packer and miner. 

My father was Carmen Olivas. He was born in 1869 and 
died in 1939. He was a freight packer to the mines — groceries 
and lumber, rails, machinery, explosives, drinking water to the 
dry mines. He packed to Beveridge, Keynot, McElvoy Can¬ 
yon, Cerro Gordo, Burgess, Hunter Canyon, the Bunker Hill 
Mine at the north end of Saline Valley, Louis Camp on the 
Kern River, etc. He packed tourists in later years in the sum¬ 
mer. He packed highgrade ore and pinon firewood out. I 
started going on packing trips with him when I was six years 
old. He quit packing in 1930. 

Around 1912 my father homesteaded over near Lone Pine 
Peak. That’s up Whitney Portal Road to where the sheep 
crossing is, on Lone Pine Creek. A road takes off to the left 
with 3 ranches on it. The one at the end of the road was ours. 
We had 85 acres, with potatoes and fruit trees. We irrigated 
from natural springs on the place. 

In 1916 he packed salt to the last sheep camp in the Sierras. 
This sheep outfit left the sheep too long, up around Rock 
Creek Lakes, and they got snowed in. We went in with a pack 
train to get them out. We had to go thru 3 feet of snow. Each 
mule carried two bales of hay. Next morning we drove the 
mules out first and the snow was packed down enough so the 
sheep could follow. We came out over Diaz Pass. 

A woman named Kate Wells owned the Burgess Mine, on 
the summit of New York Butte. Around 1917 we packed 
highgrade ore out for her to the Lone Pine Railroad Station. 
Kate came along with a shotgun to make sure nobody stole it. 

A couple years later Kate Wells was loading timber on 
mules at the Burgess Mine, with a miner named Smalley. One 
mule whirled and the timber caught Kate on the side of the 
head, breaking her neck. My father packed the body to the 
salt tram station at the crest and the tram took it to Swansea. 

I was born Sept. 19, 1905 in Lone Pine. I have been a 
packer, a cowboy and cattle rancher all my life. I was six when 
I went with my father on a packing trip to the top of Whitney 
from the west side. 

I was 18 when my mother, Petra Diaz, died. She was only 
42. That was in 1923. In 1924 I drove cattle into Monache 
Meadows and in 1925 I worked for John Lubken. In the 
1920’s we drove cattle many times, up and down Cottonwood 
Canyon to Templeton Meadows, Ramshaw, Little Whitney, 
Big Whitney, Mulkey Meadows, Horseshoe Meadows. Now 
we drive mostly over Olancha Pass from Sage Flat to Summit 
Meadows. 

Around 1912 to 1923 my father had a man cut pinon fire¬ 
wood above Swansea. We ran trains of 8 to 10 mules at the 
time and we figured about 5 mules to a cord. When we didn’t 
pack out highgrade ore, we would pack out this wood on 
return trips. This wood was in 4 foot lengths and it was my job 
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on school weekends to saw this up into stove lengths. As I usu¬ 
ally had other plans, you can guess what I thought of all this. 
For all this work we got sixteen dollars a cord. 

In 1937 I joined the Teamsters Union, so I could wrangle 
for the movie companies, making films around Lone Pine. I 
also did tourist packing for deer hunters and fishermen and 
furnished saddle horses, teams, and pack mules for the mov¬ 
ies. These deer hunting parties went as high as 6 packers, 40 
mules and 30 horses to a party. 

For the movies, I wrangled anything they had. This was all 
off-camera as I did not join the Screen Actors Guild. In 1949 I 
drove a 4-horse team from Lone Pine to Death Valley, for the 
series, “Death Valley Days.” I also drove a 20-mule-team out¬ 
fit when the script called for one. 

At Monache, where we ran some cattle, I built a large log 
cabin in 1938, and later on two smaller ones. Our brand was 
PO. We sent in half a dozen combinations of family initials 
with our application for a brand, and PO was what we got, but 
only for use on the ribs, as somebody else had the brand for 
the flank. 


June 4th, 1894 


INSTRUCTIONS BY MARK PENNEY TO FRANK PEN¬ 
NEY AS TO HOW TO GET TO BISHOP, AND WHERE 
TO STOP: By Louise Penny Summers 




Miles 

Perris 

to San Bernadino 

25 

San Bernadino 

to Swartout Canyon 

30 

Swartout Canyon 

to Lone Pine Ranch 
(in San B. Mts.) 

15 

Lone Pine Ranch 

to Summit 

5 

Summit 

to down Sheep Creek 
to Rock Creek Road 

7 

Rock Creek 

to Lancaster by way of 
Palmdale 

35 

Lancaster 

to Mojave 

25 

Mojave 

to Red Rock 

25 

Red Rock 

to Coyote Holes 

19 

Coyote Holes 

to Little Lake 

32 

Little Lake 

to Haywee Meadows 

16 

Meadows 

to Olancha 

9 

Olancha 

to Lone Pine 

25 

Lone Pine 

to Independence 

16 

Independence 

to Big Pine 

31 

Big Pine 

to Bishop 

18 
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KEELER TO MOJAVE STAGE LINE 

By Beveridge R. Spear 

The old six-horse stage line from Keeler to Mojave began 
late in the 19th century. W. K. Miller established the system 
so far as I can ascertain. 

Miller’s ranch lay south of Lone Pine and the present 
Indian reservation on the east side of the road. The late W. K. 
Miller Junior, his son, known to some of us as “Willie” was a 
slim-jim blond. 


The stage coach was a typical Concord carriage of the 
times. The body was square and rather high. Its box-appear¬ 
ance had a door on each side, and rocked back and forth on 
multiple leather straps as springs. 

Inside, two seats faced each other with storage beneath. 
Eight people could be seated with comfort. Little children 
could sit on the parent’s lap. A ninth passenger could sit high 
up front with the driver. The fare was $10 per head. 

A boot under the driver’s seat cared for valuables and other 
articles. Another larger boot in back cared for general bag¬ 
gage. 

The road was neither graded, or straight. They picked their 
way through cactus and sand, and around hummocks. This 
became the road. Much of the road was sandy and rutted. If a 
bad spot developed in the road they drove around it. There 
were miles of upgrade and down hill. Travel was slow and 
dusty. 

On a good section of the road they trotted the horses. On an 
exceptional stretch they might gallop the horses. This was 
done to make up time for the slow miles in deep sand. They 
had to average five miles per hour to make it in twenty four. 
The stage left Keeler and Mojave every other day at noon. 

This story is told: The horses were on a downhill trot. The 
wheels struck a rut, the coach lurched, pitching a passenger 
headfirst into the sand. 

The passengers yelled “Stop! Stop!” They ran back to the 
man staggering on his feet. 

“Had a runaway?” he jabbered. 

“No.” 

“Had an accident?” 

“No.” 

“What happened?” he gulped. 

“Nothing.” 

“Nothin!” he shouted. “If I’d known that I wouldn’t got 
out.” The poor fellow had rum on the brain. 

They changed the six horses eight times during the trip. 
Summer and winter made a big difference in the performance 
of the animals. They had to have at least 60 horses in reserve 
to keep the stages rolling and on time. 

I can still hear the slow-turning wheels grinding in the sand. 
I recall seeing the driver moving along beside the carriage on 
the sand silhouetted by a brilliant moon. The sky dazzled with 
beautiful unnumbered stars. Smog was unknown. The air 
always clean, and fresh except in spots where the dust boiled 
up into the slow-moving carriage. 

Passengers carried food and water with them. If a passenger 
needed comfort they stopped. He went to the rear, relieved 
himself, and the journey was resumed. This was custom. No 
one gave it a second thought. 

After a family-style dinner at the old Charlie Mate’s hotel 
in Keeler, we boarded the stage, and the horses trotted away. 
Natural water supply regulated the stage-stops, and changing 
of horses. 

Olancha was 19 miles away, around the south end of Owens 
Lake. About 14 miles of this road had some of the worst con¬ 
ditions of the trip. It took five to six hours to make this first leg 
of the journey. We arrived in Olancha about sundown. The 
exchange horses were harnessed and waiting. It took about 
five minutes to make the change, and we were off. 

If the stage arrived at Haiwee or Haiwee Meadows on time, 
17 miles away, (it was all down hill) we’d arrive about 9 to 
9:15 pm. The Indian word means. Dove. That stage-stop is 
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now under the waters of the Haiwee reservoir. 

From Haiwee to Little Lake, 25 miles distant, was the best 
of the entire road, and good time was made across Rose 
Springs valley. But from Little Lake to Indian Wells, some 15 
miles away, was a heavy uphill drag. There the pioneers drove 
a short tunnel into the earthquake fault of 1872 and developed 
a tiny stream of water. 

The next station was Coyote Holes. This was long before 
anyone thought of calling it Freeman’s junction. Then, out 
some miles from here they established Dixie, the only dry 
camp, for the sixth change of horses. In and out of Red Rock 
canyon, a heavy pull, made this extra change necessary. 

We arrived at Red Rock canyon about daybreak. Here the 
water supply seeped out of the bed rock. From here it was 
about 15 miles to what was then called the Eighteen-mile- 
house where the last change was made. We arrived in Mojave 
at noon. 

It was 1898. My excited emotions were great the first time I 
remember the stage arriving in Mojave. Those huge steam 
locomotives held me spellbound. As a kid I’d crawled out of 
the slow dusty past into the fast moving stream of civilization 
in 24 hours. 

I wore several pair of shoes out scuffing and puffing up and 
down the streets of Lone Pine, screeching, “Chu-chu — Chu- 
chu, and vigorously moving my bent arms back and forth. I 
was a little heathen being born into the 20th century. 

Later, automobiles replaced the Concord stage. A. T. Hay 
used the old Mitchell car. But they had plenty of trouble. 
We’ve sat for hours while they worked and tinkered trying to 
get the machine to pick up the load. 

Our last trip was by rail to Little Lake, then by car to Lone 
Pine. The railroad was completed to Owenyo in 1910. 

CARRYING THE MAIL ON HORSEBACK IN 

1910 

By Elizabeth L. Mecham (nee Fowzer) 

In September, 1909, a waterspout hit at the head of Shep¬ 
herd’s Canyon in Southern Inyo County. In the 1870’s, John 
Shepherd of Shepherd’s Ranch, Independence, built the origi¬ 
nal road from Owen’s Lake, up and across Centennial Flat 
and down to Old Coso. One wagon went over it and it became 
a road, the rocks tossed aside. 

Our mining camp, “Millspaugh Post Office” was at the 
head of Shepherd’s Canyon — half way between Darwin, 20 
miles, and Ballarat, 20 miles. At this time Frank Howard had 
the mail contract, with six months to go to July 1st, 1910. He 
made one attempt on horseback to get down the canyon, but 
it was impassable. He refused to continue the contract, saying, 
‘if Uncle Sam sends me to the Atlanta Pen, alright. All I’ll 
have to do there is read magazines.” And so we had no mail 
deliveries. Quite a few miners and prospectors were around 
and would walk in to Millspaugh for mail and to visit. 

So, Almon N. Millspaugh got in touch with the Post Office 
Department in Washington, D.C.. My mother, Jessie N. 
Fowzer, was Post Master, and had the contract the last six 
months from Millspaugh to Brown, Kern County, which was 
just settled when the Southern Pacific Railroad reached there 
from Mojave. Mr. and Mrs. Gus Haelzig had set up a small 
store and had the Post Office. George Brown had a restaurant 



Elizabeth Mecham on her last trip to Brown’s Station. “120 in the 
shade and no shade.” 


by the side of the tracks, and so the town was called Brown, 
but little remains now. The Aqueduct was progressing, and 
the 9-Mile Canyon syphons were being laid. The railroad had 
a commissary, in tents, and a huge tent for a boarding house, 
and wooden bunk houses which they sold as the tracks were 
extended towards Owens Valley. Haelzigs bought one to add 
to their small store building. 

As miles were counted then, it was forty miles from Mills¬ 
paugh to Brown, each way. One way of counting miles was to 
tie a rag on a wheel and count each time it came around to the 
top, and then figure it out! I was up at 5:00 a.m. to feed the 
horses, and at 6:00 a.m. I left on my first trip down to Brown 
with the mail sack on my saddle. A good horse averaged four 
miles an hour (some walked five miles an hour, but not many). 
I picked up mail from the few boxes along the way, stopped at 
the mouth of Mt. Spring Canyon to water my horse and vis¬ 
ited a few minutes with the Chryslers, who lived then in the 
stone house. They had a fine garden up the canyon where the 
spring was tunneled in, and cold clear water ran a constant 
stream to keep the horse trough full, and to irrigate. A cabin 
was there, built in the 1890’s by Juan Andrado, who prospec¬ 
ted and mined his claim, “The Eldorado”, which was mostly 
silver. In 1902 or thereabouts it was sold to Mullen and 
Bluette, of Los Angeles, who had a Haberdashery Store. They 
built the stone house (above), and developed the mine for a 
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couple of years, and then left. Juan also left to enjoy the 
money received for his mine. 

Now, on across Indian Wells Valley, arriving at Brown, and 
delivering the mail pouch to Gus Haelzig. I cared for my 
horse, and spent the evening. Aqueduct boys would come 
down from 9-Mile Canyon, and we would play the phono¬ 
graph and talk. They liked to know about the country, and 
not hang around the one and only saloon owned by Smith. 

I was up at 5:00 a.m. to feed and care for my horse, left with 
the mail at 8:00 a.m., homeward bound. I did this six days a 
week; down Mondays and back on Tuesdays, then Wednes¬ 
day and Thursday, then Friday and Saturday. Sunday was 
usually spent riding and hunting horses, or visiting at The 
Junction or Inyo-Coso Camp, which was then working. So the 
days lengthened and grew hot, 110° at Brown, but cool at 
camp, 6157' above sea level. A bench mark “U.S. Geological 
Survey, 1906”, placed on a large flat rack at camp designated 
Millspaugh. They spent several months that year surveying, 
and stayed with us. We were mining and making mill runs off 
and on, as the ore was put in the ore bin at the top of the mill 
until there was enough for a run. 

The six months I carried the mail generally took eight to ten 
hours each way. One trip I used a mare we had bought from a 
cowboy at Cow Wells, near where the China Lake Base is 
now. We called her “2-bibs”, or “Dorealles”. When I got out 
of Mt. Spring Canyon, she was determined to go to Cow Wells 
and baulked completely, so I got off and led her across the 
valley to Brown. It was June and hot and a long walk, fifteen 
miles or more. Every two weeks I took the buckboard and 
team down for supplies, hay and grain, or the few times I had 
a passenger. Otherwise all trips were made on horseback, and 
the last day, July 1, 1910, just after I got in, Gus Haelzig took 
our picture on my favorite, “Chevette”, who made most of the 
trips. 


THAT OLD MODEL T 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

I found it today half hidden away 
In a tangle of brush and weeds 
Not far from the spot where the children play, 
And the path to the old orchard leads. 

A front wheel’s missing, the fenders are bent, 

The birds have built a nest in one seat; 

The leather upholstery’s tattered and rent, 

Its destruction’s almost complete. 

For years ’twas given the choicest abode, 

Till a new car appeared on the scene; 

And the old Model T was lost to the road, 
Crowded out by a gaudy machine. 

The tool house claimed it and answered its needs 
Till a tractor came puffing along; 

And then it was left to repose in weeds, 

Lulled to sleep by the meadowlark’s song. 

After the chores were all done for the night 
We often took off for town — girl friend and me; 

1 often look back with pleasant delight 
How we snuggled in that old Model T. 



Leslie Hancock at 12 years. 


ROADS IN THE 20’S 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

In the 20’s, the mode of travel was a Model T Ford, and in 
1923, my Dad had a Star Sedan. The roads were really old 
wagon trails: dirt, ruts, and wash-outs. On the trip from Lone 
Pine to Los Angeles, I remember the roads with ruts so deep 
that when you met another car, it was hard for the driver to 
get the car out and over, to pass. It was a two-day trip. Staying 
at a Hotel in Mojave was a treat for young boys on tour. 
When we got to San Fernando, Mom had to take the street car 
in to where we were to stay. For many years I thought (and 
told many) that the reason was because Mom was afraid to 
ride in the automobile with all the traffic. I later learned that 
this was Dad’s wish and his thinking, if he had a wreck, there 
would be Mom there to find us. 



That old Model T 


RIDING THE MAIL CAR TO TONAPAH 

By Peggy Shaw Zimmerman 

During the ’30’s, my Dad, Delbert Shaw had the mail con¬ 
tract from Big Pine to Tonapah, Nevada. A chance to accom¬ 
pany him was something special for a young girl. The scene 
was ever-changing on the ride from California to Nevada. >1 
Strange, how one remembers th£ large, sturdy vehicle, a Buick 
Sedan, with isinglass curtains, a running board, and luggage 
rack, and a back seat for an occasional passenger. 
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According to our contributors, the Masons organized a Lodge in Independence before a formal County government was ever 
formed. The fact that Inyo County is over 97% public lands would account for many of our stories: the National Forests, the Los 
Angeles Aqueduct and the Los Angeles Power Stations. Other tid-bits in this chapter are tales of the Lone Pine Trustees, the early 
Pioneer’s organization, a farmer’s organization, a fire department, the American Legion and our County Museum. 


FOUNDING OF INYO LODGE #221 F&A.M. 

By Russell Bell 

James Brady, Superintendent of a smelting mill at Swansea, 
was a Master Mason with an urge to have a lodge in Inyo 
County. In 1870 he started calling on Masons who lived 
around Owens Lake, in Lone Pine, Independence and Camp 
Independence and talked to them about the possibility of 
forming a lodge at Independence. It was estimated there were 
about 75 Masons living in the area of Southern Inyo. 

On February 11, 1871, at the Independence office of attor¬ 
ney E. H. Van Decar, past Master of Plumas Lodge #60, a 
group of these Masons met to appoint a committee to list pos¬ 
sible members and to investigate meeting places. At a meeting 
on March 4, 1871, the committee reported and it was deter¬ 
mined 18 Masons in the area would support the formation of 
a lodge in Independence. A temporary meeting place was 
located in the second story of the Sutler’s store at Camp Inde¬ 
pendence. With this favorable information, a dispensation 
was applied for. To expedite the dispensation, E. H. Van 
Decar made two trips across the Sierras to San Francisco. One 
of these was made during the winter. A contract was let and 
work began on a building 24 ft. by 44 ft. and two stories high. 
Some of the brethren donated their time to the building. Oth¬ 
ers donated money to the building fund or to the furnishings. 
When the dispensation arrived on February 28, 1872 the 
brethren launched Inyo Lodge #221 F&A.M. in a new and 
beautifully furnished hall. The first principal officers were 
Master — E. H. Van Decar, attorney of Independence, Senior 
Warden — Andrew Neel Bell, Miller of Oak Creek, and Jun¬ 
ior Warden — Major Harry Clarence Egbert, Commandant, 
Camp Independence. The first treasurer was Isaac Harris, a 
member of the County’s largest mercantile firm, and the first 
secretary was Dr. Charles B. White, Post Surgeon at Camp 
Independence. Meetings were held on the Saturday on or 
before the full moon of each month. The reason for the latter 
was to have the moon to light the road so the members could 
get home after the meetings. 

During the early years of the lodge few men had the time to 


become officers so these duties were carried out by those who 
could find the time and who were dedicated, for example 
Judge Alvah Russell Conklin who was Master 6 times in eight 
years and served as Grand Master of California in 1890, or 
John S. Gorman and James McKenzie of Darwin or Thomas 
C. Boland of Keeler. John Gorman was Master 3 times in a 
period of 10 years, James McKenzie was Master in 1896 and 
1897, and 1898 found him serving as Senior Deacon. Thomas 
Boland was Master 6 times in a period of 10 years. 

Brothers Gorman and McKenzie would leave Darwin on 
Friday morning and arrive in Keeler that evening, where they 
would stay all night. Saturday morning they would pick up 
brother Boland and continue on to Independence, going to 
lodge Saturday evening. Sunday morning they would start 
their return trip, arriving in Darwin Monday afternoon, four 
days traveling each month. 

This is the kind of dedication that kept Inyo Lodge going in 
the horse and buggy days. 

104-YEAR HISTORY OF LONE PINE 
TRUSTEES 

By Peggy Streeter, Trustee for 1976-7 

As a newly-elected Lone Pine Trustee, I was fascinated by 
the file that has been passed along for more than a century. I 
have been told conflicting things regarding the years where 
there are gaps, so I’ve decided to write this strictly from the 
records. 

In 1872 , C. D. Begole deeded Lots 2 and 3, Block 14, at the 
N.W. corner of Bush and Jackson Sts., for $100, to Trustees 
A. M. Loomis, John Lucas, and F. K. Miller, “for the people 
of Lone Pine, for the purpose of constructing a building, or 
buildings for public use. Each January, annually, Trustees 
shall be elected by vote of the citizens. In case of vacancy, any 
3 persons who are property owners may call an election.” 
These lots are the present site of the Town Hall and the Fire 
Department. The old and yellowed original Deed is in this 
file. 
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First Wooden School House in Lone Pine (Location of present Town Hall). 


In 1873, these 2 Lots, “then known as the Lone Pine School 
House and Grounds” were passed from Trustees John 
McCall, F. P. Ball, and F. N. Burroughs, to the Lone Pine 
School District. There is no record of the demise of the School 
House, and it was 84 years before the legal return of the prop¬ 
erty to the Trustees. 

In 7922, the land known as the “Lone Pine Ball Park” was 
deeded by J. C. and Belle Morris to Trustees P. W. Smith, N. 
M. Aigner, and H. P. Neilly “for recreation, or to sell to the 
town, if it incorporates”. This Deed excepted 100 sq. ft. 
belonging to Lone Pine School Trustees, and was the site of a 
well which sat in the middle of the Lot for the Elementary 
School. 

In 1930 , we have the first mention of the Town Hall (the old 
one that was removed to build our current new one). It was 
leased to R. A. and Pearl Pierson at $50 per month and an 
Option for 3 years at $100 per month. The Trustees at that 
time were John C. Morris, Lee Chambers, and F. W. Leete. 
This was the start of the Movies that were shown there for so 
many years. 

In 1932 , the Piersons renewed their Lease for $60 a month, 
with a 3-year Option. The Trustees were Max Skinner, Lee 
Chambers, and Theodore Carrasco. 

In 1936, the Piersons renewed their Lease at $60 a month. 


with an Option for 5 years at $75 a month. The Trustees were 
Russell Spainhower, Frank Chrysler, and Maude Miller. 

Someone unknown, in 1964, wrote some pencilled notes, 
referring to pages in a book which is missing, which give us 
some of the following dues: 

In 1939, “Property now called Lone Pine Hall and Ball 
Park.” 

In 1940, “Now called Town Hall and Camp Ground”. 

From 1940-1956, “No Meetings or Minutes”. Insurance 
was handled by Frank Chrysler. Bank of America reports that 
from 1945 to 1950, Frank Chrysler and R. B. Spainhower’s 
names appeared on the Bank Account. 

In 1940, the Piersons renewed the Town Hall Lease for $60 
a month, with a 5-year Option. The Trustees were Russell 
Spainhower, Frank Chrysler, and O. H. Honerlah. 

In 1943, the Ball Park was rented for 9 months at $10 a 
month. Also $500 was borrowed from the Stampede to pur¬ 
chase the 100 sq. ft. in the center of the Ball Park from the Ele¬ 
mentary School. 

In 1944, a Deed was given the Trustees for the 100 sq. ft. for 
$500 from the Lone Pine Elementary School District. The 
Trustees were Russell B. Spainhower, Frank Chrysler, and O. 
H. Honerlah. The $500 borrowed from the Stampede the pre¬ 
vious year was repaid. This transaction finally made a com- 
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plete piece of the Ball Park. 

In 1945, $5,000 and the Title was received, to the S.E. cor¬ 
ner of the Ball Park, for a strip on the East side; to square up 
the East side. The Ball Park was rented for 12 months at $10 a 
month. There was a long list of items not safe at the Town 
Hall, and the Fire Marshall didn’t pass the building. There 
was a note from the Inyo County District Attorney, saying 
“Deed from Henderson to Trustees is enclosed”. It was sent to 
Russell B. Spainhower, but there is no copy of the Deed in the 
file. 

In 1946 , the Piersons renewed their Lease of the Town Hall 
for $75 a month with a 5-year Option. The Trustees were Rus¬ 
sell B. Spainhower, Frank Chrysler, and O. H. Honerlah. 

In 1947 , the Rifle Club Building was reroofed and seats 
were built in the Ball Park, leaving $3206 of the Special Fund 
from the 1945 land swap. This is the first mention of any of 
the 4 buildings on the Ball Park property; the Rifle Club 
Building, the American Legion Building, the Veteran’s of For¬ 
eign Wars’ building, and the Boy Scout building. A check of 
the County Records shows nothing there either. The County 
Supervisor reports the first three belong to the County, by a 
verbal agreement, and Boy Scouts say they own theirs. 

In 1948 , improvements were made on the Rifle Club Build¬ 
ing, leaving $2603 in the Special Fund. 

In 7949, the balance of the Special Fund was $2743. 

In 1950, the Special Account was closed out. In the interim, 
according to “unknown’s” notes, the “Trustees not showing.” 

In 1953, an Insurance Co. statement showed $3,000 paid 
the Trustees as a result of a fire. (Three former Trustees 
remember a fire in the Town Hall projection room. One 
remembers repairing the floor.) Also, this year there were bills 
paid to Girl Scouts for paint for the Town Hall kitchen. In the 
interim, according to “unknown’s” notes, they “paved the 
entrance to the Ball Park.” 

In 1956, the Girl Scouts leased the Town Hall for 5 years at 
$1.00 a year. The Trustees were Russell B. Spainhower, Frank 
Chrysler, and Robert Rutherford. (This means that sometime 
in the early 1950’s, maybe at the time of the fire, the 30-plus 
years of a Movie House at the Town Hall, run by the Piersons, 
came to an end.) 

In 1957, lots of things happened. There are two Deeds, from 
the Lo-Inyo Elementary School District to Trustees Jack 
McElroy, Robert Rutherford, and Carl Dounk, for Lot 2 and 
Lot 3. There is a Deed for Lot 3 from the Trustees to the Lone 
Pine Fire Protection District. There is a Deed from the Lone 
Pine Fire Protection District to Inyo Builders, Inc., to be 
returned on completion of the building. There is an agreement 
between the Los Angeles Water and Power Commission and 
the Lone Pine Fire Protection District, signed by Ralph Fear 
for the Fire District. There is a notice of completion of the 
Lone Pine Fire House. 

From 1958 to 1960, the Bank of America reports the names 
of Jack McElroy and Donald Drew on the Town Hall 
Account. Account #20127 has the name of Chris Carrasco. 

In 1959, from “unknown’s” notes: “No meeting in 1959.” 

In 1960, from “unknown’s” notes: “Blank.” 

In 1962, Lone Pine Girl Scouting Organization leased the 
Town Hall for $1.00 a year. The Trustees were Herman 
Budke, R. C. Grosshardt, and Chris Carrasco. There are min¬ 
utes of the Scouting Organization’s meeting. There is a note 
from the Lone Pine Girl Scout Committee, turning back rights 
and property to the Trustees. The Lease and the Organization 


Minutes are copies, and have no signatures on them. 

In 1963, from “unknown’s” notes: “Button added two 
members to fill vacancy”. The County Board of Supervisors 
paid for an Insurance Policy. 

In 1964, again from “unknown”: “Carrasco, Budke, and 
Button re-elected themselves”. 

In 1965, again from “unknown’s” notes, not dated: “Notice 
given of Meeting. I absented myself, but few people there. 
Pedneau, Branson, and Muniz took over. No record of Meet¬ 
ings from then on”. This is the last of “unknown’s” notes, 
each one referring to a Page Number. It may be assumed 
there was an old Minutes Book, but inquiries have failed to 
locate it, or “unknown”. There was also, for this year, the 
Deed from Inyo Builders, Inc. to the Lone Pine Fire Protec¬ 
tion District. 

In 1970, there is a Fire Marshall’s Report on the Town Hall. 
It didn’t pass and there’s a long list of corrections to make. 

In 1972, there’s an item of $500 from the County Board of 
Supervisors for corrections to make the Town Hall fire-safe. It 
is addressed to Richard MacDonald, Trustee. 

In 1973, there is a Lease of the Town Hall to the County 
Board of Supervisors. The Trustees are Elsie Ayers, Gary Col¬ 
lins, and Lynn Taliaferro. 

In 1974, Trustees elected were Elsie Ayers, Gary Collins, 
and Guiseppi Crimi. A Committee was appointed to make 
recommendations regarding a new Town Hall, to be built by 
Louis Statham. There is an Agreement between Louis Stat- 
ham, the Trustees, and the Inyo County Board of Supervisors 
regarding the Town Hall. It is to be leased back to the Trus¬ 
tees for 1 year at $1.00 a year. Dated in August is Permission 
to Remove Old Town Hall. There is a Statement regarding the 
disposition of the new Town Hall to the County Board of 
Supervisors and its eventual return to the Town of Lone Pine. 

In 1975, much happened. Trustees elected were Elsie Ayers, 
Gary Collins, and Frances Pedneau. 20 persons attended a 
Meeting in February. Papers were presented on the organiza¬ 
tion of the new Town Hall by the Trustees, the Chamber of 
Commerce, Irwin Koff, and Clarence R. Streeter, Jr. 

A second Meeting had 22 persons present. There is the 
Deed for Lot 2 to Louis D. Statham. Mattie Butler and Helen 
Hoffman were elected to augment the Trustees on the man¬ 
agement of the Town Hall, and plans were made for a Dedica¬ 
tion Dinner. The Dedication Dinner was held in May, with 
350 persons present. 

Clarence Streeter was appointed by the County Board of 
Supervisors to be Manager. There is his Statement of Opera¬ 
tion and Management. In October, Trustees Ayers and Ped¬ 
neau resigned. Doris Emley and Peggy Streeter were elected. 

In 1976, Trustees elected were Doris Emley, Peggy Streeter, 
and Delbert Chambers. The Trustees turned their attention to 
the Ball Park. The Lions Club of Lone Pine offered to reno¬ 
vate the Baseball Field. A Lease is there with the Southern 
Inyo School District for the Ball Park for 5 years at $1.00 a 
year. 

It would seem that the next logical step for the Trustees to 
take would be to clarify the official status of the four buildings 
on the Ball Park Property. 

Many reading this account know all or parts of this history, 
but many are completely unaware of the unique conditions of 
this group of Trustees and their service to the Town of Lone 
Pine. It’s a shame the records are not complete for the early 
years, but 104 years is a long way back. 
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EARLY PIONEERS ORGANIZE 

By Gladys Jewett 

In August, 1885, an announcement was made in the paper 
of a grand reunion of the pioneers of Bishop Creek (later 
Bishop) and Round Valley. It was hoped to organize a perma¬ 
nent Pioneer Association. A planning meeting was held to set 
the date, and the invitation was enlarged to cover early settlers 
of the Owens Valley, up to March 26, 1972 (the date of the big 
earthquake). 

The following Pioneers were involved: W. P. Bailey, T. G. 
Beasley, Charles Begole (Lone Pine), A. N. Bell (Chairman of 
Delegates), J. G. Birchim, M. C. Brockman, James H. Brown 
(Secretary of planning meeting), A. A. Cashbaugh, P. A. Chal- 
fant (’49er), George Clark, John Clarke, Oliver Cromwell, 
George Drake, W. P. George (presided over planning meet¬ 
ing), S. H. Gregg, Samuel Hall, Isaac Harris, Wm. Horton, W. 
Hutchings, T. K. Hutchison, T. E. Jones (Secretary of dele¬ 
gates), Robert Love, E. Mallory, Wm. Mathews (100 years 
old), W. G. McCrosky, A1 McGee, Bart McGee (Mammoth), 
L. Munsinger, G. W. Norton, C. H. Parsons, James Peregrine, 
W. J. Philepay, Frank Shaw, James Shaw, George Shedd, Joel 
Smith, Seth Sneden (’49er), Andrew Thompson, Jacob Vagt, 
A. Van Fleet, Tom Williams, and I. P. Yancey. 

As a result of these preliminary meetings, the first Owens 
Valley Pioneer Reunion was set for Bishop on October 1, 
1886. 

The paper announced, prior to the reunion that the Com¬ 
missary Department of Bishop Creek and Round Valley 
would furnish beef, calf, hog, beans, etc. for all comers, on the 
occasion. 

INYO FARMERS AND PRODUCERS 
ORGANIZE 

March 11,1886 — T. E. Jones 

Proceedings of Farmers and Producers Meeting, held at 
Bishop Creek February 28 and March 1, 1886. 

The Inyo Register, issue February 26, published a call 
signed by nearly a hundred Owens Valley settlers. Pursuant to 
call, horny-handed fellows met at the Methodist Church on 
Saturday, February 28. Mr. C. H. Parsons called the meeting 
to order. The Hon. J.L.C. Sherwin was elected Chairman, and 
T. E. Jones, Secretary. The Chairman stated that the object of 
the meeting was to organize a cooperative Union of Owens 
Valley Farmers and Producers. Mr. Vaft, of Independence, 
addressed the meeting and very earnestly urged united effort. 
The following questions were then submitted and discussed: 

1. The scope and purposes of the proposed organizations, 2. 
Having varied interests throughout Owens Valley what classes 
of producers will be embraced, 3. Who shall be eligible to 
membership in the Union, 4. Is it possible to organize a coop¬ 
erative system applicable to our conditions and wants, and 
make a business success of it, 5. Names proposed for the con¬ 
templative Union, 6. Are there any difficulties in the way of 
establishing practical cooperation in Owens Valley, 7. Would 
cooperation among producers secure for their neighbor better 
returns, 8. Should we not break the isolation which now exists, 
unite and elevate ourselves financially, and socially meet 
where our families may have seasons of enjoyment and recre¬ 
ation. 


Several participated in the deliberations. Being that other 
important meetings were being held the same day by farmers, 
it was decided to adjourn until the following Monday. 

MONDAY’S PROCEEDINGS. 

Despite inclement weather, farmers and producers met in 
goodly numbers in the Good Templars Hall. 

It was encouraging to see in attendance solid men, some of 
Inyo’s pioneers, such as Mr. John Shepherd of Georges Creek, 
he having come a long distance to countenance the move¬ 
ment. Without much formality proceedings commenced. 

Some of the grievances of Owens Valley Farmers and oth¬ 
ers experiences were explained. Instead of cooperating, we are 
opposing one another, when we act independently of each 
other as we now do, by indiscriminate, individual shipments, 
uniform and remunerative prices were not obtained. Also, 
inferior products were frequently placed upon the market, 
thus injuring the careful and conscientious producers, as well 
as, defrauding buyers and consumers. It was the sense of the 
meeting that there was urgent need for the adoption of some 
organized combination for mutual protection. That if we 
systematize our industries and ship our products through one 
channel, one agency honestly and efficiently managed, we 
would thus maintain a more respectful attitude with buyers 
and consumers. A reputation established for honest, genuine 
commodities which would enhance values, as well as secure 
more demand for our products. 

Under the auspices, and as part of the general plan of the 
proposed cooperative system, an extensive warehouse would 
have to be built, probably near the railroad depot, for com¬ 
mon storage. Very large quantities of grain, flour and other 
products would be convenient for shipment on short notice. 

It was contended that in case producers were in actual need 
of cash, still wishing to hold their grain or flour expecting 
higher figures, the capitalists would make reasonable 
advances on commodities when in a tangible shape in a ware¬ 
house. 

The accursed credit system so much in vogue among farm¬ 
ers was severely handled. A new era will dawn when the cash 
system is generally adopted. 

Present were a few doubting Thomases, skeptical regarding 
the successful working of a cooperative system by and of the 
Owens Valley Producers. The question was asked, “Are farm¬ 
ers as a class sufficiently intelligent and progressive to suc¬ 
cessfully run a cooperative association?” Another equally 
important question propounded was, “Are there any instances 
of prosperous, cooperative associations now in active opera¬ 
tion?” 

To prove the capability of farmers, and the practicability of 
association, the following extract was read from the Kansas 
Patron, Jan. 9, ’86. 

To the patrons of Johnson County; We have witnessed the 
growth of our Cooperative interests from a few hundred dol¬ 
lars in 1876 until today we have in the aggregate over one hun¬ 
dred thousand dollars capital stock. We have paid ten percent 
semi-annually on our capital stock and have divided among 
the stock holders, in about nine years, one hundred thousand 
dollars net dividends, and have saved to the general public in 
prices another one hundred thousand dollars. This demon¬ 
strates that organized and disciplined farmers, when they 
work in harmony, succeed in business. Signed, W. H. Tooth- 
aker. Pres, of the Cooperative Business Association, Johnson 
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County, Kansas. 

Had, say, ten prominent farmers of Owens Valley com¬ 
bined their efforts, inaugurated a cooperative association, sell¬ 
ing and buying strictly for cash, what would have been the 
result and proceeds of such combination today? Many other 
important questions were considered which will be elaborated 
hereafter. 

It was passed that a strong committee on organization from 
the various settlements be appointed by the Chair. Mr. John 
Shepherd and others deemed it prudent to select from the long 
list a working force of ten, one from each school district, with 
an additional five from the County at large. Passed, and the 
Chairman named the following: John Rudgers, Lone Pine, 
lohn Shepherd, Georges Creek, E. Robinson, Independence, 
J. Vagt, Milton, O. Allerton, Big Pine, Andrew Dell, Warm 
Springs, Geo. Collins, Bishop Station, R. W. Ford, Bishop 
2reek, J. L. Bourland, Irving, T. E. Jones, Round Valley. 

It was passed that the Committee on Organization meet at 
welve o’clock, Saturday, February 13 at the Irving school- 
louse, West Bishop, to frame Constitution and by-laws, to be 
submitted to a convention of farmers and producers to be 
soon held in the Town of Bishop Creek subject to the call of 
:he chairman. It was unanimously carried that a report of 
Doth meetings be submitted to the Inyo Register for publica¬ 
tion. The meeting then adjourned. 

J.L.C. Sherwin, Ch. — T. E. Jones, Secy. 


BAD START FOR NATIONAL FOREST 

A 1911 article in the Inyo Register sheds some light on the 
beginnings of the National Forest in Inyo County. The origi¬ 
nal boundary covered everything from the west watershed of 
the Sierras to the Nevada border — “this not because there 
was even a pretense of its being forest in character, but in 
order to assist the water scheme of Los Angeles”. The replace¬ 
ment of Pinchot by Potter helped. Potter and Congressman S. 
C. Smith came to see conditions personally. A people’s con¬ 
ference was held, resulting in the restoration to the public of 
.he non-forested lands. Since then, the people better under¬ 
hand a sane conservation policy, and the Service has the sym¬ 
pathy and cooperation of the local residents. 


THE AQUEDUCT AND ME 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

As a young boy, my family and I lived at Cottonwood 
Power Plant for some time, and were there in the days of the 
big fight — people of Owens Valley vs. Los Angeles Aque¬ 
duct. I remember the night the blast was set off, there on the 
aqueduct. It made a lot of noise, but did not break the aque¬ 
duct. It did cause a lot of excitement. 

The City of Los Angeles had guards on duty at all points, 
and for 24 hours duty. Of course, boys have to be there to 
help, and I got to know a lot of the guards. When lunch was 
served to the guards, we helped eat, and thought we .were full- 
fledged watchmen. The guards, at that time, I thought, were 
all from World War I. Some were veterans, but actually, the 
men were hired from a hiring hall to do a job. I learned many 
things from them. 


THE AQUEDUCT 

Elizabeth Carrasco 
As Told to Bernice Etcharren 

At the time the aqueduct was being blown up, I was a 
young housewife living on what was then known as the Wil¬ 
son Ranch. It was in the Alabama Hills, where it is all built up 
now. It was quite a nice house, which had been built by a 
woman who was writing a book. There were some apple trees 
10 or 15 feet from the windows. 

One night I was home alone with the children. I heard 
men’s voices and looked out the window, and there were 4 
men with barley sacks over their backs. It frightened me, of 
course, but I didn’t say anything, and I prayed the children 
wouldn’t hear them and wake up. They didn’t any more than 
get out of sight, headed off toward where the Whitney’s now 
live, when my husband came as fast as his old model T Ford 
would travel. He said, “Did you see any men go by here?” 
When I said “yes”, he asked, “How many?” He asked if the 
children saw them, and I said “no”. He said, “If anyone ques¬ 
tions you, you didn’t see anything, not anything!” “They are 
on their way to blow up the aqueduct, there where Diaz Creek 
comes in, and I don’t want you to know anything about it, 
period.” 

I was so scared. I didn’t know who they were and never did 
find out. If he knew he never told me. Someone must have 
found out, and was there and intercepted them, because the 
aqueduct was not blown, not at that place. I think the one 
before that was the last blasting they ever did. I know there 
were several men involved in the blasting of the aqueduct, and 
to my knowledge one man went to jail. I worked with his wife, 
and he seemed to feel it was worth it to go to prison and serve 
his term, rather than to tell who else was involved in it. He felt 
that the aqueduct had it coming, and at that time feeling was 
pretty high. Most anyone would have blasted the aqueduct, if 
they could have managed it. I think many would today, 
because they certainly have raped this valley. They got the 
water by default. Sure, they came along and paid a man for 
his land, then choked off the man next to him, so he had to 
sell. 

Before they came, the whole valley was full of orchards, lots 
of wild feed, and lots of all kinds of grain. I have heard stories, 
in fact, I heard one the other day, that this was a very arid val¬ 
ley when they came here. That is a joke. My dad came here in 
1864. He was just a small boy, and they came in over the 
mountains from Utah. He said when they came over the 
mountain, it looked like they were coming into Paradise. 
Everything was green, and the horses and cattle were up to 
their bellies in feed. 

I can remember the orchards in Manzanar, myself. They 
packed a lot of fruit and sent it out from the Manzanar Pack¬ 
ing House from all those big orchards at Georges Creek and 
Manzanar. Many people worked there, and they shipped lots 
of apples, and pears, and some peaches. A spur of the railroad 
also came in there. 

Years ago, before I ever lived here, there were ranches all 
along the mountains, on the east side of the railroad track. 
There are still signs of the old canals they used for irrigation 
of their alfalfa. They had a Pilgrim-like village over there 
when my husband was young. There were ranches all along, 
from Lone Pine to where we lived at Kearsage, as it was 
known then, all along the river. There is now nothing left at 
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Kearsage, but the location is still known as Kearsage. Then up 
above that was Bend City. 

The Owens River was a very treacherous river. There was 
lots of quicksand and if you didn’t know where you were 
crossing, you were liable not to get across. That still was true 
not too many years ago. 

My son was out at the Ranch one summer, and my grand¬ 
son, Jug, took a run across the river to catch a calf. My son 
screamed at him not to go in there, but it was too late, and 
they had to pull him out. 

They harvested lots of hay in this valley, even after I grew 
up. Everyone had horses, and they had to have hay, corn and 
barley. Just out of Independence, on Oak Creek, there was a 
mill and people took their corn and wheat there and had it 
ground into cornmeal and flour. 

I think the bank in Lone Pine closed about 1924. I am 
pretty sure about that because my baby was born about that 
time. Had the men who owned the bank had a chance they 
could have made every dime good. The two men went to 
prison. The Water & Power was behind it all. My father lost 
what money he had and so did my father-in-law. Both said 
that people who criticized the Wattersons were very poor peo¬ 
ple because many times in the winter, had it not been for the 
Watterson bank, many families would have starved to death 
in this valley. 




Eastern California Museum. 


THE EASTERN CALIFORNIA MUSEUM 

By Charles N. Irwin 

VANISHING EDEN (1928-40) 

By 1928 the fate of Owens Valley had been sealed: the City 
of Los Angeles had nearly won its water war and a domain, a 
vast hinterland of sage and agricultural verdure with its cov¬ 
eted wealth of water resources. By this time ranchers and 
farmers had begun an exodus from their beloved Valley. 1928 
was also the eve of the Stock Market Crash and the Great 
Depression. Paiute and Shoshone Indian cultures were fading 
into the recesses of history, and the frontier and most of its 
raucous mining camps had transformed into ghostly arrays of 
shacks and aging hangers-on. 

Into this milieu of changing realities and fading memories 
the Eastern California Museum Association was born. A 
group of people met in Bishop in the home of W. C. and 
Louise Parcher and made a compact to preserve and research 
the remains of past events and places for a future generation. 
The Parchers, including Frank Parcher (first curator), Bessie 
T. Best, Douglas Robinson, Charles T., Forbes, William A. 
Irwin, Jr., Ralph Bell and G. W. Dow initiated a program to 
rescue the wonders of Inyo from oblivion. The Parchers’ influ¬ 
ence loomed large in the Association’s life in the pre-war 
years; their dedication to the interests of the Museum Associ¬ 
ation was unsurpassed. 

In the tradition of the great American historical societies 
the new Association was dedicated to the collection, preserva¬ 
tion and interpretation of artifacts, minerals, plants, fossils 
and other scientific data as well as the preservation and mark¬ 
ing of prehistoric and historic sites. 

The Association was incorporated in 1930; in the following 
year these new pioneers acquired humble quarters in the 
Courthouse to house historic and scientific collections of the 
fledgling organization. It is to the credit of the founders that 


they operated on a yearly budget of $500. during the lean 
years of the Depression and the New Deal. To raise additional 
funds the Association sponsored musical performances in the 
Bishop Theatre. 

From the beginning the Association fostered a tradition of 
annual membership dinners, yearly elections of officers, 
monthly field trips, a museum library and an energetic land¬ 
marks program. 

Among the picturesque personalities in the Association 
during the 1930’s was Mark Kerr, one of the earliest curators. 
Kerr collected botanical specimens on behalf of the Museum 
and participated in a pioneer archaeological survey of Saline 
Valley. Kerr resigned his post as curator to follow his bent for 
botanical field work. 

During the war and early post war years the Museum was 
administered by Miss Margrave and Miss Cavitt, County 
librarians. Miss Margrave collected invaluable local history 
including news clippings for the Museum’s files. Mrs. Lulu 
Mairs, who served the Museum for twelve or more dedicated 
years, opened the Museum for patrons on request. Mrs. Mairs 
shared her unusual personal knowledge of local history with 
the Museum’s many visitors. 

EXPANSION (1950-60) 

During the 50’s the Museum entered a phase of regenera¬ 
tion under the guidance of Ann Sharr, Virginia Fair, Anna 
Kelly, Curt Phillips, Dr. Douglas Dyer and Ada Bell. The 
County provided a second room in the Courthouse for 
Museum purposes, new display cases were built, the collec¬ 
tions were organized and their accession records updated. 
Increased open hours improved the Museum’s accessibility to 
tourists. Significant book accessions were added to the 
library. 

The Washington Hand Press was brought to the Museum 
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and the No. 18 Narrow Gauge locomotive was acquired from 
the Railroad through the efforts of Anna Kelly. The Charcoal 
Kilns at Cottonwood Creek were deeded to the Museum. The 
herbarium exhibit, composed of plant specimens, was 
installed and continues to be a main attraction. The Associa¬ 
tion hosted one of the annual meetings of the Archaeological 
Survey Association; ASA members visited archaeological 
sites under the guidance of Association members. 

Elodie Drew entered the scene as secretary. Mrs. Drew has 
labored for several years as a researcher into the mysteries of 
Inyo’s complicated history and has communicated frequently 
with enquirers into Inyo’s past. 

GROWTH AND CHANGE (1960-68) 

The 1960’s was period of accelerated activity. 

The monthly field trips encompassed such places as Cerro 
Gordo, Fish Lake Valley, Saline Valley, Chalfant Loop, Little 
Lake, Nevada ghost towns and many more. Several field trips 
were science oriented: the DeDeckers guided excursions 
which emphasized local botany. The Association members 
had always tended to be a hardy lot, visiting remote corners of 
Eastern California and Nevada. 

The Association sponsored important archaeological pro¬ 
jects such as the Point Typology Workshop administered by 
guest scientist, Ruth D. Simpson; the Mammoth Creek Cave 
and Crooked Creek Excavations and other field projects. Rol- 
lin and Grace Enfield and Norman Weller, representing the 
Association, supervised these Association sponsored field pro¬ 
jects while Ruth Simpson served as technical advisor. The 
Enfields envisioned a dynamic and expanding museum, and 
were instrumental in acquiring Dr. Louis Leakey as speaker at 
the annual dinner in 1965. 



Part of Black Collection of Paiute-Shoshone Baskets at 
Eastern California Museum. 


Dramatic acquisitions came to the Association such as the 
Black Collection comprising hundreds of Paiute-Shoshone 
baskets. Dr. Douglas Dyer, Mary DeDecker and others per¬ 
suaded County officials to purchase this significant collection 
for the Museum. 


It was a time of intensive publicity, including Dorothy Cra- 
gen’s column “Round About the Museum”; membership 
building, which reached a peak of 1,300; and fund-raising 
projects such as the Bottle Workshops. 

Annual County support allowed only maintenance rather 
than expansion. As the decade wore on the Association offi¬ 
cers pressured the County to accept the Museum and to 
administer it as a County agency. A vote of Association mem¬ 
bers showed a 97% backing of County control of the Museum. 

The major achievement of the decade was the Association 
sponsored building project. G. Walter and Maude Dow 
donated a large sum for purposes of building construction; as 
a result of their generosity and foresight the desperately 
needed 40' X 80' cement block structure on Grant Street in 
Independence was completed on five acres leased from the 
City of Los Angeles. 

A landmark change in direction took place in 1967 when 
the County accepted the newly constructed museum building 
as a gift and created the Inyo County Museum Department. 
The County assumed all fiscal responsibilities for the mainte¬ 
nance of the building as well as the appointment of a County 
salaried museums director. 

The Eastern California Museum Association had been 
aware of the importance of Narrow Gauge history and had 
publicized the need to preserve the depot at Laws. Mrs. Lois 
C. Cleman and Senator Charles Brown rescued Laws from 
demolition by Southern Pacific. Mrs. Cleman, a long time 
member of the Eastern California Museum Association, and 
other Valley residents such as Anna Kelly and Paul Payne 
made the Laws Museum a reality through acquisitions and 
loans of Narrow Gauge Americana. The Bishop Museum and 
Historical Society formed in 1965 has operated the Railroad 
Museum with annual monies from the County of Inyo and 
smaller allocations from the City of Bishop. The County owns 
the fourteen acres, buildings and Narrow Gauge locomotive. 

One of the more influential officers during the decade was 
Dorothy Cragen, who corresponded continuously for the 
Museum, organized the Bottle Workshops, worked energeti¬ 
cally to increase memberships, played a guiding role in pre¬ 
serving and restoring the Commander’s House, worked for 
landmarks recognition and authored a column for the Inyo 
Independent. 

Other influential and colorful personalities associated with 
the Museum in the post war period were Dr. Horace Albright, 
Dr. R. Coke Wood and Norman Clyde. Clyde’s mountaineer¬ 
ing exploits have been unsurpassed in Sierra Nevada History. 
THE COUNTY MUSEUMS DEPARTMENT (1968-76) 

A lesser known participant in the development of the 
Museum was Phil Walker, the first County-appointed director 
of the Eastern California Museum. Walker moved thousands 
of artifacts from the County Court House to the new building 
donated by Mr. and Mrs. Dow. He also designed additional 
vertical display cases. Walker conceived the idea of a ghost 
town complex and constructed the first building, the “Assay- 
er’s Office”. 

Henry Raub served as director from 1969-76. He continued 
the expansion of “Ghost Town” by acquiring several early bat 
and board buildings from the Department of Water and 
Power such as the Hanna (Gunn) residence, the Livery Stable, 
the Brewery Office, the Pete Mair’s utility shack, a stock room 
and privies. Also, the Department of Water and Power his¬ 
toric equipment yard was established. 
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“Ghost Town” behind Eastern California Museum. 


During his tenure landscaping was developed and fencing 
installed around much of the Museum’s perimeter by the 
Ecology Corps. Profits from sales items were returned to the 
County general fund, in keeping with the objective to make 
the Museum partly self-supporting. The most successful sales 
item was the recording taped from Helen Gunn’s music box 
discs, an idea originated by Walker. Another landmark event 
during this period was the first Museum monograph entitled, 
“Origins and Ethnography of Prehistoric Man in Owens Val¬ 
ley” by Charles Campbell. 

Leonard Sluyter’s astronomy lectures, Bill Baucum’s radio¬ 
grams and the annual historic fashion review furthered pub¬ 
licity. The reminiscences of early residents were recorded on 
tape. Raub also chaired the Bicentennial Commission which 
sponsored several community projects, including the Saga of 
Inyo County. 

Before Raub’s retirement a storm of controversy broke over 
the Eastern California Museum engulfing it in weeks of inves¬ 
tigation by the County Grand Jury. The conflict centered 
around the question of whether or not the Museum required a 
professionally trained and salaried director and staff or revert 
to an operation run by volunteers. Also, a minority argued for 
inclusion of the Museum under the Department of Parks and 
Recreation. However, the Museum has continued with a pro¬ 
fessional, salaried staff and retains its integrity and efficiency 
as a separate entity directly responsible to the County Admin¬ 
istrator and the Board of Supervisors. 

THE BICENTENNIAL YEAR (1976) 

Since January, 1976 when Charles Irwin was appointed 
director, the key themes in the Department’s life have been 
the streamlining of the Museum’s administration; an upgrad¬ 
ing of the exhibit qualities in the main building and Little Pine 
Village; closer ties with the Paiute-Shoshone community; 


publicity techniques including four-color process printing and 
participation in the Tri-County Fair; inventory of the Muse¬ 
um’s collections and County records; archaeological site sur¬ 
vey; and the beginning of a new fund raising program for 
building expansion. 

The most sensational event of the year was the Bicentennial 
Variety and Fashion Review sponsored by the Independence 
Garden Club and hosted by the Museum. The main acquisi¬ 
tions in ’76 were the Hilderman Estate and two trail wagons 
used to haul ore from the Santa Rosa Mine to Keeler (ca. 
1870). 

BIBLIOGRAPHY: Brichaga, Irene. Personal communication; Cleman, Lois 
C. Personal communication.; Correspondence of the Eastern California 
Museum Association, 1928-44, 1950-67.; Cragen, Dorothy. ECMA newslet¬ 
ter.; DeDecker, Mary. Personal communication.; Drew, Elodie. Personal 
communication.; Enfield, Rollin. Personal communication.; Handbooks of 
the ECMA.; Kelly, Anna T. Personal communication.; Raub, Henry. Per¬ 
sonal communication. 


THE HISTORY OF OWENS VALLEY POWER 
PLANTS 

By T. Eugene Barrows 

Like many other people, the very first time my family and I 
came through Owens Valley on a vacation trip, we decided 
this would be a wonderful place to live. Each trip to the valley, 
whether a vacation camping trip or passing through, added to 
our interest in the country lying between the two mountain 
ranges. Yes, we did come fishing, but our greatest interest was 
in the scenic beauty, natural phenomenon, wild life and the 
interesting history of the area. 

At this time I was working for the Los Angeles Department 
of Water and Power at the power receiving Station “C” in 
Wilmington as a dispatcher-operator. Through my co-workers 
I learned many interesting things about the high Sierra coun¬ 
try and the Owens Valley. 

I was especially interested in the deep and spectacular 
Owens River gorge and the two hydro-electric generating 
plants located in this deep gash in the high mesa. These plants 
were the Adams Main and Adams Auxiliary generating plants 
that had been purchased by the Department of Water and 
Power from the Southern Sierra Power Company in 1934, and 
added to the Owens Valley power system. 

In 1934 the Department of Water and Power started con¬ 
struction on the Mono Tunnel, which was to bring water from 
the June Lake area to where a dam was being constructed at 
the head of the Owens River Gorge. This would form a new 
reservoir, which later was named Lake Crowley. Engineers 
and the tunnel crews encountered many problems drilling this 
tunnel, as it was through extinct volcano and earthquake 
faults. 

Work was begun on the Owens Gorge power project in 
August 1949. This consisted of three hydro-electric generating 
plants to be built in the gorge. To bring water to the plants 
from Lake Crowley, more tunnels, surge chambers, penstocks, 
syphons, forebays, tailbays and many necessary roads had to 
be built. Before work could start, construction camps and 
temporary power lines had to be built. 

Finally, the Mono tunnel, Lake Crowley and the Gorge 
Power Plant project were, after many years, nearing comple¬ 
tion. On March 31, 1952 the Control Gorge Power Plant went 
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into service, followed by the Middle Gorge Plant on May 
11th. The Owens Valley 34,500 volt system was connected at 
the Control Plant to the 230 KV system feeding to Los Ange¬ 
les. 

Prior to the Gorge Power Plant project, the Owens Valley 
electric system consisted of the following hydro-electric gener¬ 
ating plants; Adams Main, Adams Auxiliary, Big Pine, Divi¬ 
sion Creek No. 2, Cottonwood and Haiwee Plants. They were 
interconnected with the 34,500 volt transmission lines feeding 
numerous distribution stations in the valley. When the Gorge 
plants went into operation water in the Owens River was shut 
off at the Crowley Dam, and the Adams plants were retired 
from service. Several years before Division Creek No. 1 Plant 
had been retired. It was the first Department of Water and 
Power Hydro-electric Plant and had gone into service in 1908. 
It was first used to supply power to an electrically-operated 
floating power shovel used to dig the aqueduct. 

In the Spring of 1953, Bill Lowe, Chief Operator of the 
Owens Valley Power Operating and Maintenance Section of 
the Department of Water and Power, retired on total disabil¬ 
ity. When this job became open, I was the successful bidder. 
On June 28, 1953, I reported for duty to Superintendent John 
L. McCullough at Independence office. At last I was on a job 
in Owens Valley. My territory was from Haiwee in the south 
to LeeVining in the north. As this was a promotion for me, I 
was on six months probation and was determined to make 
good. 

There being no housing available, I rented a room from 
Fred and Hattie Schaefer in the Winnedumah Hotel. Later we 
got a house on Market Street and I moved my wife, Nina, and 
her father, up from Power Plant 1. We found the people of 
Independence, and the valley to be friendly, as we settled in 
our new home. 

Under the direction of my new boss, John “Mac” 
McCullough I found the duties and responsibilities of my new 
job interesting and challenging in more ways than one. 
Besides the normal operation of the Owens Valley electric sys¬ 
tem, there were many problems with the new gorge plants 
concerning operation, testing and maintenance. Construction 
was still going on at the Upper Gorge Plant. Previous to the 
plants going into service, and on the line'to Los Angeles, the 
Owens Valley system had no tie with the Los Angeles system. 
Now that the two systems were tied together it was one of my 
duties to adjust the operating procedures and reports of the 
Owens Valley system to conform to those of the main system. 
In doing this, I soon was well acquainted with all the plant 
operators and line patrolmen of the valley system. 

The Upper Gorge Plant went into service August 2, 1953. 
This brought the total capacity of the three Gorge plants to 
112,500 kilowatts. All three plants were controlled from the 
Control Plant. Even after three plants were in service it took 
months for the construction crews to finish testing equipment 
in the plants, remove all temporary power lines and equip¬ 
ment, dismantle, and remove their construction camps. 

All this time, demand for power was increasing throughout 
the valley. The capacity of the 34,500 volt lines had to be 
increased, and in many places completely rebuilt. The capac¬ 
ity of the distribution stations for Bishop, Independence and 
Lone Pine were increased with new switch racks and larger 
capacity transformers. The same was done for Anaconda 
Company at Darwin and the Columbia Southern Chemical 
Company near Lone Pine. New lines had to be built and 


transformers installed for new customers. 

Upon its completion a re-regulating dam (having been built 
at the lower end of the Gorge below the Control Plant) was 
put into operation July 19, 1956. This dam, named Pleasant 
Valley, is an earth-filled dam. Its main purpose is to maintain 
a steady flow of water in the river below the Gorge plants. 
These plants, being peaking plants, are sometimes run at full 
load and other times shut down, which will cause unwanted 
fluctuations in the river flow. With completion of the dam, the 
discharge from the lower Control plant went directly into the 
river in a controlled steady flow. 

To make use of the available power, as the water was 
released from the Pleasant Valley Reservoir, a small hydro¬ 
electric generating plant was constructed at the base of the 
dam. This plant has a capacity of 3200 kilowatts. It also is 
controlled from the Control Gorge Plant. 

These are some of the major events concerning the develop¬ 
ment of the power system in Owens Valley during my years as 
an employee of the Department of Water and Power. Each 
day was filled with interesting events, one kind or another. We 
had our problems with the elements, wind, sand storms, rain, 
lightning, snow, sand and rock slides, and even flood water. 
We had competent plant operators and line patrolmen who 
handled adversity with minimum of power outage. 

Time passed quickly, as it does when one is busy, and the 
last of February 1960, my boss, John L. McCullough, retired. 
We had seven years together. Previously I had taken the 
examination for Superintendent, and on March 1, 1960, I was 
appointed Superintendent of the Owens Valley Power Operat¬ 
ing and Maintenance Section of the Department of Water and 
Power. I was happy to get the promotion and still be in Owens 
Valley. My office was still in Independence with added 
responsibility outside the Valley. This position I held until I 
reached “the golden age” and was retired January 31, 1964. I 
enjoyed the friendship of my associates, both in the water sec¬ 
tion and in the power section. Howard Hillis replaced me as 
Superintendent. 

It might seem that all my time was taken up with work in 
those years. This is far from the truth. Although one must 
work to pay bills we had time for other things as well. We 
were welcomed by friendly co-workers and neighbors. It was 
not long after moving to Independence that we became inter¬ 
ested and involved in various activities. As we were interested 
in rocks and lapidary, we joined a rock club in Bishop. We 
enjoyed the trips and learned a lot about the surrounding 
country. 

We joined the Pioneer Methodist Church, the American 
Legion, the Masons, and the Eastern California Museum, 
about which I told in separate stories. 

I hope that our foot-steps through the valley may help oth¬ 
ers enjoy the beautiful and interesting places that are in Inyo 
County, and to know the fine, friendly people we have found 
here. 


PIONEERS GET DISCOUNT 

1883 — The Carson City passengers will have their rates cut 
one-half from Bishop Creek, Candelaria, Bellville and all 
points south to Keeler, from Sept. 28th to Oct. 2nd, celebrat¬ 
ing Pioneer Week. 
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INDEPENDENCE FIRE DEPARTMENT 

By Edward Rosenberg 

The election of the first Board of Fire Commissioners in 
Independence, in 1931, was held in a way that could have only 
taken place in an era when expediency prevailed over the law. 
It was a period in Inyo County history, never to return, when 
there was a more personal touch in government, a time of 
direct action. 

Edwin B. "Red” Austin, now an Independence business¬ 
man, who was a member of that first commission, recalls quite 
vividly how it all came about. 

He was an employee of the Los Angeles Department of 
Water and Power. One day he received a telephone call from 
Superior Court Judge William Daniel Dehy, who was a man 
of stature in the community, and a telephone call from him 
most certainly would not be about any trivial matter. Austin 
recalls that he spoke with the voice of authority: "Eddie, I 
would like to see you in my office at 3 o’clock this afternoon!” 

Young Austin was in the throes of suspense as he made his 
way to Judge Dehy’s chambers. Had he unknowingly run 
afoul of the law, to be summoned before the bar? Arriving at 
the judge’s chambers, the judge seemed affable enough, and 
two others, residents of Independence, Allie Robinson and 
Van Lutzow, were present. Judge Dehy did not keep them 
waiting long to reveal what he had in mind: "Gentlemen, we 
have long needed a Fire Commission in Independence, and 
yesterday an election was held, in the courthouse, and you 
have been chosen to serve. The terms are for one, two and 
three years. I have three straws in my hand and I ask you each 
to draw one”. 

Austin got the longest straw and the three-year term. The 
judge then explained their duties. They were to check the 
equipment and to take steps to get money from the County. 
Judge Austin had not only selected the candidates, but he had 
"campaigned” around the various offices in the courthouse 
with a box of candy as an inducement. 

For "Red” Austin it was the beginning of an active associa¬ 
tion with the Independence Fire Department for 25 years. He 
received a citation on February 17, 1956, signed by Fire Com¬ 
missioners G. E. Gillespie, Henry G. Schmidt, Paul Passage, 
and Fire Chief Richard J. Puddicombe. But Austin never did 
actually retire from the Fire Department, although he no 
longer fights fires. The urge is still there and today when the 
siren wails, whatever the hour, "Red” responds, not unlike the 
traditional old fire horse. There are times when his wife, Mar¬ 
tha, thinks "Red” is following his impulse a bit to the extreme, 
as when he hops out of a warm bed in the small hours of a 
cold night, lured by the siren. 

The equipment in those days consisted of two hose carts 
with two wheels, pulled by four men. Each cart had 600 feet of 
inch and a half hose. Four men, pulling a cart was an out¬ 
moded way of fighting a fire, so, Austin says, a move was 
made to get a surplus fire engine from the Los Angeles DWP 
at Bishop. This was successful and the engine was brought to 
the DWP yards in Independence. 

After that, W. J. Land, a Fire Marshal from Los Angeles, 
came to Independence to help organize a department. It had 
been a sort of free-for-all, with no regular roster, but with 
townspeople turning out, usually in force, whenever the siren 
sounded. The early hydrants were an inch and a half, and the 


Fire Commissioners began to have them replaced with the two 
and a half inch size. Austin made a trip to Los Angeles to buy 
the first lot of larger hose. 

One of the most threatening fires that occurred, in the days 
of the two-wheel carts, was where Bobbie’s Hair Shop is now 
located, at 129 South Edwards St. In the front part of the 
building was the barber shop of Max Fausel, while in the rear 
was a dress shop, run by Jenny Hutchison, wife of the Sheriff. 
Austin says the flames were fanned by high winds, but the fire 
was kept from spreading. Saved was the postoffice, which was 
next door, where the Independence Garden Club is now 
located. 


MASONIC LODGE 

By T. Eugene Barrows 

When we first came to Owens Valley, some of our Los 
Angeles acquaintances asked, "What can you see in such a 
God forsaken country?” They did not know anything about 
Owens Valley. We found that God had blessed it with scenic 
beauty, busy communities and wonderful people. As we were 
being welcomed into the community, I, being a Mason, was 
invited to attend the Masonic Lodge. I greatly enjoyed the 
friendship I found in the lodges of Independence, Bishop and 
Bridgeport, which comprise the 500th Masonic district of the 
Grand Lodge of Masons in California. Desiring to become an 
active member here, and not wanting to withdraw from my 
Montana Masonic Lodge, I joined Inyo Lodge No. 221 by 
dual membership. Inyo Lodge No. 221, as a lodge, and by its 
individual members, has played an important part in the his¬ 
tory of the valley. It has strongly supported public schools and 
the education of our young people. I went through the chairs 
and was Master in 1962. Later, I was secretary for over 8 
years. 

In 1972, Inyo Lodge celebrated 100 years of active service 
in Independence. The Worshipful Master of that year, Neel T. 
Bell, is the grandson of one of the Wardens when the lodge 
was instituted in 1872. Neel’s father and a son, Allan, also 
being members, make a four-generation family in the first 100 
years of the lodge. Appropriate ceremonies marked the cen¬ 
tennial of the lodge. 

Inyo Lodge has several living members who have been a 
Master Mason and 50 or more years of continuous member¬ 
ship. In January 1975,1 became eligible for a 50 year member¬ 
ship pin. Thru my dual membership, the California Grand 
Lodge recognized the total time. Representing the Grand 
Lodge of California, Past Master Wilfred Partridge, Inspector 
of the 500th Masonic district, presented me with my 50 year 
membership pin and certificate. 

My wife, Nina, and I were members of San Fernando 
Chapter of the Order of the Eastern Star when we first moved 
to Independence. We were welcomed by the members of 
Kearsarge Chapter No. 378, Order of the Eastern Star. Thru 
the Eastern Star we made many friends in Kearsarge and 
other Chapters. We demitted from the San Fernando Chapter 
and joined Kearsarge Chapter and became officers. In 1958,1 
was Worthy Patron serving with Jackie Riesen, the Worthy 
Matron. In 1962 Nina served Kearsarge Chapter as Worthy 
Matron, with Robert W. Fisher her Worthy Patron. Nina also 
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was Deputy Grand Matron on our district in 1965. Even now 
we find pleasure in keeping busy in Eastern Star activities. 

Nina and I both have served years on the Rainbow Board. 
Kearsarge Chapter is the sponsoring body for Independence 
Assembly No. 114, Order of Rainbow for Girls. I have been 
honored by being “Rainbow Dad” several times and have 
received the Grand Cross of Color. It is an honor to be associ¬ 
ated with such a grand group of girls. Unknown to me, the 
Assembly submitted my name for Grand Marshal of the Inde¬ 
pendence Fourth of July, 1975 parade. I knew nothing about 
it until I was informed I had been chosen Grand Marshal for 
the parade. I rode in an open car with Nina and Lisa Benson, 
the Worthy Advisor of Independence Assembly No. 114. We 
were escorted by the members of the Assembly. 

THE EASTERN CALIFORNIA MUSEUM 

By T. Eugene “Gene” Barrows 

The Eastern California Museum was organized in 1928. For 
many years it was housed in the basement of the Inyo County 
Court House. Needless to say, as the years went by the exhib¬ 
its became more and more crowded. More room for displays 
was badly needed. 

In the 1960’s Mr. and Mrs. Walter Dow, of Lone Pine, who 
were in the sunset of life, took note of the crowded conditions 
and decided to do something about it. Wishing to do some¬ 
thing for the communities that had supported their business 
thru the years, they donated the money for a new museum 
building. Neither Mr. or Mrs. Dow lived to see the building 
completed and dedicated to them. The people of Inyo County 
will be ever grateful to them. 

Moving the exhibits into the new building, and other pub¬ 
licity, brought added donations by interested people. The 
number of visitors kept increasing as pleased visitors told their 
friends about the museum. Groups of school children, church 
groups. Scouts, youth groups, high school and college groups 
visit and are given special attention by the museum personnel. 
Many groups come by the bus load. Some people come to 
obtain the history of some relative who lived in the valley 
years ago. There is no end to the knowledge gained, and the 
pleasure received, by the people who visit the museum. They 
come from all states and many foreign lands. 

The main building houses the Indian artifacts, fossils, min¬ 
erals, the many interesting, and some quite rare, items relating 
to the early white settlers. There are old and rare photographs, 
family histories, a library of rare books pertaining to the vicin¬ 
ity, old musical instruments and many, many other things. 

We joined this organization when we first came to Inyo 
County, and it helped bring us into a closer relationship and a 
greater appreciation of the valley, its history, and natural 
resources. 

Occasionally there has been an evening lecture at the 
museum by some knowledgeable person. The lecture is usu¬ 
ally illustrated by charts, slides, or artifacts. The public is 
invited and there is no charge. 

For several years, museum personnel, the Independence 
Garden Club, and other interested people have put on an eve¬ 
ning Variety Show, in front of the museum. We learned much 
as we participated in these pageants depicting the early days 
of the little village of “Putnam” (sometimes referred to as 
“Little Pine”), the establishment of Inyo County. These pag¬ 


eants, under the direction of Mrs. Dorothy Cragen, were his¬ 
torical, factual, and a lot of fun. They featured old-time attire, 
music, and even refreshments reminiscent of by-gone days. 
Local people modeled the clothes of long ago, that have been 
packed away for so many years. 

THE AMERICAN LEGION AND I 

By T. Eugene Barrows 

One evening, soon after our arrival in Independence, I was 
invited by Walt Turner to attend an American Legion meet¬ 
ing. I went and liked the fellows I met and the programs of the 
American Legion. I joined Mt. Whitney Post No. 265. This 
began many years of interesting work in the American 
Legion. Besides the other Post-sponsored community activi¬ 
ties, I was particularly interested in the Boys’ State and School 
Awards programs. 

I became involved in the activities of Mt. Whitney Post. 
Nina joined the Mt. Whitney Auxiliary and later served as 
Unit President. In 1958 I served as Post commander. By this 
time I was getting involved in the activities of the 27th district 
of the American Legion. The district includes the Posts of 
Mono and Inyo counties and the Posts in that portion of Kern 
county east of the Tehachapi mountains. I served as 27th dis¬ 
trict commander in 1965, and the following year I served as 
3rd area commander. Each year since 1966 I have served on a 
state or national commission of the American Legion. The 
work has been enjoyable and the time and effort has been 
rewarding. 

Ray Lusher sponsored me as a member of Inyo-Mono Voi- 
ture No. 1165 of the 40 et 8, an honorary organization of the 
American Legion. Inyo-Mono Voiture owns the best 40 et 8 
train in the state. It consists of a “locomotive” with tender, a 
gondola, box car and caboose. When assembled it is over 90 
feet long, and when on the highway, no more than two units 
can be hauled together. We haul the others with our pick-ups. 
It has been a big attraction in many parades. Our train has 
traveled as far away as Los Angeles, San Diego, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Sacramento, Reno and many smaller places. In parades 
it carries large pictures on the sides of the train showing some 
of the beautiful scenic country of Inyo and Mono counties 
and we pass out folders of discriptive literature. This train has 
taken many prizes throughout the state. I have served as Chef 
de Gare of our Voiture and as Grand Conducteur in the state 
organization. 

In 1964, the World War I veterans of the United States 
organized to improve conditions for all World War I veterans. 
As only those who served in World War I can belong to this 
organization, our membership grows less each year. Many of 
these veterans are “forgotten men” in hospitals, nursing 
homes and many live in sub-standard conditions. Many are 
lonely, without families, needing companionship and care. 
Two Barracks of World War I Veterans were organized in 
Inyo county, the Big Pine-Bishop and the Lone Pine-Inde¬ 
pendence Barracks. I joined the Lone Pine-Independence 
Barracks No. 415. The function of our Barracks, is largely 
social and looking after the needs and welfare of our Buddies. 
We meet in the daytime, in the homes of members, and each 
meeting is followed with light refreshments and companion¬ 
ship. The average age of our membership, now, is above 80 
years. I am one of the youngest and am currently the com¬ 
mander. 
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COOKING FOR THE FOREST SERVICE 

By Elizabeth Carrasco 
As Told to Bernice Etcharren 

My husband and 1 took a job with the Forest Service. It was 
a road job. They were building a road from Agnew Meadows, 
down into Red Meadows. The boss made up his mind when 
he saw me that he didn’t like me, which was sort of a mutual 
feeling. 

The boss decided there never had been, and never would 
be, a woman cook who could get along with a camp full of 
men, but our boss, Henry Thorn, said “Well, I’ll tell you what 
we are going to do. She is going to cook and that is all there is 
to it and the first bit of trouble, you let me know,” so of course 
we got off to a bad start. We were supposed to have 10 men to 
start with, and the rest of the men were supposed to camp up a 
little way from camp. They had their own camp and their 
wives to cook for them, but more and more men came, and I 
was working hard. The men decided that whenever the offi¬ 
cials came in to Mammouth, they could go down to Agnew 
Meadows and eat for 50C. It cost three or four times that at 
Mammoth. I kept one table for them, but that made me a lot 
of work. I did have a big double-oven gas stove, and every 
morning I baked that table plum full of pies, cookies, turr^ 
overs, and anything else I could think of (never many cakes as 
it is very hard to bake cakes at high elevation). One day the 
boss came in, and something came up about me working so 
many hours, and he said, “If they had a good cook she 
wouldn’t have to work so hard”. I said, “That was fine and 


was just what I wanted to hear.” I told him someone would be 
going to Mammoth and I’d just go along. I could get down to 
Bishop and he could hire himself a good cook. 

Right then the flunky blew up, and said to make room for 
him as he was leaving, too. I don’t know who packed the yarn 
to the road crew but they said they were all going to walk out, 
too. I said, “Just wait a minute, because I don’t start that kind 
of stuff”. When my husband came in that night, I told him 
what happened. He said that I had better not go. My son was 
working on the trail, and he said if I went, he went, and if he 
went. Dad would go, and that would bust up the whole camp. 
1 got hold of the boss and talked to him. I said, “I don’t take 
that kind of talk from anyone. You get three good meals a 
day”. He admitted they did. He said he had been mad at the 
time, and had blown up at me. 

Time went on, it didn’t happen again, and we all worked 
hard. The last day we came out with a snow storm at our 
backs. He said, “Well, Mrs. Carrasco, I want to apologize. 
You are the best cook that I ever had in a camp, and you cook 
more economically and feed the men better than anyone I 
have ever known”. That settled that argument. 

We worked in Mammoth one year, than we worked a cou¬ 
ple of years more on short jobs. We worked all summer but 
had to move camp too many times. They had quit doing any 
more reconstruction work. They called it betterment work, 
and none of the men like it. That mountain was getting a little 
too high for us, so in 1954 we both quit. That was the end of 
Forest Service work, but we had worked from 1936 to 1941, 
and from 1947 to 1954. 
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There is no doubt that religion played a vital role in the communities of Inyo County and in the lives of the people who settled 
here. Bishop, then Independence, then Big Pine lay claim to the oldest churches, with special tributes to individual ministers and 
missionaries. The story is told of an early sanitarium in Lone Pine, but the story that really leaves one wondering how he could do 
it, is the one about a circuit rider whose territory went from the top of the Sherwin Grade to Fort Independence and from Mt. 
Tom to Westgard Pass — all on horseback! 


BISHOP’S FIRST MINISTER 

By Lawrence E. Taylor 

When we come right down to facts . . . just about every¬ 
thing we have in life is a heritage . . . from someone . . . 
somewhere. We call it “our democratic way of life”. Although 
this democracy is actually the sifting, selecting, and refining of 
principles of justice which have long been held by freedom- 
loving men. 

And so it was with the Clark family. Andrew Clark was 
born July 14, 1832 at McKeesport, Pennsylvania to Thomas 
and Barbra (Kees) Clark. They were ardent supporters of the 
Baptist denomination and in 1850 Andrew helped his family 
build the Mars Hill Baptist Church on their farm. 

In 1866 he became a licensed minister and was ordained in 
1867. 

In 1866 or 67 his father, Thomas Clark, who had settled in 
the Owens Valley in 1863, wrote Andrew that the Bishop 
Creek Valley needed a minister. Andrew talked with his fellow 
clergy but none were interested in coming to this far west 
land, so he accepted the call. To Andrew and his wife Rachel 
were born seven children. Martha Alice, John William (who 
was Leora Feige’s father), Ulysses Grant, Ada May (the 
mother of Lawrence Taylor), Ira Otis (grandfather of Otis 
Clark) and two other children who died at the age of two. 

Mount Tom was named for Thomas Clark, brother of 
Andrew, who was the first white man to climb that great peak 
to its summit. After the Civil War was over, two brothers of 
Andrew and Thomas came to join the family — William and 
Milton. Milton was the first teacher north of Independence. 
Three members of the Clark family, Thomas senior, William, 
and Milton homesteaded all of the land comprising the pres¬ 
ent city of Bishop, north of Line Street, a total of about 480 
acres. Milton had been issued script, and as veterans, the boys 
were entitled to hoipesteads. Andrew Clark arrived in the val¬ 
ley October 3rd, 1867 and settled his family near Owensville, 
as Laws was called at that time. 



Rev. Andrew Clark 


Andrew Clark was known as a “circuit rider” for he trav¬ 
eled by horse-back from Bishop to Cerro Gordo, South, and 
to Lida, Nevada, North. He regularly carried the mail to these 
parts. On several hundred miles that one of these circuits 
entailed, he married couples, baptized the young and per¬ 
formed burial services. He held church service in the homes of 
friends in the early days. January 1, 1869 he organized the 
First Church Society in California, East of the Sierra. This 
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was the Baptist Convention, started with seven charter mem¬ 
bers, all of whom were members of his family. Services were 
held in a school house, seven more were admitted to member¬ 
ship the following Sunday. 

In 1870 he traveled by wagon across the Sierra Nevadas to 
San Francisco, attending an association meeting. At this time 
he received his appointment as missionary minister. 

Andrew Clark was the only member of the Clark family 
who did not homestead. He purchased forty acres of his 
brother William’s ranch from William’s widow, Dorcas, for 
the sum of $500.00, including the ranch home. This was 
recorded March 16, 1876. This land was near the north west 
corner of Main Street and this area became the heart of 
Bishop. After this purchase, he traded, bought and sold other 
land in the north east part of town, and in surrounding areas. 
Two months after his original purchase, on May 8, 1876, 
Andrew and his wife, Rachel, gave the trustees of Bishop 
Creek School, for the token fee of $1.00, the first school prop¬ 
erty, located where the present city hall and fire station stand 
today. The deed is recorded at Independence. 

As time passed, the old school became over-crowded and 
on December 29, 1913, Andrew Clark gave additional land to 
the Bishop School District — also for a token fee of $1.00, 
recorded before W. L. Hunter, January 5, 1914. The first deed 
of record dated May 8, 1876, reads: “This indenture . . . 
made the eighth day of May in the year of our Lord one thou¬ 
sand eight hundred and seventy six, between Andrew Clark 
and Rachel Clark of Bishop Creek, Inyo County, California, 
parties of the first part and C. W. Powers, W. G. McCrosky 
and Joseph Inman, as trustees of Bishop Creek School Dis¬ 
trict, the parties of the second part, for and in consideration of 
the sum of one dollar, lawful money of the United States of 
America, to them in hand paid by the said parties of the sec¬ 
ond part, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged does, by 
their presence grant, bargain, sell and convey unto the said 
parties of the second part, and to their successors in office for¬ 
ever ., all that certain piece of land located in the S.E. V l of the 
S.W. Va Section 6 Township 7 South, Range 33 East in Bishop 
Creek Valley, Inyo County, California and known as the 
Bishop Creek School House.” This deed goes on to give the 
further legal description of the property. A like deed for the 
additional property was given to the school by Andrew Clark 
in 1913 (Rachel then deceased) and recorded in January of 
1914, as an interesting old document. 

Several generations of the family have attended these 
schools. Lawrence Taylor, grandson of Andrew, remembers 
that not only the students advanced, but teachers as well, as 
some had Miss Maude Truscott from the first grade through 
the eighth grade. With a church and school established, the 
land in Bishop sold readily. Through the efforts of Andrew 
and Milton, a permanent town began to grow on these home¬ 
steads, Many early families, with descendants living in Bishop 
today, purchased land from these two brothers. Andrew sold 
his property for many of the businesses and residences. 

The first record available of property sold for a business 
was the corner of Main and Line Streets, to John C. Mills in 
1878 for $25.00. He also sold this man property for a home 
north of the first school house in 1876. Andrew sold land to 
the Bulpitt family; first to Isabella in 1879, and the corner of 
Main and Church Streets to Fred Bulpitt, December 31, 1879, 
the token fee of $10.00. A stone store was erected there. This 
property is now occupied by Joseph’s Store. Many more 


transactions for business and residential property are 
recorded at Independence. “Gospel Swamp”, as it was first 
spoken of in Derision, fast became the desired location for the 
heart of Bishop. These transactions show Andrew Clark was 
interested in progress, since so many plots were sold for a 
“token” price. He bought and sold land from 1876 until 1916 
and owned property in different areas for miles around. It is 
safe to say that no other person ever handled so many prop¬ 
erty transactions for the early pioneers. He not only estab¬ 
lished his own Baptist Church, but it was on his land that he 
gave a plot to the Methodist and Holiness Churches. For this 
he can truly be called the “Founding Father of Bishop”. 

Milton Clark did not have the opportunity to see the town 
prosper and grow as Andrew did, for on May 4, 1878 he 
passed away while still a young man. He is buried in the pio¬ 
neer cemetery with a Grand Army of the Republic emblem 
marking his grave as a veteran of the Civil War. His widow, 
Rilla Harness Clark exchanged property with Andrew and 
this same year built the Clark Hotel, first located on Main 
Street. Many years later, this old hotel was moved back on 
Warren Street, where it burned to the ground. 

About 1880 Andrew built his family a new home, located 
south of the present Pioneer Hardware Store. The Academy 
Street property was his apple and fruit orchard and garden. 
The barns and pasture were where the present Coca-Cola 
plant is, with an artesian well that supplied sparkling water. It 
was near the present high school fountain. This new home was 
lived in by his wife and the four children until one by one, the 
children began to make a life for themselves. 

John W., Andrews oldest son, homesteaded 80 acres east of 
town in 1883 while still a single man. Another son, Grant, 
helped with the family farming. Late in his life he married his 
old childhood sweetheart, Emma Shannon Willis, who had 
become a widow and they lived in Independence where Grant 
was a tax collector for many years. He was a kindly man and 
was well thought of by many early pioneers. 

In 1886 Andrew sold twenty acres of his farm land, for 
$1500, north west of his home, to the Inyo Academy Associa¬ 
tion. The same day the Association sold Andrew for the same 
amount, their land of twenty acres, less one. The Inyo Acad¬ 
emy Association obtained their land from the estate of Milton 
Clark, whose interest was education. The high school was 
built on the property obtained from Andrew Clark. 

In 1888 Rachel Clark, wife of Andrew, passed away and 
was laid beside her daughter Alice, and others of the family, in 
the Pioneer Cemetery. After her death, Andrew sold the ranch 
house, and about V 2 acre remaining of his farm to Ellis H. 
Sterling for $1500, who moved the house to High Street, just 
north of where the new church was to be built. The Sterling 
property was where the Pioneer Hardware Store now stands. 

For the next twenty years Andrew Clark turned his full 
attention to his church work and saw the third and fourth gen¬ 
eration growing up, and also watched the town firmly plant its 
roots and become an incorporated city on April 24, 1903. 

During this time Andrew Clark was- still the possessor of 
land in the new town. He had sold most of his land on the 
west side, and began selling land east of town, where new 
buildings were going up. He gave two lots to his son Will 
Clark, and one lot for a wedding present to his granddaughter, 
Leora Feige. Also several lots to his son Ira, on Willow St. He 
bought land near Laws at the turn of the century, and by 1903 
he owned a large ranch of 480 acres. Here he built a home and 
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Church built by Rev. Andrew Clark on Willow Street, Bishop. 


the land was farmed by his son Ira. 

After his brother Thomas returned from a sojourn in Lake 
County, he gave him 40 acres, and sold an additional 120 
acres. This ranch at Laws was one of the finest in the valley, 
producing potatoes and wheat of superior quality. There were 
fine water rights which more than supplied their needs. His 
son, Ira Clark, acquired his ranch at Laws in 1909, and it was 
sold to the City of Los Angeles in 1924 for many times what 
Andrew had paid. 

Bishop Creek officially became Bishop, Jan. 21st, 1889. At 
this time, Andrew Clark was the only member of his family 
still living in Bishop, as Thomas Jr. and his only sister, Cather¬ 
ine Schick, were settled elsewhere. The town was beginning to 
change and older landmarks were moved to make way for 
new and finer buildings. One of these was the church that 
Andrew and his family had built. The first old church build¬ 
ing was moved to Willow Street. The Fred Bulpitt Store occu¬ 
pied a place in front of the old church site. The old church 
continued to be used until a new one was built next to it on 
the corner of Willow and High Streets. The old church was 
used as a parsonage and finally, in later years, as a residence. 
It is now on the former Harry Matlick property on Highway 
395, north of Bishop. p. 

On November 6, 1910 the new church was dedicated, and 
Andrew continued to serve as pastor for two years, then he 
retired in 1912. He was eighty years old. Upon this occasion, 
the townspeople honored him with a reception. With his 
retirement, the Bishop Baptist Church lost a great force. After 


his retirement in 1912, Andrew Clark moved to the ranch, vis¬ 
iting among his children. By 1917 he was the remaining mem¬ 
ber of the pioneer families. He is remembered today by his 
grandchildren, as sitting and rocking, singing the old hymns 
that were the symbol of the past life that he loved so well. He 
died in Feb. 1918 and was buried beside his wife and other 
members of his family in the Pioneer Cemetery. 

When the church, built on Willow and High Streets, was no 
longer in use, Ada Clark Taylor, then a widow, bought the 
property from the Nevada Baptist Convention. She had it 
taken down by her son Elworth and Mr. George Patten, and a 
home built from the lumber. Mrs. Ada Taylor spent the rest of 
her life there, until her death Feb. 4, 1949. She, also, is buried 
beside her husband Austin Taylor, an old pioneer, and her 
son Elworth, who died in May 1938. 

Reverend Andrew Clark had unlimited faith in himself, and 
in closing this story of his sojourn on this earth this tribute is 
given: 

Count only that man lost who has lost faith in himself. 

Until that happens, no game is over, no score is final. 

The biggest success stories are of men who came back 

After the rest of the world forgot. 


THE PIONEER MEMORIAL METHODIST 
CHURCH OF INDEPENDENCE 
By Anne Margrave 

Just when, in the period of the white man’s occupancy of 
Owens valley, the influence of the church began to make itself 
felt, is impossible to say. We know that the famed Jedediah 
Strong Smith, who, legend has it, was the first white man to 
pass through this Valley, (in 1825), was a lover of The Book, 
and a man of prayer. A better-attested journey by this route 
was made in 1843 — the second wagon-train to reach Califor¬ 
nia by the overland route, led by Joseph Ruddeford Walker. 
Whether its members thought of spiritual matters in the midst 
of earthly hardships such as they had never dreamed, before 
they abandoned their wagons and gear at the foot of the lake, 
we do not know. Nor do we know much of the beliefs and 
practices of the earliest miners and drivers who passed 
through in 1859-1860, nor of the settlers and soldiers who 
fought the Indians for the next few years. 

But, we know that the earliest families to settle had, some of 
them, an anxiety for religious training and religious services. 
The first house was built on the site of Independence in 1861. 
Indian difficulties interferred with permanent settlement for 
several years afterwards, yet the church was organized in 
1871. Before that, occasional services were held here by the 
Reverend Andrew Clark, the Baptist minister from “Bishop 
Creek”, first of his calling to settle in the Valley, and by oth¬ 
ers, apparently lay preachers, among them one J. Tamblyn, 
superintendent of the Eclipse Mine; and a school-teacher 
from George’s Creek, S. W. Blasdell. In 1866 or 1867 a Sun¬ 
day-School was formed at the George’s Creek schoolhouse, 
with R. M. Shuey as superintendent, and these men held ser¬ 
vices there. John A. Shuey says of Mr. Tamblyn, “He read a 
chapter from the Bible and talked about it so beautifully that 
even a small boy listened and remembered.” 
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The Edwards family, who occupied a while the Putnam 
stone cabin at Independence, and subdivided their homestead 
into a town site, were Welsh, with a religious background. 
“Mother" Edwards, her son recalls, thought chicken and new 
peas none too good for the circuit riders, “mostly Methodists" 
(which the Edwards’ were not), who came by on horseback, 
making their way to their far-flung charges. She was most 
strict about Sabbath-keeping, and the family had a joke on 
her hinging on these characteristics. It seems she had confused 
the day of the week, and the visiting minister found her in the 
garden, digging new potatoes and picking peas for his dinner 
— on the Sabbath! It was a desire for better church connec¬ 
tions, and better schools, that caused the Edwards, the 
Shueys, and the Earls, and others, to leave the Valley, while 
others, who kept their homes here, sent their children to live 
with good neighbors of former days while they secured their 
education. 

The Blaney Hotel was occupied in 1868 by the large Blaney 
family, and Sunday-school was held there, the eldest Blaney 
daughter sometimes presiding over what her little sister, fifty 
years later, thought of as “church" services. This hotel was 
taken over in 1872 by the father of Mrs. Nettie Webb, whom 
many of you remember. 

Mrs. J. S. Gorman once told me, of the beginnings of the 
Independence Church: About 1869 a minister named Warren, 
who she thought was independent of any organization, came 
to the vicinity, and with self-sacrifice and devotion began to 
build up a congregation, a Sunday-School, and a church prop¬ 
erty, with the help of the Earls and others. The farmers could 
supply him with food and with provender for his horse, and 
did so freely, but money was scarce. The larger part of it was 
apparently in the hands of the saloon-keepers, and they were 
the chief contributors of that commodity. Mr. Warren worked 
whenever and wherever he could, to get building materials — 
a little lumber here, a little canvas there, etc., until at last he 
built a one-room house and church on the site of the present 
parsonage. Here, he held the first services. Later a leanto was 
added, at the rear, where the family lived, leaving the front 
room free for the church. He would gather up boxes and 
benches and fill the room with these seats and an improvised 
pulpit. At the Sunday services the room and the space outside 
would be crowded with listeners, both men and women, who 
came from all about, as far as they could ride or drive. 

At one time the minister received into his family a sick 
woman from Aurora, and used the front room for her. On 
Sundays her cot would be carried into the kitchen, and she lis¬ 
tened to the sermon from her bed. Her board-money went 
into the support of the church. 

From the dates and other circumstances, I think the War¬ 
ren that Mrs. Gorman spoke of, was doubtless the Rev. Mr. 
Orne, the name being confused in her mind, with the passage 
of many years, by association with that of Presiding Elder 
Warren Nims. For, in August, 1871, the Methodist Episcopal 
Church sent the first regularly appointed minister to Owens 
Valley — the Rev. E. H. Orne, who was to take charge of a 
magnificent parish reaching from Cerro Gordo to Benton, 
and taking in outlying mining camps. Headquarters were at 
Independence, and on the occasion of a visit from the Presid¬ 
ing Elder of the Nevada Mission Conference, Warren Nims, 
the church lots were bought (one was given, the other sold at a 
reduced price — $75.00, we are told), from Isaac Harris. Trus¬ 
tees named in the deed signed October 26, 1871, were Eber 


Inman, G. W. Blasdell, C. B. White, J. B. Rowley, William 
Pollard, John Williams, and Stephen Mitchel. On these lots a 
small parsonage was built before June 1872. 

Mr. Orne stayed until 1873. Little is known of his immedi¬ 
ate successors, except their names. From 1879 to 1882 the pas¬ 
tor was F. M. Willis, some of whose grandchildren and great¬ 
grandchildren still live in the Valley. He had a very up-to-date 
horse and buggy outfit, with which he traveled northwards 
and southwards, holding services all over the long stretches of 
pioneer country, so that he seemed seldom to be at home. He 
did some further building, however, perhaps an addition to 
the parsonage. His son writes: “In those days the minister’s 
salary was paid largely in contributions of food and very little 
cash. I remember that father religiously kept a record of every 
sack of potatoes, pumpkin, or squash that was donated; . . . 
honey was a drug on the market, with the result that the 
preacher usually brought home from his trip, from two to 
three five-gallon cans of superb comb honey . . . We were at 
this time, then, in a land literally flowing with milk and honey. 
Owing to the size of the family, I remember that father never 
at any time seemed to have any difficulty keeping his salary 
used up. We had to eat what came in . . .He believed literally 
“The Lord will provide", and I think led the most care free life 
I ever knew. 

In the seventies, and later, other than Methodist ministers 
held services. An arrangement was made by which given 
points were occupied by a different minister each Sunday in 
the month, and the INYO INDEPENDENT published a 
complicated “Church Directory" from which one might learn 
where to find his chosen spiritual advisor. 

The church building was not begun until Warren Nims’ 
pastorate, 1884-1885, and services were often held in the little 
one-room schoolhouse, sometimes in the old Masonic Hall, a 
few times in the court room of the second courthouse, and 
also in the big Mairs barn. Information given by Mr. Chal- 
fant, and the files of the INYO INDEPENDENT, show that 
the church was completed between April, 1885 and June, 
1886. The paper announced June 1, 1886, that services held by 
Mr. Nims’ successor, John M. Spangler, “will be in the new 
church". 

Mr. Nims put much of his own income back into the church 
building. He had done the same thing in other places, devot¬ 
ing his life in that way to the upbuilding of pioneer churches. 

The destructive fire of 1886 spared the church and parso¬ 
nage. Mr. Spangler is especially mentioned in the accounts of 
that disaster as striving to save the doomed homes of his 
neighbors, forgetting the danger to his own. He seems to have 
been a man much liked for his energy, broadmindedness and 
kindness, but he stayed here only a year, going on in 1887, as 
missionary to Montevideo. 

After the courthouse was burned, the court was held in the 
church, by an order dated July 3, 1886. It went to the new 
courthouse April 26, 1887. 

The tones of the newly hung bell are praised in the INDE¬ 
PENDENT of 1887, and the organization of a choir with Mrs. 
Matlock at the piano, is also mentioned. For some years Mrs. 
Matlock, mother of Mrs. Frank Krater, and grandmother of 
Ralph Bell, faithfully continued this service. She especially 
remembers the music in the days of the Rev. H. J. Winsor, 
who with good music and good sermons filled the church. 
This youthful pastor came direct from England to Independ¬ 
ence, and on arriving found the parsonage stripped bare of 
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furnishings. He had not come supplied for such an emergency, 
and was much distressed. Fortunately, Mrs. J. D. Blair, grand¬ 
mother of Mrs. Marvel Schabbell, suspected the situation, and 
hastened to make the new minister and his family (he had 
three small children) welcome in the good old western way. 
She took them to her own home and then bestirred herself to 
organize a donation party: presently all the townspeople were 
wending their way to the parsonage with everything from food 
to furniture. 

Another side of Mr. Winsor’s pastorate is told in a letter 
from him — “the very wonderful visitation of God’s grace 
that came to us in the second year we were there.’’ This sud¬ 
den spiritual awakening came first in a young people’s week¬ 
day meeting at Independence, followed by similar outpour¬ 
ings at George’s Creek, Lone Pine, and Fort Independence. 
Mr. Winsor lived and preached in the San Francisco Bay 
region until fairly recently, passing away about July 1944. He 
was here 1890-1893. 

The present parsonage was built in 1912 by Rev. C. J. Har¬ 
rison, almost literally by his own hands. It was then finished in 
the brown stain of the popular bungalow style of that day. 

While Charles W. Greene was pastor, in 1921-1923, came 
an opportunity to buy an addition to the old courthouse, 
which had been the county clerk’s office and before that the 
Supervisors’ room, and the home of the newly established 
county library. By the earnest efforts of the Ladies Aid, funds 
to pay the $300.00 to the county, and additional sums needed 
for moving and establishing it, were raised. Mrs. J. J. Sin- 
glaub, Mrs. English, and Miss Maud Parsons were among 
those who worked hard for this project. It now forms a com¬ 
bined Social Hall, kitchen, and Sunday-school room, at the 
back of the church. 

The cottage which houses the beginner’s department of the 
Sunday-School was bought and brought in from Aberdeen, 
where it had been a ranch home, in the time of Rev. D. L. 
Mounts, between 1932 and 1936. During this period, also, the 
church was remodeled, rededicated, and given the name of 
Pioneer Memorial Methodist Church. The fund used for this 
purpose was mostly from the money gathered by the people of 
Manzanar to build a church there, before the ranches of that 
locality were sold. This money had been at interest in the 
Conference treasury, and amounted, when turned over to this 
church, August 19, 1930, to $1256.62. Other funds in the 
amount of $380.93 were added to this. 

We have mentioned the use of the church as a court room 
after the fire of 1886. In the nineteen-twenties, when fire had 
destroyed the old Masonic Hall, which housed the High 
School, and the Pavilion, where gatherings of all sorts were 
held, the High School occupied the church until the new High 
School building was ready. Eastern Star, the Chautauqua, the 
Women’s Clubs, and other organizations made use of it. The 
Christmas tree and entertainment, sponsored by the church, 
was also in every sense a community affair. 

Later, the rear room of the church was used as a kindergar¬ 
ten, and at a time when the elementary school building was 
crowded, it for some time housed the first and second grades. 
In all these ways, the church has tried to hold itself open to 
serve the community. 

In many ways it is a community church. The only church 
organization in Independence, its workers often include mem¬ 
bers of nine or ten different denominations, and its members 
but few less former affiliations. 


Time fails me to mention the work and devotion of numer¬ 
ous helpers, the special funds made and used, and the various 
organizations which have been a part of the church’s life. 

The huge parish which was served by the early circuit-riders 
was divided in the time of F. M. Willis, who left Independence 
for Bishop, where he was instrumental in getting a new church 
building. Lone Pine and Manzanar remained a part of this 
charge. The Lone Pine Church was probably organized about 
the same time as the one at Independence. At least there was a 
church before the earthquake of 1872. After the earthquake, 
in which the building where they had been meeting was 
demolished, the congregation was wont to gather in the 
Dodge home. 

Their church was built in 1893. Mr. Winsor says: “The 
church building enterprise owed most of its success to the help 
of Mrs. Walter Scott, Mr. E. H. Edwards, and to the sponta¬ 
neous generosity of the whole population of Lone Pine — 
Roman Catholic and Protestant alike. In one year we built the 
church and paid for it, and left some money in the treasury.’’ 

This was not done, however, without some help from the 
Conference, as shown by documents on file in the County 
Clerk’s office, which grant permission to the trustees of Lone 
Pine Church to give a mortgage on their lots in order to get a 
loan of $250.00 from the Board of Church Extension of the M. 
E. Church, to complete funds for the erection of their church 
building. The resolution to do this was passed at a meeting 
held in the Lone Pine schoolhouse, “where religious services 
are usually held at stated periods by said congregation”, Jan. 
14, 1893. Land for the church was given by E. H. Edwards. 

The Lone Pine Methodist Church and the Lone Pine Trin¬ 
ity Memorial (Episcopal) Church were united under the name 
Trinity United Church, during the pastorate of D. L. Mounts. 

In 1942 the churches of Lone Pine and Independence had 
grown to a point where they wished to have separate minis¬ 
ters, and Hugh N. Lormor was assigned to the Independence 
Church. Because of wartime calls upon the ministry, however, 
this lasted less than a year, and the two churches were again 
under one pastor until Feb. 1945, when Rev. Darrel 
McCorkell came to Independence. His work fully proves that 
an independent charge is needed, here, and Lone Pine is 
equally well satisfied with this arrangement. 

(Addenda By G. Jewett) 

Since Ann Margrave wrote the foregoing history which cov¬ 
ers the period ending in 1945, the Church has continued to 
grow and serve Independence and other communities. 

In 1936 the Church especially honored the Pioneers of Inyo 
by adding to the name. It became “The Pioneer Memorial 
Methodist Community Church”. A large boulder in front of 
the church was sealed with a bronze plaque on which was 
engraved “To The Glory of God and The Memory of The 
Inyo Pioneers”. Behind the plaque was a small vault which 
held some historical papers. It was decided to open this vault 
in 1971, which would be the 100th anniversary of the organ¬ 
ized church and the building of the sanctuary which still 
serves the community. 

During the period when Rev. Darrel McCorkell served as 
minister, which began in 1945, Ben Lawrence and Rev. 
McCorkell removed the old room from the rear of the church 
and began to construct a new and large addition which was 
dedicated as the Education Unit in October 1954. This addi- 
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tion has several rooms for Sunday School, a large Fellowship 
Hall and large modern kitchen which serves the community at 
large as a meeting place where public affairs are discussed, pot 
luck meals are enjoyed, or fine meals are catered for various 
organizations by the women of the Church. 

Reverend Fred Jarman came as minister in 1963 and during 
his ministry he designed and created stained glass windows 
for each of the windows in the sanctuary. Each window 
depicts a different symbol from the Bible, and are very beauti¬ 
ful. 

The Church is now 106 years old, and during the ministry 
of Rev. Chas. Mitchell it continues to grow and serve Inde¬ 
pendence and other communities in the same spirit as in the 
many previous years it has been in existence. 


HISTORY OF THE BIG PINE COMMUNITY 
CHURCH 

By Alliene Hunnewell 



Big Pine Community Church. 


In the beautiful Owens Valley situated between the High 
Sierras on the west and the White Mts. on the east, an 
appointment was established in 1871 by the Rev. E. H. Orne 
of the Home Missionary Society of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church in Nevada of the circuit of Independence, Big Pine 
and Bishop. 

The early records of the Big Pine church show that before 
1871 no organization was working but it is certain that ser¬ 
vices were conducted in homes, members were received into 
the Church and baptisms were made by the circuit ministers 
and traveling ministers. 

A Childrens Temperance Society was conducted by two 
ladies, Mrs. Bodle and Mrs. Eldrid. The meetings were held in 
their homes and in the old school house. 

In the fall of 1895 a New Methodist Minister was appointed 


in the Bishop church. Rev. McClure had been a chorister in 
Mr. Van deVanter’s church in Los Angeles. 

As soon as Rev. McClure arrived in Bishop Mr. and Mrs. 
W. G. Dixon, teachers in the Big Pine school, were on hand 
with a plea to give Big Pine some attention. Rev. McClure 
wanted to hold a song service every other Sunday morning 
but decided it would not be practical so the services were held 
every other Sunday evening. The young people all enjoyed 
singing, the older people came to teach the hymns they liked; 
soon the school was filled and people wanting to build a new 
church. 

Mr. James Crocker gave an acre of ground on condition a 
creditable building be built. 

Mr. Louis Joseph gave $10 and Mrs. Joseph Stewart gave 
$10; that was all the money that could be raised at the time. 

A stone rolling bee was organized and all the men in town 
turned out to help, the rocks really rolled in. 

The plans for the church were drawn up by the Dixons. In 
no time the foundation and floor was laid. On August 4, 1896, 
at 10 a.m. the corner stone was laid. 

There was difficulty in getting the pitched roof on as there 
were no timbers long enough to reach and some of the boards 
were not spiked which resulted in the bow on the west side of 
the church which remained until the church was remodeled. 

The church was completed and dedicated May 28, 1897. 
The chairs were donated by the Bishop ladies. Bishop 
McCabe held its Nevada conference in the new church. 

On December 6, 1897, the board of trustees met to review 
the books and determine the actual cost of the new church 
building. Complete with paint and furniture was $3,174. In 
February a small kitchen was added on at the cost of $130. 

In 1922 the Community Hall was given to the church by the 
school as the school was being torn down. It was moved 
across the street and put on the back of the building. It was 
dedicated April 1923. 

In 1949, under the supervision of Ted Brock, Minister, and 
the board of trustees, the church was completely repaired and 
remodeled, including the bow in the west wall which was tied 
to the opposite wall by the steel braces now seen in the ceiling. 

All during the years our church has had faithful women and 
men working hard to keep the Sunday school going for the 
young people; even when there was no minister active in our 
church, the work of the Sunday school was always carried on. 

In the earlier days the Epworth League was organized for 
the young people. They met in the evenings and had interest¬ 
ing programs and fellowship. The name was later changed to 
the Youth Group and they did some very worthwhile projects 
for our church, joining with out of town groups. Painting our 
church and parsonage were two of the projects. 

In the more recent years, Memorial pews, Organs and car¬ 
peting have been added and new hymnals and stained glass 
windows. The Memorial windows were dedicated Sunday, 
March 16, 1969. 

In 1971 under the leadership of Dr. Miles and all the willing 
people who helped and contributed, enough money was raised 
to put a new roof on the church and paint the inside and out¬ 
side of the old building in celebration of our centennial. 

During the years our church has had many ups and downs, 
people have come and gone. We have been without ministers 
but have never given up and have kept trying to maintain our 
church and we sincerely hope the first hundred years were the 
hardest. 
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EMMA LOUISE DUVAL-SPEAR 
HOME MISSIONARY 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 



Emma Louise Duval-Spear, 1888, age 21. 


She was a slight little lady, with piercing black eyes, and 
wavy black hair. She could speak and write English, French 
and Spanish. Though small, no one could tempt her from 
doing right or living a Christian life. 

Emma Louise Duval was one of five children born to 
Charles Francis Duval, a Frenchman, who spoke and wrote 
seven languages, including Chinese. His wife, Lucy Holmes, 
born in Louisiana, was a relative of Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
They were married in Virginia City, Nevada. 

In 1870, the Duval family moved to Cerro Gordo, a rich 
mining camp of 3,800 inhabitants. Emma was three years old. 
She experienced the earthquake of 1872. She saw her mother 
save a baby brother, pulling him from bed as the adobe wall 
fell in. She vividly recalled the burning of the Union Mine in 
1877. 

Back in 1852 a boy named Reuben was born in England. 
He grew up with a passion to go to western America. In his 
late teens he left home, sailed the Atlantic for a time, then 
worked his way across-country, from New York to Los Ange¬ 
les. The gold and glory in Owens Valley was the talk of the 
town, so Reuben hastened on to Lone Pine, arriving in 1874 at 
the age of 22. 

Here Reuben Cook Spear met Emma Duval. They were 


married in 1888 at her sister’s home, Mrs. W. L. Hunter, on 
George’s Creek, south of Independence. 

To Reub and Emma five children were born. George died 
in infancy. June Hazel arrived in 1891, Beveridge in 1894, 
Dorothy Hartwell in 1909, and Richard Reuben in 1913. 

George and Dorothy are in unknown graves in the ceme¬ 
tery on the old Keeler road, and her father rests in the new 
cemetery north of town, on highway 395. Emma fell asleep in 
Christ in Santa Monica in 1939. She rests beside other pioneer 
relatives in Hollywood Memorial Park. At present Richard 
lives in Woodland Hills, and Beveridge in Menton, both in 
California. 

Reub and Emma’s home stood on the corner, now occupied 
by Joseph’s Market. Lone Pine Creek ran on the north side of 
the house, where trout fishing was good. 

Next to their home on the south, A. C. (Curt) Harvey had 
his blacksmith and wagon shop, which he moved down from 
Cerro Gordo. (The first blacksmith shop in the camp). Reu¬ 
ben became his partner, and shortly took over the entire busi¬ 
ness. 

The painting of Lone Pine and Mt. Whitney by Miss 
O’Hara of Bishop, done about 1887, was obtained by Reuben 
in 1888, as a wedding present for Emma. It has remained in 
the family for 87 years. 

In 1975 the Inyo-Mono Bank of Lone Pine placed it on per¬ 
manent display for the people to admire. This is the only oil 
painting of its kind done in pioneer days of Inyo County. Its 
setting is Lone Pine, and belongs in the town where the artist 
did her work. 

Soon after marriage Emma took the three eldest children of 
Frederick Spear, and mothered them until they were old 
enough to be on their own. Of these three, Katherine (Mrs. 
Jack Gilmore, now deceased), entered the hotel business in 
California, and became a millionaire. Mercy married O. C. 
Johnson of Lone Pine, a cattleman, and Samuel Spear, at one 
time was sheriff of Inyo County. 

Mollie Stevens, daughter of Colonel Stevens, who built the 
sawmill in Cottonwood Canyon, instructed Emma in music, 
and inspired her to teach. Emma played the organ well. On 
occasions entire evenings were spent in the Spear home 
rehearsing for some musical event, or town celebration. 
Emma taught music for 50C a lesson, and sometimes free. 

Before marriage June studied music at the University of the 
Pacific, San Jose, California. Her silvery voice was a high lyric 
soprano. After returning home, she gave concerts throughout 
the valley, and was also an accomplished pianist. 

In 1913 she married Raymond W. Spear of Boise, Idaho. 
They had four children, two boys and two girls. June passed 
to an untimely grave in 1919. Then Emma took the four chil¬ 
dren and cared for them seven years. Thus Emma reared three 
families in her lifetime. In the meantime Myrtle Spear, sister 
to Bob Larson, came to town and assisted Emma with her 
burdens. 

The building presently used for storage back of the Locust 
Street school in Lone Pine was the original Methodist Church, 
located one block east on the same street. 

In this church, Emma kept a Sunday School going year 
after year in the absence of a minister. She gathered the chil¬ 
dren in, and taught them the Bible as best she knew. At this 
late date, a few are still in Lone Pine, and Independence who 
attended her classes. 

Later Reub bought the Harry Hallock ranch a half mile 
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north of the Pangborn subdivision. While living here Emma 
became deeply interested in the second coming of Christ, the 
seventh-day Sabbath, and the Seventh Day Adventist Church. 

She was baptized in Owens River by Pastor I. P. Dillon. 
Because of these convictions she started a church service in 
her home, and a weekly Sabbath School. While she mothered 
the grandchildren, she hired a teacher and started a church 
school on the ranch. Neighbor children attended this day 
school. These home activities continued from about 1918 to 
1925. 

This threefold home project of church services. Sabbath 
School, and the parochial grade school, was the beginning of 
the Lone Pine Seventh-Day Adventist church now located on 
the corner of Mt. Whitney Drive and Mountain View Avenue. 

Out of these early home services came Ronald D. Spear, a 
missionary to Africa, son of Walter and Myrtle Spear. Myrtle 
is now teaching Bible in Amarillo, Texas. Still earlier, B. R. 
Spear, went from Lone Pine as an evangelist to the cities of 
the Pacific Coast. Later, Richard, recently retired, became 
night supervisor of the Army Experimental Division of Lock¬ 
heed Corporation, Burbank, California. 

This bicentennial year, the Lone Pine Seventh-Day Adven¬ 
tist Church dedicates a new pulpit in sacred memory of Emma 
Louise Duval Spear, who in faith started what later became 
the Lone Pine Adventist Church. 


THE BIG PINE METHODIST CHURCH 

By William and Mattie Dixon 

Because there was no church in Big Pine, William and Mat- 
tie Dixon of Big Pine decided to gather the people together 
who wanted a church. In the fall of 1895, they held a meeting 
in the school house. The Reverend W. F. McClure, Methodist 
Minister of Bishop, met with them. The group made plans to 
build a church. Mr. Crocker donated land and others gave 
money. The Ladies Aid sewed for five cents an hour to raise 
money for the church. Can you feel the devotion that went 
into that church, the hours and hours of volunteer labor, the 
hours of prayer? 

The ladies of the Ladies Aid read in a Methodist paper that 
a glass company had stained glass windows for sale. The price 
seemed within their budget capabilities, so they ordered the 
window. When the order arrived, it was a package of beauti¬ 
ful, precut stained glass, carefully packed, ready to be assem¬ 
bled. What disappointment was theirs, for there was no one in 
the area who could assemble the pieces into that beautiful 
window. Sadly, they returned it to the company. Shortly 
thereafter, Mrs. Dixon was writing her mother in Mount Ver¬ 
non, Iowa, and mentioned the great disappointment of the 
Ladies Aid. At that same time, there was a large conference of 
the Methodist Church being held in Mount Vernon. Martha’s 
mother told one of the church executives of the incident in Big 
Pine, California. This gentleman decided to see what he could 
do about it. As a result, the glass company offered to put the 
window together and to ship it to Bishop. However, when they 
took it to the railroad for shipping, they were told that the 
crate was too tall to go through the tunnels in the Colorado 
Mountains. Again the church executive came to the rescue. 
After much figuring, a route was charted without tunnels. By 
shipping the window south around Colorado and into 


Nevada, connections were made with the “Slim Princess,” a 
narrow gauge railroad, which brought the window to Zurich, 
the train station near Big Pine. This sounds almost like a fairy 
tale, but it is true, and the railroad delivered it free of charge! 
This shows how the American people felt about a small, strug¬ 
gling church in the “far, far west.” All of America felt that a 
town needed a church, and they were willing to help. 

This church still stands in Big Pine, the window is still beau¬ 
tiful, and the people are still proud of it. Church services are 
still held in it regularly. 

Many interesting things happened in that church. It was the 
only church in the town. There were times when there was no 
pastor. Mr. Dixon, although he never felt that he had been 
“called” to be a pastor, would conduct Sunday Services. The 
Bible was always studied. 

As was the custom in the west, all Christians gathered 
together for Worship Services. The Catholics of the commu¬ 
nity gathered with the Protestants. Their children went to the 
Sunday School along with the Protestant children. The Catho¬ 
lic Priest, whose Parish included all of the Eastern Sierra area, 
was stationed in San Bernardino. He would walk across the 
desert, through Death Valley, finally arriving in Big Pine. His 
visits would be about once a year. 

One summer, Mrs. Dixon, who always had Special Pro¬ 
grams for the children during school vacation, decided to 
teach the Methodist Catechism to the children. The Catholic 
children came and learned along with the Protestant children. 
Later in the year, the Priest came to Big Pine. One of the Cath¬ 
olic parishioners told the Priest that the children had learned 
the Methodist Catechism. The Priest made a call on Mrs. 
Dixon, and they discussed what she had taught the children. 
She handed him a copy of the Catechism, which he read and 
then discussed with her. Before leaving Big Pine, he tested the 
Catholic children to see how much they had learned, and then 
confirmed them all into the Catholic Church. He knew that 
his church would not be able to teach them the Christian 
Truths which they needed to know, because of the limited 
time he could spent there. 

This is just one more example of how the pioneers worked 
together to bring Christ to all the children of the community. 
If one’s own denomination was not represented in the area, 
one would join with the Christians who were there for wor¬ 
ship. 

Mr. and Mrs. Dixon were always trying to make a better life 
for the community. Mrs. Dixon organized a “Study Club” for 
the women of the area. 1 can remember when she sat down to 
churn butter, she would have a book in one hand reading 
about the history of a foreign country that the “Study Group' 
was studying, while the other hand worked the dasher of the 
churn. She always felt that people needed to keep their minds 
active. She especially tried to influence the young mothers of 
the town to have a study club also. She realized how busy 
young mothers are but tried to give them interests that would 
keep their minds active along with their household chores. 

Mr. Louis Joseph was a very well-educated Jew and a mer¬ 
chant in the town. Everyone respected him. He knew the Old 
Testament of the Bible very well. Mr. and Mrs. Dixon invited 
him to come to church during the week and teach classes in 
Old Testament History and Customs. The class was given in a 
very scholarly manner, and the church people learned much, 
including the Dixons. The people grew closer together 
because of these associations. 
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EARLY HISTORY OF THE BISHOP 
SEVENTH-DAY ADVENTIST CHURCH 

By Nadine Oldham Wilcox 

There were Seventh-Day Adventists in Owens Valley as 
early as 1885 — James Nimrod Newlon and his wife, Jose¬ 
phine. Tent meetings were held. In 1903, Elder Albert Jeri- 
miah Osborne and Elder H. Camden Lacey came, with Elder 
Lewis as organizer and pastor. They lived in tents and held 
tent revival meetings. The first baptism, of Mrs. Maude Bed¬ 
ford, F. H. Bulpitt, and Rosa Lee Cook, was held in the 
Owens River Canal. Brother Newlon bought and hauled in 
lumber, while his wife sold eggs, cottage cheese, and home¬ 
made bread to help. He deeded a city lot, and here the men 
worked all day building a one-room church — dedicating 
themselves to God. 

The Nev/lons founded their ranch in 1870, across the high¬ 
way from the present radio station, south of Bishop. Their 
daughter, Susie Virginia is reported to be the first white girl 
born in the Bishop area. She married Elder John E. Fulton in 
1891. 

The first teacher sent by the California Conference, was 
Mantha Higley. This young girl arrived in this strange mining 
town to teach 10 pupils at $20 a month. Food and vegetables 
were donated and cooked on a neighbor’s stove. Her room 
was unheated, and she washed outside, with a wood fire to 
heat the water used kerosene for light, and pumped her own 
water. 

The next teacher, in 1907, arrived by stagecoach from Bak¬ 
ersfield via Mojave and Keeler, to Laws, then Bishop. Two of 
these students later became doctors; Dr. John Bulpitt and Dr. 
Harriet Bulpitt Randall. 

In 1910, Brother Paul O. Samson moved his family to 
Bishop, where they operated a small sanitorium and treatment 
rooms on West Line Street. He only stayed one year. In 1913, 
“Miss Edith” Bedford returned from school to teach. The cus¬ 
tom was to draw an imaginary line on the floor of the one- 
room building. School was held in the front and the back kept 
as a sanctuary. 

In 1920, three of the women of the church had an interest¬ 
ing fund-raising project. They made hot-beds and sold tomato 
and pepper plants to the Chinese gardners of the area. By then 
the school was large enough for two teachers. One of them, 
Mrs. Grace Harvey, was a cousin of David Livingston, the 
well-known African missionary. 

The church school kept the church alive during those early 
years when pastors were occasional, or not at all. Always, 
from 1905 to 1921, there was a child of the Bulpitt family 
attending the school, but finally, in 1921 the school closed. 
Families were moving away, having sold out to the City of Los 
Angeles. There were few children and no money. 

Still, the faithful kept the church alive, sometimes meeting 
In homes or offices. In 1937, Elder C. C. Morlan arrived, the 
Papistry was completed, and the church reorganized, with 24 
members, from far and wide. In 1942, the school was started 
again. 

In 1953, the roof caught fire and the building was condem¬ 
ned and sold. Worship was held in the Valley Presbyterian 
Church and the ice cream plant on West Line Street, also the 
vlethodist Church, while a new edifice was under construc- 
ion at 730 North Home Street. All pitched in again, to help. 


The new building (church, school, and Dorcas Welfare 
Center) had its first baptism in 1954, with Elder H.M.S. Rich¬ 
ards and the Voice of Prophesy Group there. In 1954, it was 
dedicated, free of debt, with a total of 52 members. Since then, 
it continues to flourish. 


THE CIRCUIT RIDER 

By W. Newton Price 

On a date early in this century, at a place on the Mammoth 
Trail, a lone traveler squatted beside his campfire. As his sow¬ 
belly fried and his coffee boiled, his gaze traveled upward to 
the awesome peaks that surrounded his tiny camp. An East- 
Tennessean by birth, he was no stranger to mountains, but 
never before had he beheld such sheer majesty and grandeur. 

He watched, fascinated, the handiwork of the God he 
served. Who, brushing each peak with the gold from His rising 
sun, gradually flooded the mountain dell with light and 
warmth. The traveler rose to his feet, his gaze still on those 
awesome symbols of God’s nearness. With arms outstretched, 
his face turned upward, sharing the Divine inspiration of the 
Psalmist, he spoke, — “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills. 
Whence cometh my help? My help cometh from the Lord who 
made heaven and earth.” 

The lone traveler was my father, William N. Price, who in 
1906 had married a North Carolina school teacher (Iona Ball) 
and had brought her to the foothills of the Sierra near Coarse 
Gold. Though sent there under the auspices of the Presbyte¬ 
rian Board of Home Missions, Dad’s assignment was not spe¬ 
cific and his function was that of an itinerant preacher. He 
liked to refer to himself as a “Circuit Rider” and/or “Sky 
Pilot”. From his headquarters near Coarse Gold, his circuit 
riding took him in any direction where there were people in or 
near the foothills. 

I, like many others before me (and who will follow me) have 
been remiss in establishing the chronology of events in my 
family’s history, and now, the people who would know are no 
longer here. Thus I can speak only of approximate dates. 

In due time, the “Preacher Man,” as he was called, became 
the father of one, — a son, Myron,' and then a daughter, 
Louise. 

It must have been soon after this latter event that Dad 
heard of a great valley lying at the foot of the eastern slope of 
the Sierra. Whether it was his belief in Divine direction or just 
his need to know “what was on the other side of the moun¬ 
tain”, Dad had to go see — and he went via Mammoth Pass. 
As he topped what is now Sherwin Hill and beheld that 
breathtaking panorama stretching from Mt. Tom across the 
Valley to White Mountain Peak and on to infinity as, to the 
south, the ranges seemed to join in the hazy distance. I can 
only gauge his emotions by the sensitivity and capacity for 
experiencing the universe that he passed on to me. As many 
times as I have been privileged to drink in this scene, each 
time I am gripped by the same emotion which makes me want 
to shout, “Of this greatness and vastness, though as a pebble 
on the face of a mountain, I am a part of it!” 

When Dad arrived in Bishop, I assume he set up his camp 
on Bishop Creek just north of town where there was water and 
adequate forage for his horses. Also, he was probably in need 
of a bath by then, though he may have bathed in the warm 
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Price Family Group, 1913. Adults, William N. Price and 
wife. Children, Myron, Newton, Louise. 


waters of Casa Diabolo, as he came off of Mammoth Pass. 

1 don’t know whom he contacted in Bishop nor how long he 
remained, but 1 do know he became aware of the numerous 
Paiute Indians in the area. Many still lived who had fought 
unsuccessfully to save their lands and hunting grounds. Now 
dispossessed and ignored, they existed originally in a twilight 
zone between their own culture and that of the white man. By 
my father’s standards, they floundered in a spiritual void. 
They must have been waiting eagerly, he reasoned, for a mes¬ 
senger to bring them the hope of the Gospel. 

I’m certain that on one of those days. Dad believed he had 
received a Divine directive to establish a Christian mission 
among the Paiute Indians. Thus assured, he was convinced 
that a triumverate of the Almighty, my mother and himself 
would wage a successful war against the Satan who strode 
unchallenged through the miserable Indian communities. 

Dad sat tall in the saddle as he returned via Mammoth Pass 
to his home near Coarse Gold, to share with my mother and 
his children his plan for his family’s future. 

As soon as my mother’s consent was secured arrangements 
were made with the Presbyterian Board of Home Missions to 
establish mission stations in the Owens Valley. Dad once 
more packed his horses and headed for the “other side of the 
mountains”, via Mammoth Pass. 

He homesteaded five acres of sagebrush in an area later to 
be known as the Sunland School District. The Owens River 
Canal, just completed, was to furnish water for this and other 
homesteads. 

With his own hands he built a leanto type of structure 



Price Family Buggy. In seat: Louise, Newton, Myron. Manse in 
background. 


whose one room was to serve as parlor, bedroom, kitchen, and 
bath. This was the home to which my mother would come 
shortly. 

Women are amazing. My mother was born and reared in 
the mountains of North Carolina where winters gave way 
early to the green of spring and whose fall colors were beyond 
the capacity of the mountain folk to describe. With this back¬ 
ground but a few years behind her, she found herself in a 
leanto surrounded by sage brush, and with mountains so high 
and so distant, east and west, as to create a barrier with all she 
had ever known. 

But Mother was up to it. With her encouragement, and oft 
times her muscle, within a period of a few years, the two of 
them had established a reasonably self-sustaining little farm. 

A half acre was dedicated to the manse (completed in 
1911), a barn and a vegetable garden. One acre was planted to 
alfalfa, another to permanent pasture and the remaining two 
and a half acres to an orchard of apples and peaches. 

There were chickens, the family cow, a horse to plow the 
garden, a dog, assorted cats, and four kids. I was born there in 
1911 and my youfiger sister, Margaret Ruth, in 1918. 

While Dad’s farm and family were growing, so was his mis¬ 
sion field. With Bishop as his headquarters, he made regular 
contacts with the Indian communities in Big Pine and Fort 
Independence. 

These were far away places in those days. Dad’s only trans¬ 
portation was a buckboard drawn by a pair of ponies — 
Punch and Judy — caught wild and broken to the harness. 
The trip to Fort Independence needed five days to consumate 
— two to arrive, two to return and one to spend among the 
Indians. The trip to Big Pine was an “easy” three day jaunt. 

While my father was thus ministering to the spiritual needs 
of the Indians, Mother was left alone to minister to the mate¬ 
rial needs of the little farm and three children. Rain or snow, 
heat or cold, Mother was there feeding the chickens, collect¬ 
ing the eggs, milking the cow, climbing the hayloft to toss hay 
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down into the cow’s manger, feeding her children ages one, 
three and five, and putting them to bed and to sleep. Before 
falling exhausted into her own bed, she knelt to give thanks 
for the strength that was sustaining her. Also to ask a blessing 
on a husband, who at that moment could have been heading 
his team into the teeth of a merciless north wind whose howl¬ 
ing drowned out the clatter of his rig. This was during the 
early years that this courageous couple dedicated their all to 
the spiritual welfare of the Paiutes. 

Then there came a change. Sudden, dramatic and far reach¬ 
ing in its influence. Punch and Judy and the buckboard were 
sold. Their place was taken by a Model T Ford! Remember 
the old 1913, with brass radiator, the straight fenders, the 
accetelene lamps, (that wouldn’t stay lit), the kerosene side- 
lamps and tail light, (they wouldn’t either), the bright red dash 
board and the chatter of the planetary transmission —? For 
those whose lives were influenced by the Model T, 1 could 
continue on down nostalgia’s lane and they qnd I would both 
enjoy it, but, such is not the purpose of this treatise. 

Now Dad could make his appointment at Fort Independ¬ 
ence in two days and Big Pine in one. This made it possible to 
expand his mission in new directions. Added to his regular 
visitations was Benton and Black Rock near Aberdeen. Other 
stations visited from time to time were Round Valley, Red 
Hill, Sand Hill, a camp near Chalk Bluff, and another on 
Tinemaha near the Poverty Hills. There could have been oth¬ 
ers that I have forgotten. My father’s Model T was a busy one. 

So it went for ten or more years. Then the fortunes of the 
Indian Missions and the Price family were to change drasti¬ 
cally. With the “City” buying up all the ranches in the Valley, 
Dad had no choice but to sell the little farm that was so much 
a part of his life. Mother and Dad continued to live in the 
manse even with the water taken away. 

One can deal with bereavement, anger, the terror of cata¬ 
clysmic events, but to sit in the midst of a cherished dream 
and watch its gradual decay was like the anguish of a crucifix¬ 
ion that continued day after day without end and without 
hope. With each plant that withered, so did some of the zeal 
that they had brought to this mission field. There was talk of 
leaving, but they stayed on. The banks closed but they stayed 
on. The manse burned to the ground in 1932, but they stayed 
on. Then came the final blow, and there was no staying on. 
Early in 1935, it was discovered that Dad had cancer. He died 
in July of that year. 



The Price Family’s 1913 Model T Ford. Standing: Mr. Price, New¬ 
ton. At Wheel: Mrs. Price. Rear Seat: Louise. 


My mother moved to the Los Angeles area where she 
remained until 1970, when she died at age ninety. My brother 
Myron, died in 1963 near San Diego. My younger sister, Mar¬ 
garet Ruth, died in San Francisco in 1970. My older sister, 
Louise, is living in Sedona, Arizona, and I, with wife Jean, am 
living in Santa Maria, California. 

It would seem the fates were determined to wipe out all 
material evidence of a life’s work. Less than a year after my 
father’s death, the little church — the symbol of his and 
Mother’s great dedication, was destroyed by fire. The work so 
nobly begun and carried on through two life-times seemed 
now but smoldering ashes. 

I’m sure my folks achieved a degree of immortality that is 
discernible now and will be a century from now. It’s to be 
found in the hearts, minds, and souls of those whose good for¬ 
tune it was to have felt the dedication, concern, kindness and 
goodwill of these two beautiful people. Mother, and Dad, 
wherever you are, I salute you. 

Post Script: A phoenix rose out of the ashes of that little 
church that burned in 1936, to become the Owens Valley Pres¬ 
byterian Church, dedicated to my father and to the work he 
started way back there when the Valley was young and expec¬ 
tations were great. 


TRINITY EPISCOPAL MEMORIAL CHURCH 

By Martha L. Mills 

In 1912, the Bishop of San Joaquin, The Rt. Rev. Louis 
Childs Sanford, received a request from the people of Bishop 
for the establishment of a mission there. Bishop Sanford acted 
favorably upon this request. Services were held in a social hall 
except when the Bishop came for Holy Communion or Con¬ 
firmation. At such times the Presbyterian Church was used. 

It was around this time, or a few years later, that The Rev. 
Alfred G. Denman came to Owens Valley. He was a newly 
ordained priest and was appointed missionary to Kern and 
Inyo Counties. As vicar of Bishop, Lone Pine and Randsburg, 
he rode the narrow gauge railroad on the rounds of his widely 
scattered mission. In 1920, his assignment was changed to 
vicar of Bishop, Lone Pine and Porterville. 

Since Episcopal services had commenced at Lone Pine, 
attendance had been steadily increasing, making the erection 
of a permanent church home a necessity. Plans for the build¬ 
ing, in the Swiss style of architecture, were soon completed. 

On November 5, 1916, the cornerstone was laid. This was 
the first Episcopal Church built in the valley and also the first 
memorial church. Mrs. E. H. Edwards, a pioneer merchant, 
erected the building in memory of her husband, E. H. 
Edwards. Many townspeople and relatives of Mrs. Edwards 
made memorial gifts to the church. The first two wardens 
were A. J. Gallaher of Lone Pine and A. T. Smith of Keeler. 
R. J. Spear of Lone Pine was organist. 

On the day of the laying of the cornerstone, an impressive 
ceremony took place. Promptly at three o’clock, from the 
home of Mrs. Edwards, Rev. Denman with his two wardens 
led the procession consisting of a choir, parishioners, friends, 
and Knights of Pythias. As they marched they sang “Onward 
Christian Soldiers” to the strains of the local band. 

The main church room was finished in the old mission style. 
The first four stained glass windows, installed when the 
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Exterior and Interior of Trinity Memorial Church, 1917. 
Church Choir, 1917. 


church was built, are the Weiser Memorial Window, “The 
Resurrection”; Jones Memorial Window, “Christ Knocks at 
Your Door”; Denman Appreciation Window, “Christ Teach¬ 
ing”; and Gallaher Memorial Window, “Come Unto Me”. 
Two new windows, The Spainhower Memorial Window, 
“Jesus With Children”, and the Miller-Ross Memorial Win¬ 
dow, “The Nativity” were presented by family and friends in 
1966. 

All other fixtures have been donated and are memorials. 
They include the altar, pulpit, hymn board, lectern, prayer 
desk, Bishop’s chair and many more, the two most recent 
being an aumbry, a memorial for The Rev. Kenneth J. 
DeLong, vicar in 1973, and a Sanctuary Light in memory of 
Patricia Ann Armstrong in 1975. 

On April 7, 1917, Mrs. Edwards sold the property and 
building to the Bishop of San Joaquin for $10 “gold coin of 
the United States of America”. 

The dedication service was held on Easter Day, April 8, 
1917. Three services were held that day, Morning Prayer at 
11:00 A.M., Consecration and Commission at 3:00 P.M. and 
Evening Prayer at 7:30. Bishop Sanford officiated at these ser¬ 
vices. Among the thirteen confirmed that day was Mrs. Alice 
Tate, who still lives in Lone Pine. 

The Bishops of the Diocese of San Joaquin, of which this 
church is a part, were The Rt. Rev. Louis Childs Sanford, DD, 
The Rt. Rev. Sumner D. Walters, STD, and the present 
Bishop, The Rt. Rev. Victor M. Rivera, STD. 

The first three vicars of Trinity Memorial Church were A. 
G. Denman, F. C. Benson Beliss and C. H. Powell. In 1934, a 
covenant between the Methodist and Episcopal authorities 
was made and the two congregations were united for worship 
and work. The Church was then called Trinity United. The 
pastors during those years were: D. L. Mounts, C. E. Miller, 
L. W. Pancake, C. M. Bacon, Harold Preston, Marvin John¬ 
son, Robert J. Kersey and Leslie W. Sim. The transition from 
Methodist back to Episcopal was made in 1949, and the vicars 
during those years were: John R. Pickells, Luther Williams, 
Roger L. Strem, Stanley R. Sinclair, Robert F. Slocum, Don 
L. Robinson, James C. Thompson, W. James Marner, Ken¬ 
neth J. DeLong, David W. Lueck and Robert F. Burger. 


A family who contributed much to the early life of Trinit 
Church was that of the late Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Ramsey. M: 
Ramsey was a Lay Reader and Mrs. Ramsey was Directres 
of the Altar Guild. Also another faithful member has been Jo 
(Spainhower) Anderson, the present organist, who has serve 
the church for many years. 



Seated: Katherine Lewis, Bishop Sanford, Fr. Denman, May Ca - 
terno. Standing: A. T. Smith, Lamar Brezee, Ann Smith, Gus Mars , 
George Player, Katherine Spear, Katherine Spainhower, Charles 
Bancroft, Alexander Gallaher. 


In 1959, the church buildings were moved from the original 
site, west of the Bank of America, to the corner of Locust and 
Lakeview. 

Much of the information for this story was taken from the 
book, The Great Commission, printed in 1966, when Father 
Don L. Robinson was vicar of Trinity Episcopal Memorial 
Church. 
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THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL MISSION 
CHURCH IN MANZANAR 

By Anne Margrave 

In 1871, the Methodist Episcopal Church in Independence 
was formed, to serve the area from Benton to Cerro Gordo. 

The history of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in Manza- 
nar is a little obscure. Services were held early, at George’s 
Creek. They probably continued throughout the years, but 
there was apparently no organization until The Owens Valley 
Improvement Co., about 1906, bought the Shephard Ranch 
and other properties and began to subdivide. The name, Man- 
zanar, was given to the new settlement. The company build¬ 
ing, which contained a community hall, was finished in June, 
1911, and in 1912 a 2-room schoolhouse was built. Church 
services were held in the schoolhouse and the community hall, 
usually on alternate Sundays, at 3:00 p.m. The hall also served 
for Sunday School, weddings, funerals, Christmas celebra¬ 
tions, dances. Farm Bureau meetings, etc. The Ladies Aid 
leased the room above the hall for dinners, which were a great 
attraction for Independence folks, also. 

This church had collected a considerable sum for a building 
before it disbanded, when the ranches were sold in 1924, to 
the City of Los Angeles. In 1930, this money, plus interest, 
was used to remodel the church in Independence. 


MT. WHITNEY SANITARIUM AND 
MOTHERS AND CHILDRENS HOME 

By Bessie Kong Pedneau 

The year was 1927, and the month was May, and we, my 
mother, my sister and myself were going to Lone Pine. Lone 
Pine? Where was that? Not too many people knew or even 
heard of the place then as now. It was just north of Los Ange¬ 
les someplace. We were going there because there was a place 
for widows and their children, orphaned children and out-of- 
work, displaced or ill adults. My mother was a graduate nurse. 
She had been trained at St. Helena Sanitarium in Napa 
County and had done graduate work at the Angelus Hospital 
in Los Angeles. She was to do the nursing at this place. This 
project was supported by the Seventh Day Adventist Church 
through donations of their members and others. A dear lady 
named Mrs. Davis had raised enough money to build us a 
cabin. One morning we were on our way in the Hoffman car, 
a Reo, with canvas top, running boards, spare tire, and those 
delightful jump seats that kids loved to sit on. The trip was a 
long one with an over-night stay in a “tourist court” at 
Mojave. Mojave didn’t amount to much in those days. My sis¬ 
ter, Signe, acquired a yellow kitten in Mojave. When we left 
Mojave we must have been pretty well packed in that Reo, 
because there were Mr. and Mrs. Hoffman, their three chil¬ 
dren, my mother, Signe, my sister, and me, plus Signe’s cat 
and our personal possessions. Barbara Hoffman was all 
thrilled because when we got on the desert her father was 
going to pick her a spike from a Joshua tree. Didn’t take much 
to thrill a child back in 1927. The road was rough and dirt 
through the Mojave desert except for one part that had been 
concreted so it could be found after a sand storm. Roads got 
lost in the sandy desert. 


Our arrival at “the Home” (that is what we called it) was at 
the end of the second day of the trip. The Home was situated 
up Lone Pine Canyon on the property of O. W. Dolph in the 
western edge of the Alabama Hills (last occupant the Harry 
Mathers family before the City of LA tore the building down). 
It was a beautiful setting. The main house was nestled at the 
foot of large rocks and behind it was a spring and pond. Other 
cabins and the school were placed at different positions on the 
property. 

This was sort of communal living. Individual families lived 
in cabins. There was a boys dormitory and a girls dormitory 
and a one room school house. The matron, Mrs. Hoffman at 
this time, assigned duties to all the female adults and children. 
The women did the cooking, washing, ironing and big clean¬ 
ing jobs. The girls and boys did the dishes (naturally), helped 
prepare the meals, small cleaning jobs and worked in the gar¬ 
dens. We were not over-worked so we had plenty of time to 
ramble and play in the rocks in the Alabama Hills. We were 
given a free rein and we knew every cave and cranny around 
the place. We were also very lucky as no child was ever hurt 
by a fall from the rocks or by a tangle with a rattlesnake. 

. Among the adults who were at the Home at one time or 
another were some very skilled persons. Brother Mowery as I 
remember was old and cantankerous but a marvelous carpen¬ 
ter. Chelsea Stoneman was a first class house painter. He later 
went on to become a doctor and practiced in the area around 
Banning. Paul Lawson, who could do almost everything, was 
especially wonderful with children. Paul later went to work 
for the Division of Highways, moved to Lone Pine, and 
worked out of the Lone Pine yard until he retired. His son, 
Clifford, lives in Washington and has been teaching school for 
the last 25 years. Brother James who was blind was not skilled 
but very helpful. He aided the women by stomping the clothes 
for them on wash days. The kids suspected he wasn’t as blind 
as claimed because one of them heard him pick up a box of 
soap and read the name off the box — Super Suds. 

Of the many families and children, I do not know what 
became of them. A few of them I do. There was Seba Whip- 
key and her daughters, Marie, Dora, Edith, and Nancy. Seba 
later married Chelsea Stoneman. Dora married a Lone Pine 
boy, Russell Hancock and Nancy was a resident of Inyo 
County until lately. I remember lots of the names of the chil¬ 
dren and adults and now I am wondering, as I write this, what 
became of them? There was Oscar and Delma Thompson. 
Delma was my sister’s partner in crime. The two of them were 
always getting into some kind of scrape. Evelyn, Eleanor and 
Glenn Tennis, Donny and Harriet Holler, The Boyd children, 
Theron, Fern, Dora, Leon and Le Roy (the twins) and Marie; 
Bernice and Ruth Hines; Mrs. Minnie Knight and her two 
boys, Roy and Francis. Francis was famous for his biting of 
other children; Margaret Rice who played the piano; Mrs. 
Jamison and Mattie Lorena, (Mattie also played the piano, 
her playing was popular music and that was a “no, no”), Coral 
Thompson, who was one of the school teachers, and her chil¬ 
dren, Thelma and Luther. Thelma attended high school in 
Lone Pine and was a friend of Ada Cline Brown. Bobbie Jack- 
son one of the boys who was always in trouble and Thelma 
Anderson, who introduced me to cactus candy. 

Since this project was run by the Seventh Day Adventist 
Church, we adhered to the teachings of the religion. We were 
taught the Bible in school; morning and evening worship ser¬ 
vices were a requirement. The Sabbath started at sundown on 
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Friday and ended at sundown on Saturday. The Sabbath was 
God’s Day and a day of rest for all concerned. Once in a while 
on this day we would visit our neighbors by hiking and walk¬ 
ing directly east. This would bring us to the property now 
occupied by the Howard Mitchells. The man who lived there 
raised wine grapes (prohibition, 1927). 

Periodically supplies would come from the south. This con¬ 
sisted of boxes of clothes and donated food supplies. We chil¬ 
dren loved to rummage through the clothes boxes because 
sometimes we would find books or trinkets and these would 
become our prized possessions, if we were lucky enough to be 
allowed to keep them. 

In the summer time fruit for canning was gathered from 
various places in the valley and everyone pitched in to help. 
One remembered helper took a bite from the best and ripest 
peaches. The guilty party was Signe’s yellow cat. Once he 
brought in a baby cotton tail which I took away from him and 
had as a pet for quite some time. 

We never had many real ill people in the sanitarium part of 
the home. There was not much nursing for my mother to do. 
She became one of the cooks. The breakfast cook’s duty was 
to beat on the triangle to awaken the rest of us. Mama did this 
with gusto, then hollered “Wake up all ye dead people”. 

All of the people living in the home knew it was not a per¬ 
manent place to live for any of us. It was a place to stay while 
you recovered from whatever crisis was in your life at that 
time. Our little family moved in to the town of Lone Pine and 
others left one by one to go back to where they came from and 
on to other things. The property was eventually sold to the 
City of Los Angeles. The city tore all the buildings down and 
the land has probably returned to its original state. 


A PRESBYTERIAN MINISTER 

By Jan Hillis 

Earl D. Hillis and Harriet A. Hillis, he from Indiana and 
she from Illinois, found their way to California where they 
met and graduated from Occidental College in Los Angeles 
and were married. They settled in Southern California where 
Earl went into the ministry. He became pastor of a Presbyte¬ 
rian church in Bell where their first son, Howard, was born. 

Adversity struck when Earl’s hearing became impaired to 
the extent that he had to give up the ministry. He went into 
electrical work, wiring houses with his brother-in-law. The 
advent of hearing aids made it possible for him to return to 
the ministry. He was called to the Bishop Presbyterian church. 
The family of five by now, including Mildred and David, 
moved to Bishop where his pastorate began officially on 
November 29, 1925. It was the beginning of a 20 year ministry 
in which Harriet and Earl’s gentle, kindly ways and good 
humor became well known. Harriet gave some piano lessons. 
This musical ability came in handy also when there was a 
need for the Sunday services. Many will remember the church 
potluck dinners when Earl joined those in the program for 
pantomime behind a lighted sheet or other good fun and fel¬ 
lowship antics. 

The church ministry in Bishop had some differences from 
that in Bell. There was a hungry wood stove to start early Sun¬ 
day mornings during the winter to make the Sunday School 
and worship service possible. The boys came in handy here. 



Rev. and Mrs. Earl B. Hillis 

Sometimes there were the Indian faces at the breakfast room 
windows interested in watching the family’s mealtime. And 
the drive “down below,” as Los Angeles was called, was a rea 
experience. Two days driving, with a stop-over in Little Lake 
or Mojave (depending on car performance and human endur 
ance), could be expected. There were just two ruts in the road 
between Mojave and Lone Pine. 

This was a time when most people had little money to spare 
but many in the church had garden produce which they fre 
quently shared with the Hillis family, along with chickens and 
eggs. The church budget in 1926 was $2,100.00. They were 
paying their bills and the pastor’s salary. April 1, 1926 showed 
a balance of $9.41 after all bills were paid. There was some 
discussion about the possibility of paving Main Street in front 
of the church, but the general fund of the church contained 
only $2.09. By the end of August the bank balance had clim¬ 
bed to $3.27, and the year ended with all the bills paid, and a 
balance of $.15! (It should be noted, by present-day members, 
that all during the years of low bank balances, the people of 
this church remembered the admonition of their Lord to “take 
the Gospel throughout the world”, and they gave a very 
respectable sum to benevolences, mostly to foreign missions.) 

Conditions in the valley began to deteriorate, and by 1932 
so many people had moved out permanently that Reverend 
Hillis found it was impossible for church officers to be chosen. 
It was about this time that the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.. 
made it permissible for women to serve as elders. Mrs. Fay 
Patterson, widow of Elder H. C. Patterson, and mother of 
Fred, became the first woman elder of the Bishop church. By 
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opening of the year 1936 the church was behind in paying the 
minister’s salary. The delicious garden produce kept coming, 
however, along with chickens and eggs. Eventually the back 
salary came along too. 

In the ’30’s Reverend Hillis’ sister, Mabel Hillis, came to the 
valley under the Presbyterian Board’s Indian ministry. Her 
Chevy became a familiar sight as she made the weekly trips to 
the Indian schoolhouses in Benton and at Fort Independence, 
to conduct a Sunday School. Her pump organ was quite inter¬ 
esting to the very shy Indian children. Reverend Hillis accom¬ 
panied her occasionally and became friends with many of the 
Indian families. In 1940 there seems to have been a return of 
general prosperity. The Bishop church, on numerous occa¬ 
sions, came to the aid of the West Bishop Indian Church with 
donations from their benevolence fund as well as assistance in 
other ways. 

I am grateful for the opportunity to have written this brief 
sketch of a man and his wife who went beyond the call of duty 
in serving people in Owens Valley in the name of Jesus Christ. 

I found out what a typical minister and his family’s life is like 
when I worked with Reverend Hillis in the Christian 
Endeavor service in Bishop, and found their home to be open 
to all people at all times. People responded to the genuine love 
shown in this home. (Just as African violets responded to Har¬ 
riet’s care . . . she had so many beautiful violets in their 
home.) Then, when Reverend Hillis became Father Hillis to 
me thru marriage to Howard, I lived with them again, along 
with our (their) two children. This was while Howard was in 
the Navy, and after they moved from Bishop to Folsom, Cali¬ 
fornia in 1945. I would like to thank those who have made it 
possible for me to pay tribute to Father and Mother Hillis. 


MY AFFILIATION WITH THE PIONEER 
METHODIST 

CHURCH OF INDEPENDENCE 

By T. Eugene Barrows 

On coming to Owens Valley, I was on duty every other Sun¬ 
day. It meant I could attend church only on the alternate Sun¬ 
day. Although I joined the Pioneer Memorial Methodist 
Church, we only attended occasionally. It was not until about 
1959, when my shift was changed, that I began to attend 
church more regularly. 

This proud little church was just what its name implies. It 
was one of the first churches in the valley. Within its doors 
many of the valley people, from all walks of life, had come to 
worship. The church building had served the community in 
many ways besides religious services. Its history is the history 
of Independence. The church has touched the lives of many 
people; weddings, funerals, 4-H meetings. Scout meetings, 
Civic and other club meetings, receptions, square dances, din¬ 
ners and no end of community functions besides the religious 


services. 

With the passing of years the artificial “stained” glass win¬ 
dows of the sanctuary began to deteriorate. As a memorial to 
loved ones, members purchased double-sash ripple window 
glass for each of the windows. Under the direction of Rev. 
Fred Jarman, the youth of the church laid out a different reli¬ 
gious symbol on each window pane. Each symbol was com¬ 
pleted, in color, by glueing small pieces of colored glass to 
each part of the symbol. When completed, and in place, the 
windows added greatly to the beauty of the sanctuary. They 
also made a scene, with angels for back of the altar, by glueing 
the colored glass to panes of clear glass. It is illuminated by 
indirect artificial light. Another unusual feature of our church 
is the cross above the altar. Most churches have a cross above, 
or near, the altar but ours is made of wood from a Bristlecone 
pine tree which, undoubtedly, was a living tree during Christ’s 
ministry on this earth. Everything in, or about our Pioneer 
Memorial Church is the result of some one’s unselfish giving 
of themselves, or their means, so that the people of Independ¬ 
ence and the stranger, regardless of creed or color, might have 
a place to worship. 

In 1971, the Pioneer Memorial Church became 100 years 
old. During the year, numerous events were held commemo¬ 
rating the centennial. That year some worshipers, especially 
the women, came dressed in attire of the period of 100 years 
ago. The highlight of that centennial year for me, as our 
church lay representative to our Annual Conference at Red¬ 
lands, was to receive for our church a commemorative plaque 
presented by Bishop Kennedy. This I later delivered to the 
church. 



Garden of the Gods, in the Alabama Hills, scene of Lone Pine’s 
Interdenominational Easter Sunrise Services. 
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Schools, the lifeblood of any community, dotted Inyo County from the very beginning. Our contributions on the subject of 
schools were scarce, with the one-room schoolhouse predominating. Bishop Academy, the County’s first high school, plays a role, 
but one could wish the gap had been filled regarding the consolidation of these scattered, tiny, minimum-of-six-pupil schools into 
our present District School system. 


1884 — GRACE McAFEE ATTENDS THE 
BISHOP ACADEMY 

By Dorothy Elliott Williams 

The only child of Sophronia McAfee’s eight children able 
to attend the Academy in Bishop was 19 year old Grace. 
Finances were slim on the Fish Lake Valley Ranch, Nevada, 
just over the White Mountains from Bishop. The father, Rob¬ 
ert McAfee, had died following his service in the Civil War. 
By train from their home in Freeport, Illinois, the family 
arrived in Ely, Nevada. From there a covered wagon brought 
the mother and eight children to Fish Lake Valley, Nevada, 
where the sons, with the help of the Indians, built a log house 
and rock walls of native stone. 



Grace McAfee at Bishop Academy — Age 21 


Because of exceptional musical ability, Grace was chosen 
by the family to attend the Bishop Academy in 1884. When at 
the ranch, the entire family of brothers and sisters and mother 
gathered around the little organ and sang, as Grace accompa¬ 
nied them in hymns and folk songs. In order to make expen¬ 
ses, Grace lived with her older sister, Lizzie Eldred, her hus¬ 
band and children, on north Main Street in Bishop. The 
Embers Restaurant now occupies the spot of the Eldred’s 
early homestead. Lizzie was Bishop’s first County Librarian. 

Grace was happy to care for the Eldred’s four small chil¬ 
dren after school, do the housework and wait on table. She 
was often reminded to address her brother-in-law as “Mr. 
Eldred”. 

Exerpts from the Inyo Register: 

Nov. 4, 1886 — Grace McAfee sang a delightful solo at the 
Ladies Academy Aid Society. 

May 1888 — Grace McAfee gave her Senior piano recital at 
the Academy and it was well received. (Her piano numbers 
are programed in the Inyo Register.) 

Grace was a close friend of Will Chalfant, publisher of the 
Inyo Register, Bishop. They both wrote poetry and prose, and 
enjoyed the social dances there. She was a frequent visitor in 
the Chalfant home on Academy Street, and graduated in 1888 
from the Academy where the Bishop High School now stands. 

Grace introduced her school chum. Flora Mallory, to Will 
Chalfant. The budding romance developed into marriage the 
same year Grace left Bishop for Miss Conner’s Business Col¬ 
lege in Berkeley, California. Grace, my mother, met my father 
in Berkeley. 

Class Reunion — WHEN EVERYONE GETS TOGETHER 
TO SEE WIUVS FALLING APART 

How sweet are sentimental ties that bind our hearts to days 
long past. The tangibles that keep alive the years that could, 
somehow, make last and last. A photograph in which we see 
the smile we loved on some dear face. A scrapbook filled with 
various things that help our memories retrace the glowing 
moments that were ours, a bit above the commonplace. 

Leslie A. Hancock 
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Back Row: Affie Shephard, Ida Johnson, Beulay Lucy, Harriet Chafee, Ann Geode, Viola 
McGovern, teacher Kate Walters, Angie McGovern, Sophie Albers, Louie Shepard. Bot¬ 
tom Row: Chrissie Hacket, Gladys Lacey, Nellie McGovern, Gussie McGovern. 


UNION DISTRICT SCHOOL — ON GEORGES 
CREEK 
By Gussie M. Wood 

Union District School was a one-room, one-teacher school 
on Georges Creek, where the children of farmers received 
their education, from the first through the eighth grades. 
Attendance varying from thirty, downward. 

From 1883 to 1889 school was held in the Half-Way House 
on Georges Creek, across the road from the Union District 
School. In 1888, it is reported, Prof. A. E. Janvier, a graduate 
of Yale University, taught school here. Other teachers were 
Eva Lee Gunn of Independence, and Stafford Wallace Austin 
(husband of Mary Austin). Some of the teachers of the Union 
District School were John Dehy, F. B. Stewart, Mrs. Byrne, 
Kate Walters (later Spainhower), Mrs. Hogle, Mrs. M.E.T. 
Stevens and Mabel Scovil (later Hession). In 1922 this school 
closed for lack of students. Manzanar School picked up the 
few students left in the Georges Creek area. By this date the 
City of Los Angeles was purchasing the farm land and many 
had moved away, or were in the process of moving. 

The Union School holds a lot of memories for many of us 
who attended school there for eight years of education. It cov¬ 
ered some two acres, completely fenced and surrounded by 
locust trees. The front of the school faced south with a porch 
across the two front entrance doors. One of the doors was for 
the boys and the other for the girls. These entered an Anti¬ 
room, where coats and lunches were left, then into the school 
room. On each side, the length of the room, were two rows of 
desks — one for the larger students and one for the beginners. 


In the middle of the room was a pot-belly stove that burned 
coal to keep the room warm in the winter months. A black¬ 
board was completely across the back of the room. Many les¬ 
sons were worked on it, due to shortage of paper and pencils. 
Also, in these years, slates were used by students. In the front 
of the room, between the two entrance doors, on a raised plat¬ 
form, was the teacher’s desk with a blackboard behind for her 
use. In front of the teacher’s desk — off the platform — was a 
long recital bench. 

Some things I remember were the large reading charts on 
stands, and large charts of maps drawn from an encasement 
on the wall. Also there was the large revolving globe, a big dic¬ 
tionary on a stand that opened, a bookcase in the corner of 
the room, containing a few reading books which most of us 
did not possess. On the teacher’s desk was the little hand bell 
that she rang to call the students back from their morning and 
afternoon recess. 

In the boys anteroom, on a bench, was a bucket of drinking 
water from which hung a cup on a long handle, used by all 
students. The water was dipped from Georges Creek that ran 
close by. The schoolroom was pleasant, with many windows 
on both the East and West sides. The students walked to and 
from school, rode horses, often two on one horse, or came in 
wagons. The horses ran loose in the school yard, also used as a 
playground for the students. 

In the early days, eighth grade students took their final tests 
from tests put out by the Board of Education. It was about a 
month after school closed before the Board met to correct and 
grade these papers and get the results in the mail for the stu¬ 
dents. 
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THE STORY OF WILL AND MATTIE DIXON 

By Betty Lu Dixon Roberts 


The ad in the Northwestern Christian Advocate , a Methodist 
paper, simply said, “Wanted: a Principal for the Inyo Acad¬ 
emy. Inquire, George W. De La Matyr, Bishop, California, or 
C. L. Logan, Carson City, Nevada.” However, it was this brief 
notice that changed the life and set the path to the future for 
William George Dixon, a teacher and civil engineer from New 
Hartford, Iowa. Will had graduated from Cornell College in 
Iowa and after teaching a couple of years was seeking a 
change in location. He responded to the ad and was notified 
on September 4, 1889 that his application for the position had 
been accepted and school would open on September 20, 1889. 
Will immediately telegraphed a proposal of marriage to Mar¬ 
tha Elizabeth Wardle in Mt. Vernon, Iowa. They were mar¬ 
ried on September 12, 1889 and promptly set out by train for 
Bishop. The train trip took them through Omaha, Nebraska, 
Ogden, Utah, and Reno, Nevada. At Carson City they 
boarded the first narrow gauge they had ever seen. They “sin¬ 
cerely doubted its ability and capacity.” Arriving in Laws, 
they were offered a ride to Bishop in the freight and mail 
wagon. A first impression of Bishop was one of being “drop¬ 
ped straight down into a valley entirely surrounded with 
incomparable mountains.” 



Martha Elizabeth Wardle Dixon 


William and Martha Dixon, who were affectionately 
known to friends and family as Will and Mattie, first lived in 
the upstairs part of the Academy Building. It was “a fine 
structure made from buildings torn down at the Mammoth 
Mining Camp.” Upon arrival in Bishop, the Dixons stayed 
with Mr. and Mrs. John Clarke, their daughter and five sons. 
The Ladies Aid were getting the Academy ready The build¬ 
ing had been infested with bugs. “Chickens had been kept in 
the basement at the mining camp and between the double 
floors bugs had bred, until every crevice was filled with them.” 
When the Academy was built the bugs had not been 



William George Dixon and sons: Back Row: Carl Anderson, 
brother-in-law, John Wardle, William Galen. Front Row: James Far¬ 
ley, William Dixon, Joseph Singleton. 


destroyed. “The Ladies Aid had used boiling water and a lib¬ 
eral application of alum to subdue the pests.” They then var¬ 
nished the rooms and all was in readiness for the beginning of 
school. 

While teaching at the Inyo Academy, the needs of the Piute 
Indians touched the hearts of Will and Mattie. They made 
personal appeals to President Harrison and the Indian Com¬ 
missioner in Washington, D.C. Through these efforts the first 
and second Indian Day Schools in the United States were 
established in Bishop and Big Pine. School was brought to the 
Indians, instead of sending them away from their homes to 
boarding schools. Miss Addie Wardle, a sister of Mattie, was 
the first teacher at the Indian school in Bishop. 

Mattie continued her interest in education throughout her 
life. Will, after teaching for seven years, took up his other pro¬ 
fession of civil engineering. He supervised and laid out plans 
for the construction of irrigation canals, ditches, and reser¬ 
voirs on the small lakes at the head of the streams in Owens 
Valley. He ran the first survey for the Los Angeles aqueduct 
on its upper one hundred miles. He also did a great deal of 
mining engineering work. 

In addition to their work, both Mattie and Will were active 
in designing and helping with the construction work on the 
Methodist Church in Big Pine. Their papers show donations 
and contributions made by friends, townspeople, and church 
members towards this accomplishment. 

Martha was one of the valley women who helped establish 
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Big Pine High School. Her sons, John and William, were two 
of the first four graduates of the school. 

Four sons were born to the couple while they lived in 
Bishop and Big Pine. .The boys were John Wardle, William 
Galen, James Farley, and Joseph Singleton. They attended 
school in Big Pine and all except John moved to the Los 
Angeles area in the early 1920’s. John remained in Owens Val¬ 
ley until 1942 when he moved to Fresno, California. For many 
years he served as Agricultural Commissioner and Sealer of 
Weights and Measures of Inyo County. 

John married Luceal Root of Fillmore, California in 1921. 
Their two daughters, Elizabeth (Betty Lu) and Evalyn, grew 
up and attended schools in Inyo County, living first in Inde¬ 
pendence, then in Bishop. 



The Dixon Home in Big Pine. Painting done by granddaughter, 
Doris Dixon State. 


LONE PINE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

School — a frightful thought! It was 1919, just before I was 
six years old. Now, I had heard of school and seen this build¬ 
ing many times. Lone Pine Grammar School, to my first reali¬ 
zation, was such a large building — very tall, with a bell 
above. The play yard — so large in front, and in the back. In 
the back corners were the two-hole out-houses; the boys to the 
east and the girls to the west. I didn’t want to stay. I wanted 
my Mom. She insisted I stay at school. After a short period of 
time, I found it fun. I could color, draw, and make my X-mark 
on a piece of paper to take home to my Mom. She saved a few 


of them for keepsakes. 

Recess time was a time of playing games with your friends, 
and to go to the east corner. One time I was too busy to go to 
the east corner and afterwards was very embarrassed in class 
when the teacher asked me what the water was on my pants 
and on the floor. That was the last time, as I went east first of 
all. 

As I grew older, the school building grew smaller in my 
mind, yet it was always a large building for Lone Pine. It had 
two large rooms on ground level and two rooms on the second 
story, the attic, and the belfry. This school was built in the late 
1800’s, as it was not new when I went there. I do know it was 
torn down in 1933, and a new building built. I came back 
from Modesto to work on this, as my Uncle George A. Pro- 
basco had the contract for building it, and my number-one 
son, Lee A. Hancock was born in Lone Pine Hospital at that 
time. 

In this school each room had one teacher for two classes; 
that is, first and second grade, and so on. The classes were 
small in number, such as the one I went the^eight years with — 
ten or eleven, depending on who left town or came in. I was 
the only boy for most of these years. The last couple of years, 
Edgar Lewis was with me to help fight off the girls. I was in 
class with the smarter girls and they always got better grades, 
and didn’t have to stay after school doing their spelling on the 
blackboard a hundred times, with a teacher breathing down 
their neck. Well, I put more chalk on the blackboards and 
cleaned more with the eraser than anyone in my class, and 
have often wondered in years past if the teacher had any 
hopes for me. 

In each year of class, there came more things to do. A mem¬ 
ory of a school play comes to me. On the second floor in the 
west room was a stage for shows and an audience of proud 
parents and friends. This school play was for Halloween, with 
the stage decorated in fashion. A boiler pot hung on a wire 
from the attic by a few boys — wood piled under the pot with 
a red light to effect a fire. At the rehearsals an added attrac¬ 
tion was noted by the boys. I don’t remember all of the play. 
The part, though; Betty Hutton was a witch, dressed for it too, 
and with a stick stirring in the pot of —? Well, the pot was 
then rising up and down. Betty screamed, and so did many 
others, and the show was a laugh. Some were scared of a ghost 
being about. It wasn’t long before we could hear the teachers 
telling other kids to. climb the ladder and find out who was in 
the attic. We hid away back in a corner and, really, no one 
dared to try to find us, but as we came down we were spotted. 
They knew anyway. You can’t fool a teacher. 

Time goes on. I got sat up in a front seat and front row, 
because Carrie, Stella, or some girl complained that I had put 
their hair in my ink well. Would I do that? Not today, maybe 
then. I didn’t stay there long, as I complained about what all 
of those girls behind me were doing to me. Have you ever sat 
in school, an only boy, with about ten girls trying to get even 
with you? Well, I have. So next, back to the corner I did go. 
Rubber bands and spitballs worked pretty well from there. / 
didn’t do it, because I was away far back in the corner. 

Chewing gum in school is a “no-no”. I was told so by my 
dear teacher. She said if everyone in class chewed gum, it 
would be alright.'So, the next day, with my having acquired a 
few packs of gum from Mom’s store, we all chewed gum. I 
can’t remember what was the outcome, but it must have been 
something! 
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Can you identify yourself in these pictures? 


In the last room, there were seventh and eighth graders in 
my day. Dreaming and looking above, I noticed a hole in the 
ceiling — just a small one, but just right size for a day- 
dreamer. I acquired some pepper, and in the afternoon, I 
raised my hand, the excuse to go to the east corner. Instead, I 
went to the attic very quietly, came to this little hole and 
poured pepper. I thought this would make everyone sneeze, 
but when I went back to class, the teacher told me to get the 
broom and dust pan and clean up the pepper in a pile on the 
floor. Again, I lost. 

I could go on forever with stories like this of school and 
friends. Yet today, and many days past, I have always thought 
about the teachers in this wonderful home-town of Lone Pine. 
Some teachers names I have forgotten, however, in my mind 
is Mrs. Spainhower for two years, and Mrs. Lubken for two 
years. They both had eyes in back of their heads, as they could 
just tell what I was doing. I must say, I am happy to have had 
such fine teachers, yet then I was too young in my mind to 
realize just how good they were for my Mure life. Years ago, I 
realized I should have listened to your dear teaching. I now 
respect each and every one of you for your kind teaching and 
tender care. 

I also remember Mrs. Grandquist. She taught singing and 
would go to Lone Pine to give lessons in the evening. She had 
me go with her, in case she had a flat tire. I could change it. 
While she was teaching, I would roam the town and visit until 
she was ready to go home. The kids usually played “Run, 
Sheep, Run” in the evenings. 

We rode the school bus to get to school. Eli Fitzgerald had a 
van and made seats for us kids. Mr. Beebe had a bus, and ran 
from Olancha for High School. I only went to freshman year 
at Lone Pine. 


INYO INTERLUDE 

By Marion Varnum Willis 

When 1 first came, in the fall of 1926, to teach at Owens 
Valley Union High School in Independence, the faculty con¬ 
sisted of four teachers, including the principal. The average 
daily attendance was seldom over forty. It was hoped (espe¬ 
cially by the local young men) that the new single lady teach¬ 
ers would soon marry there and settle down. The common 
saying was, “If it weren’t for the school teachers bringing in 
new blood, many pioneer villages would have become defi¬ 
nitely below par, physically and mentally”. So, I taught Physi¬ 
cal Education (coached Basketball and Tennis), English (put 
on two plays for the student body) and Home Economics 
(raised money to buy the linoleum and curtains for the cook¬ 
ing room). 

Were we the traditional, conventional pedagogues? Well, I 
remember one first day of school that had to be postponed, 
since the principal and several of his teachers were still on a 
High Sierra jaunt. A few old timers, especially those then on 
the local school board, might remember the year they added 
to the teachers contracts, “I will not smoke nor drink alco¬ 
holic beverages in public”. 

There was academic work going on, too. Is that bust of Lin¬ 
coln still in the high school halls. I remember taking several 
students over the mountains from our tiny school, to attend 
the oratorical contest against participants from the giants — 
Fresno and Bakersfield. Then when our Mona Gracey, with 
the magical voice, placed — how proud we were! The Lincoln 
bust was one of the recognitions of her ability. It could not 
have been brought back in the “Teacher’s” green jump seat 
Dodge roadster. There just wouldn’t have been room. 

Ah, those golden years! 
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To read this chapter makes one want to get out and explore for remains of the old places one reads about: the ghost towns of 
Swansea and Manzanaar, the antics of the old-timers in the bars of Darwin, Tecopa and Death Valley Junction, the mill on 
Bishop Creek and the Ditch in Big Pine. Beautiful memories are revived of Keough’s Hot Springs, Bishop, Big Pine and of a boy 
kicking a stone as he wanders down Main Street in Lone Pine in the early 1900’s. Here again we note the tinge of bitterness in tales 
of the advent of the Aqueduct. 


THE HALF-WAY HOUSE 
ON GEORGES CREEK 

By Gussie M. Wood 

Before we had train service or automotive transportation, 
travel in and out of Owens Valley was by Stage Coach and 
horse or mule-drawn freight wagons. 

In 1860 a Stage Coach Company built a rest station known 
as the Half-Way House (half way between Independence and 
Lone Pine). This house located on the north side of Georges 
Creek was on the main road in and out of the valley. Here 
stage coach passengers rested and obtained meals. Drivers of 
freight wagons also stopped for meals and rested their ani¬ 
mals. Close to the creek bed was a rocked-up well from which 
water was drawn by bucket and rope on a wooden pulley. In 
drought years this was the only available water for watering 
animals and for human use. Also along the creek were some 
apple trees known as the “Maiden Blush’’ — a name not 
found in our current nursery catalogs. 

The Stage Coach Company kept an operator here until 
1883. In July 1883, the Carson Colorado completed the train 
tracks into Hawley (Keeler). Train service was initiated from 
Hawley, north, in August 1883. From this date on the Stage 
Coach delivered their north bound passengers to the depot 
station out of Lone Pine, thus eliminating stops at the Half- 
Way House. At this time the school trustees of the Georges 
Creek area took over the building for a school since it was 
centrally located for all students. School was held here until 
1889 when a new school — Union District School — was built 
slightly to the north of the Half-Way House and across the 
road. The Half-Way House was held under the jurisdiction of 
the school trustees and used as a home for teachers until 
around 1910 when the City of Los Angeles took possession of 
it for a camp for their crew working on the aqueduct going 
through the area. 

Early travel over dirt roads through the Valley was many 
miles longer than it is today — circling obstacles and ranches 
along the way, and many stopping places were needed to rest 
the animals and passengers. 


SWANSEA 

By Peggy Streeter 

Ten miles East of Lone Pine, on Route 136, is a ghost town 
— Swansea. It and Keeler together once had 3,000 people, 
and now Swansea has two buildings, a stone shell of a build¬ 
ing, and an Historical Marker. Swansea was alive in the Cerro 
Gordo Mine’s hey-day. 

The Historical Marker is for the adobe remains of Cerro 
Gordo Mine’s mill-site and the remains of a pier for shipping 
silver ore by boat across Owens Lake to Cottonwood, where it 
went by mule-team to Mojave and then Los Angeles. Jack 
Carrothers, in 1972, had a silver bar, stamped “Cerro Gordo”, 
which he dug up from the dry lake bed at the site of the sink¬ 
ing of the “Mollie Stephens”. 



Historical Marker at Swansea showing Jack Carrother’s Adobe 
House. 
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The stone building, now just walls and a couple of fallen 
rafters, was the overnight stage stop in the days when the 
main access route to Owens Valley was on the East side of 
Owens Lake (Keeler, Swansea, Dolomite, Owenyo, Fort Inde¬ 
pendence, etc.). 

The adobe house is one of the few remaining in the area 
since the 1972 earthquake days. There is an old wooden house 
behind it. 

There are three silver mines in Swansea — geological slip¬ 
pages of the Cerro Gordo vein. One, visible from the highway, 
was mined about 30 years ago, until a previous claimant 
halted the work. One, the Pennsylvania Mine, was discovered 
before 1900. The first official listing is in the “Seventeenth 
Annual Report of the State Mineralogist, 1920, California 
StAte Mining Bureau”. The President of the Pennsylvania 
Mining Co., on that date, was A. A. Irish, of Los Angeles, with 
George Hill as Superintendent. State reports show sporadic 
production since then. Mrs. Jack Carrothers purchased this 
mine in 1935, and she, Josie, and her husband, Jack, lived in 
the adobe house. Dukco Mines, Inc. leased the Pennsylvania 
Mine from 1967 to 1971. A few thousand tons of ore were 
removed. 

The third mine, the Queen of the Mountain Mine, has 
barely been scratched. A blue manganese-glass pickle bottle, 
very old, was found in the ore-dump pile. 

Just North of Swansea are Indian Petroglyphs. Mining, 
which was halted through the effort of Lillian Hilderman, of 
Keeler, destroyed a large portion of these petroglyphs. The 
petroglyphs remaining are being vandalized by persons mak¬ 
ing rubbings of the soft dolomite. At their base are numerous 
grinding holes, and grinding stones have been found nearby. 
Adjacent are piles of stone chips with finished and unfinished 
arrowheads among them. One can easily picture prehistoric 
Indians, sitting on the shore of Owens Lake, some making 
stone arrowheads, some drawing petroglyphs to record recent 
events in their history, while the women ground corn and 
seeds. 


STORY OF ALONZO BROWN, PIONEER OF 
OLANCHA 

This was taken from an interview by Clarice Uhlmeyer in 
1938. Mr. Brown died in 1941: 

Alonzo Brown was born in Maine in 1852. In 1877 he came 
to the Owens Valley, coming as far as Carson City by train 
and from there to Olancha by four-horse stage. The stage trip 
took several days. Horses were changed at fourteen-mile 
intervals. 

At the time Brown came, the Indians in the valley were 
peaceable and the soldiers had been moved from Fort Inde¬ 
pendence. 

Brown found farm work at Olancha and worked part time 
on the ranch for William Walker, whose widowed daughter, 

harlotte, he later married. He also worked for Horace Bellas 
and Henry Badger at the Haiwee Meadows Ranch. This 
ranch is now largely covered by Haiwee Reservoir. 

A steamer, no doubt the Mollie Stevens, plied back and 
orth across the Owens Lake for the Cerro Gordo and return- 
ng with bullion to Cartago. Here the bullion was picked up by 
targe freight wagons and taken to Mojave. The charcoal was 
burned in two adobe kilns a few miles north of Cartago at the 


mouth of Cottonwood Creek. Lumber was flumed down Cot¬ 
tonwood Canyon from a mill operated by Colonel Stevens. 
The lumber flume has long since been destroyed, largely being 
used for buildings around Olancha. The remains of the mill 
still stand far up Cottonwood Creek. The two kilns near the 
lake, are scarcely harmed by time. 

Brown says that the big freight teams took their loads about 
twelve to fourteen miles a day. The teams would be changed 
and the same team would return the next day with an empty 
wagon, or loaded with supplies — thus, each team was always 
used over the same stretch of road. It was at least a six-day 
trip for the loads to reach Mojave. 

Besides working on ranches. Brown spent two and one-half 
years driving what was called a “fast freight” for mining com¬ 
panies between Darwin, Lookout, Keeler and Cartago. These 
were lighter freight wagons with only six horses. 

William Walker, who later became Brown’s father-in-law, 
came to Olancha from Sierra County, California, in 1874, with 
his family. There were five daughters and two sons in the 
Walker family. Two of the daughters were married when 
Walker came to Olancha. Walker purchased the ranch at 
Olancha that is known as Brown Ranch. The adjoining ranch, 
the present Lacey place, was owned by Gus Walker, no rela¬ 
tion of William Walker. The original ranch house, made of 
adobe manufactured at Olancha, still stands and plainly 
shows a crack caused by the earthquake of ’72. Brown did not 
say who owned the house at the time of the earthquake. 



The Brown Home — Olancha. The old home was built of adobe 
brick and plastered with a mixture of salt, sand, and ashes. 


Walker kept a store on his place, the only one at Olancha. 
He got supplies by freight wagons via Mojave from San Fran¬ 
cisco, Sacramento and Los Angeles. 

Brown says that immigrants stopped there for supplies and 
often had dances and parties in the Walker house. 

After coming to Owens Valley, one of Walker’s daughters 
married Thomas Passmore. He was sheriff of Inyo County 
from 1875 to February 1878, when he was killed while making 
an arrest. 

When Brown first came to Olancha there were no trees 
there. There was a row of fence posts around the house that 
had been cut from Cottonwoods on Cottonwood Creek. A few 
of these posts began to sprout. The one old monarch cotton¬ 
wood, directly across the highway from the house, had its start 
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as a fence post and has never been watered. Brown started 
many more in this way. It is most interesting to note that the 
beautiful row of Cottonwoods that extend north from the 
house on the highway grew from seeds blown from other trees 
and lodged in a ditch beside the fence. 

There were no fish in the mountain streams when he came. 
The two Walker boys brought fish from Monache and planted 
them in Gus Walker Creek, south of Olancha. Later Brown 
took fish from this stream and stocked Olancha, Cartago and 
Bailey Creeks. Colonel Stevens stocked Cottonwood Creek 
with fish he brought across the mountains. 

Game was plentiful. In the mountains deer and quail were 
plentiful in the valley. Brown tells that ducks were so numer¬ 
ous that on the Walker Ranch at Olancha when they would 
rise from the lake in the mornings — “It sounded like thun¬ 
der.” He tells that at one time, with two shots, he got forty-five 
ducks. There were also many geese. 

There was not a town at Cartago, merely a station for team¬ 
sters. The towns of Lone Pine and Independence were small. 
Lone Pine had one store operated by E. H. Edwards and Dick 
Richards, and one hotel kept by Mrs. Steward. The little min¬ 
ing towns of Darwin, Lookout and Cerro Gordo were lively 
while the mines were active, but these all more or less quieted 
down not long after Brown’s arrival. 

In addition to one daughter by Mrs. Brown’s former mar¬ 
riage, Brown and his wife had three children, two sons and a 
daughter. 

In its early activities in Owens Valley, the City of Los Ange¬ 
les tried to lease water from the Brown Ranch, but the Browns 
refused. No purchases were made around Olancha though 
much land was taken up by homesteaders at the time the 
aqueduct was put through, in hope that water could be 
obtained from the City for farming. 

Addendum — 1976: 

Mrs. Brown died in 1926 and is buried at Independence. 
Mr. Brown still lived on the old place with his son George, his 
daughter-in-law and grandson until 1941. George Brown 
owned the place. 

Mr. Brown was very old and plainly showed the results of a 
long and hard-working life. His hands were gnarled and 
drawn, his eyes not so clear, and his hearing was almost 
entirely gone back on him, but his mind was alert, his sense of 
humor keen. When I asked him to tell me stories of his early 
life in Owens Valley he said, “You ask me questions, and I’ll 
give you the answers.” 

THE DITCH 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

The ditch that ran through the yard of Alice and Bob Rob¬ 
inson has been a source of everlasting pleasure to five genera¬ 
tions of children. The Robinsons came to Big Pine in the late 
nineties and bought an acre of land from James McConnell. 
On this land they built a house that still stands, and their 
daughter, Dottie Willson, lives in it. 

Alice was one of the daughters of Joseph and Cynthia 
Chrysler. Henry Harrison, always called “Bob” had been a 
captain in the Confederate army. They were married in 
Nevada and three of their five children were born there. Alice 
was a quiet-natured but public-spirited woman. Bob was 
coroner and public administrator for the county of Inyo for a 
number of terms. 


The ditch was originally dug to supply water to the nort 
western part of town, which included the cemetery, and man 
homes along School Street and Crocker and Cornell Avenue 
There were water boxes along its route and people on th 
smaller ditches, that fanned out from it, took turns in gettin 
water to irrigate their gardens. When someone went to th 
cemetery to care for a plot, he simply turned a little water int 
that ditch by a convenient water box that was just outside th 
gate. 

Beginning at the Robinson home and up to the main Bi 
Pine Creek, children played and fished. Happy the day whei 
word came that the water would be turned off for a few hours 
Then the children donned old clothes, took off shoes an< 
stockings and, with buckets to hold them, caught the trou 
that had been stranded in the sheltered holes. If too small th 
fish were taken back to the main stream, and the rest divide* 
among the participants. 

Many a water fight was conducted in this ditch, especiall 
in the Robinson yard, and many a mud ball made, and castle 
designed from the adhesive silt. On hot summer days this wa 
a gathering place for all the children around. It was onl 
about three feet wide, and at its average depth even small chi] 
dren could sit in the water safely. How the Robinsons endure 
the screaching and screaming is hard to say, but they love 
children and were patient people. Now their great, grea 
grandchildren are enjoying the privileges their own childre 
enjoyed. 


BIG PINE —THE EARLY NINETEEN 
HUNDREDS 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

In 1901 Big Pine was a quiet little country village. Eaci 
family had its milk cow. If not, they procured milk from 
neighbor. The cows were driven in bands to pasture eac 
morning and home each evening. Nearly everyone had hi 
own garden, but there were a few Chinese who had large gai 
dens, and even hot houses, and sold vegetables. There was on 
hotel, the Callow Hotel, which became the Butler Hotel afte 
Jim Butler bought it. There were four stores: Joseph’s, Tra 
cey’s, Eugley’s and Feeman’s. From all but Feeman’s one 
could get everything from calico to canned goods, from hai 
ness to underwear. Feeman’s dealt mostly in men’s clothing, 
such as men’s Levis, hats, shoes and also beautiful silk ker¬ 
chiefs that the Indian women wore folded in triangles and tied 
under their chins. Eugley’s was one of those places where one 
could get anything no one else had. Most of the Indians dea t 
with him and he always befriended them. His porch was about 
a foot off the ground and there was usually a line of Indians, 
both women and men, sitting watching whatever went on in 
the street. 

One thing that was never found on the store shelves was 
bread. Each housewife made her own. Butter and eggs were 
brought in from the farms, or from anyone who had cows and 
chickens, and traded for whatever was needed at the time. In 
the stores a clerk took one’s order and filled it from the 
shelves behind him. When the bill was paid at the end of the 
month the storekeeper often gave premiums. Tracey’s at one 
time gave phonographs with morning glory horns. Deliveries 
were made every day as each storekeeper had a horse and 
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Hotel Butler — Big Pine, Memorial Day, 1919 


s; ring wagon. These were also used for bringing in freight 
f >m Alvord where the train brought in the supplies. 

The hotel was two storied and had an annex with an 
u stairs walkway connecting it to the main building. The 
u ^stairs of the annex was only one room and was sometimes 
u ed for traveling shows or dances. Traveling dentists had 
c fices downstairs. The Indians also sat on the porch of the 
a nex. Just before dusk they would leave and start toward 
t eir camps on the hill west of the town. 

There was much swamp land around Big Pine. One five 
a re plot was good for little but wire grass and taboose. At one 
ti le the cemetery could not be used as when the graves were 
d g water would seep into them. As a result a location about 
t\ o miles south of town was used for several years. Drain 
d ches were finally dug which carried much of the water 
a ay. There was also a swamp along the earthquake fault 
v st of town. Here long stemmed blue violets grew in the 
S ring and water cress was abundant, but children always 
v re warned to be careful not to gather wild parsnip. 

The church was a gathering place for young and old alike. 
1 ere was Sunday School and two church services on Sun- 
d y; there was Junior League and Epworth League, Choir 
p ictice during the week and Prayer Meeting on Wednesday 
n hts. Socials were held here and the Ladies Aide was a going 
o 'anization. 

Young men would take their girls to these meetings, for an 
e ;use to take them for a ride or for the pleasure of walking 
t m home. The school was another gathering place. The 
u stairs of the elementary school was one large room where 
d aces and parties were held. Sometimes traveling shows 
v mid come to town and perform there. 

There was one man, a Mr. Schulman, who came with his 
n ving pictures. Some of them were: A Trip To the Moon; 
N Kinley’s Funeral, and A Girl of the Golden West. The last 
u s the most exciting, as the girl shot the rope that was 
a and her lover’s neck and he fell conveniently right into the 
^ die on his horse and they galloped off into eternal bliss. 
T se were silent, of course, but the machine squawked and 
tl picture flickered from black to red. The children lined up 
oi the floor in front of the row of chairs, clapped and groaned 
as he story progressed. 

own picnics were frequent, especially on Memorial Day 
ar the Fourth of July. The Uhlmeyer Ranch north of town 
w ; a convenient place for them. There were lawns, huge trees 
an plenty of room to spread the lunches which were laid on 



Big Pine School House 


tablecloths on the ground. Each family brought their own 
food, but urged those near to share. The day before a group of 
young men had gone into the mountains with a pack train and 
procured frozen snow to freeze ice cream, which would be 
made in huge freezers and doled out generously to all. On this 
place, swings were put up and the young men would pump 
girls high into the branches. The young ladies would be in 
their starched white dresses, plentifully petticoated, reaching 
nearly to the ground. As the men took them higher and higher 
they would squeal, their hats would fly off, and the pins come 
out of their hair. But worse than that their skirts would fly and 
their legs be exposed nearly to their knees and in those days 
that was extremely immodest. 

Croquet was a favorite Sunday afternoon diversion or walk¬ 
ing to the cemetery and reading the epitaphs on the head¬ 
stones. Baseball was common and Big Pine always had a win¬ 
ning team. This was also a favorite place for the young men to 
take their girls on Sunday afternoons. To have a young man 
appear in a rubber tired buggy with a handsome horse tightly 
checkreined was something to make other girls envious. 

North of town was the Big Pine Ditch, a canal built in the 
eighties by ranchers along its course. During its construction, 
after the crops were harvested in the Fall, the men would take 
their horses and mules, their dredges and shovels, and spend 
as much time as possible working on'this waterway. Most of 
the canals in the valley were built by donated labor. Water for 
this ditch was taken from the river a few miles south of Bishop 
and water gates were put in for all the ranches it crossed. This 
was a great swimming place for the youngsters of the town. 
The river has always been a little treacherous as the banks 
cave in readily and there are undertows. Catfish, carp and 
suckers, as well as fresh water clams were plentiful in the river, 
and of course found their way into the canals. Water still runs 
in the Big Pine Ditch when the river is high. 

When George Hall built Hall’s Hall he rushed to get the 
floor completed for the Fourth of July dance. He succeeded 
but there was no roof on the building. The day started with 
the usual sounding off of the anvils, the Fourth of July Parade 
and program, the picnics — all with beautiful weather. By 
nightfall clouds gathered and on the beautiful floor — snow 
fell! With the completion of the hall, Harry Holland, who had 
a moving picture show in Bishop, sent Charlie Player to Big 
Pine once a week with his show, so all had the pleasure of 
going through the Perils of Pauline and the Exploits of Elaine, 
as well as many other old timers. 
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In those earlier years there was no indoor plumbing. Each 
house had its privy in the back yard. Many were two holers 
with a lower, smaller hole to accommodate children. There 
was no electricity. Everyone burned kerosene lamps, and the 
more prosperous the family, the more beautiful the lamps. 
One of the daily chores, often allotted to children, was to fill 
the lamps and wash the lamp chimneys. 

Much of the housework was done by the Indian women 
who hired out for fifty cents a day. They did the washing in 
the back yards. First they would build the fire and put on 
huge kettles of water to heat. The white things, such as sheets 
and towels, were put into copper bottomed boilers to boil and 
later scrubbed on washboards. The Indian women became 
expert at washing and ironing. 

At haying time the farmers exchanged labor, but many 
times extra help was needed, and for this the Indian men were 
hired. Haying, harvesting and bailing times made extra work 
for the women, as three meals had to be prepared, and on 
time. Often in hot weather the haymen would eat out of doors 
on large tables prepared for them. There was no means of 
cooling the houses and flies were a terrible pest. To help con¬ 
trol them sticky fly paper would be placed in appropriate 
places and from it came the constant buzz of the flies that 
were stuck and would remain until the paper was destroyed, 
which was usually when the sheet'was full. 

There was a water pump in the school yard which had to be 
primed before water would start to come out. At recesses 
there was always a line of youngsters to get a drink out of a 
common dipper, then a bucket was filled for each room. 
Inside the rooms were huge pot bellied stoves and in stormy 
weather rugs were spread on the floor for the girls to play 
‘Jacks’. The boys usually bundled up and weathered the 
storms. A hitching rack for horses was along the fence in front 
of the yard, where those who rode either horseback or in bug¬ 
gies would tie their animals. These were poles cut from trees 
and were worn slick both from the ropes tied on them and 
from the youngersters’ ‘Skinning the Cat’. 



First Rodeo in Big Pine. 


In the late teens a couple of young cowboys, Curley 
Fletcher and Art Seals, began organizing rodeos. These 
became very popular. The cars lined up around the arena 
served as the enclosure and every car in town was very likely 
there. Amateurs came from every town in the valley to take 
part. The stars were Curley and Art themselves. 


To get away from the heat, camping was common ar 1 
many families established permanent camps where tht 
returned year after year. One of these was Hall’s Camp abo' 
the second falls on Big Pine Creek. Everything had to be take 
on pack horses, as the road went only as far as the mouth < 
the canyon. Fish were plentiful, the water pure and the lake 
are some of the most beautiful in all of the High Sierra. 


THE MILL, THE MILLER, AND HIS FAMILY 

Genevive Kilpatrick Peterson 

Alexander Sanderson Kilpatrick (1843-1909), was born 
Edinburgh, Scotland; however, he heard the call of the We.< 
He learned to make metal castings, and prospered in the mi 
ing town of Brodie. 

Lavina Ann Kinney (1952-1919), was born in Charlott , 
Michigan. The Kinney family also migrated to the far Wei 
An older brother, Rufus Kinney, located in Reno and event 
ally became Mayor of Reno. Lavina spent much time wi i 
him. It was there that she and Alex Kilpatrick met. They we ‘ 
married and made their home in Bodie, California. 

Alexander Franklin Kilpatrick (1876-1957) was born i 
B odie, the son of Alex and Lavina Kilpatrick. The farm y 
moved to Bishop about 1897. Frank lived most of his life i 
O wens Valley, educated in the West Bishop School. He fi - 
ished his education by graduating from The San Francis j 
B usiness College at the age of 21. He gradually worked in o 
the milling business, and was capable of operating any part f 
the machinery. He was in full charge of the mill a year prior o 
his father’s death in 1909. When 21 years old, Frank w s 
accepted in the Masonic Lodge, and was presented with 1 s 
50-year pin a few months before his death in 1957. 

Alex Kilpatrick had made several trips to Owens Vail y 
before making his final decision to leave Bodie. One day, e 
rushed home to Vina and little Frank, shouting in wild exci - 
ment, “We are moving to Bishop Creek, the most beautit il 
spot in the Valley. We have bought a grist mill. Vina, you a e 
to have a most bountiful life with everything you have be n 
denied since we were wed. Our little son will have the advan¬ 
tages of a good education. We shall have fresh fruits and veg> 
tables from our own gardens, and there is water power the e, 
unending”. 

Little Frank clapped his hands in glee, but tears stream d 
down Vina’s cheeks at the thought of leaving a beloved frier J, 
Christina. 

The journey by stage coach to Bishop was made in early 
autumn before the usual heavy snowfall, over Lucky Boy 
Pass. The Coach stopped at the Valley View Hotel in Bishop, 
where townfolk had gathered to welcome the new family, with 
a horse and buggy readied for the 4‘/2 mile trip out West Line 
Street to the mill. Upon arrival, neighboring farmers, with 
their families, had come with food provisions for a few days. 
Already, the Kilpatricks were rich — rich with friendships 
never to be forgotten. 

The mill had been known as “The Standard Flour Mill”, 
built in 1865 by Andy Cashbaugh and Joel Smith. It had 
changed hands many times, but from now on it was known 
just as “The Kilpatrick Mill”. It was located on a high precip¬ 
ice with an awe-inspiring water-fall below and a commanding 
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The Kilpatrick Mill — Bishop Creek 


view of the country for miles on every side, with rich farm 
lands and rivulets which appeared as bright green ribbons, 
leading the way to the fertile lands below. 

As Alex and Vina stood gazing to the West for the first 
time, they could see the mighty Bishop Creek, fed by three 
glaciers, winding down the Sierras, with a great portion of the 
water that was to flow down to the mill to turn the wheels 
which changed the farmers’ wheat to flour, and then to find its 
way down the valley to nurture the farm lands. No doubt, 
they felt as Samuel Bishop’s wife did in 1864, when she said, 
“Tis so beautiful, majestic, and peaceful, I wish I could stay 
forever”. 

In late April, the following year, urgent word came from 
Bodie for the Kilpatricks. It concerned the life of a babe sur¬ 
viving and Christina Bertelson Fourke, Lavina’s old friend, 
now a dying mother, thinking of the welfare of her infant. Her 
wishes were that the Kilpatricks should have her baby as their 
own. Her wishes were granted. 

As soon as the roads and the pass were accessible, Alex and 
Vina returned to Bodie, where sadness and joy were intermin¬ 
gled with apprehension — were they too old now to rear a 
child from infancy? However, there was no alternative — 
besides, Frank wanted a baby sister. The infant was chris¬ 
tened Genevieve, in the little Methodist Church, which still 
stands in Bodie. Then, the long trip home to the mill on 
Bishop Creek. There was a stop at the Valley View Hotel 
again, for those who gathered around to have a glimpse of the 
new member of the family. Brother Frank was on hand, with 
his new white pony, Kitty, and led the way home. 


Everything was humming at the mill. Much help was 
needed. Many of the young men from farms came to work in 
the mill and helped with the many chores. There were Charlie 
Dunlap and Roy McLaren; Lulu McLaren came to live with 
them. Etta Shirley, Agnes Ford, Bessie White, and many oth¬ 
ers came, all of whom were taken in as part of the family. Alex 
became known as “Boss” and Vina as “Aunty K”. 

The Indians who lived below the mill were very helpful. 
They did most of the irrigating and weeding in the gardens. 
Annie Turner and “her relatives” came to wash and iron on 
Mondays and Tuesdays. Maggie Turner, who was Gene¬ 
vieve’s age, always came, a dear, dear playmate, and the two 
of them became inseparable on those two days. Genevieve 
had one other constant playmate and protector. His name was 
Bruce — a beautiful shepherd dog, black as coal, with a white 
star on his breast. Papa said it was his diamond stick pin. He 
was a gift from Johnny Dugan, the former owner of the mill. 
Whether Genevieve was down by the creek or racing around 
the desert, Bruce was always by her side. They had a lot of 
secrets, and she even knew where he buried his treasured 
bones. 

Mama took full charge of the kitchen, especially the bakery 
department, and soon excelled in the art of bread-making. She 
became famous for her culinary arts. Papa was very proud of 
her. 

Almost every Thursday, Genevieve and her Mama drove to 
town, dressed in their best — starched ruffles and petticoats 
for Mama, and ribbons and bows for Genevieve. The horse 
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The Kilpatrick Home, about 1904: On Porch: E. O. Cox, Lulu 
McLaren, Children — Genevieve, Frank. Standing: Lavina, Alex 
Kilpatrick. 


and buggy were always ready. It took time to load the back 
seat of the buggy with “goodies” for friends in town a loaf 
of bread for the Doyles and Albrights, doughnuts for Grace 
Leece and Aunty Dunlap — (it would take a page to include 
all). Besides, they had to stop to buy materials and something 
to embroider, and maybe a silk pongee handkerchief for Papa 
and oranges for Frank, if there were any. What fun it was! 

Papa went to town quite often. He was a very enterprising 
person, extending himself to serve the community, thus to 
associate with individuals in Bishop who were interested in 
civic affairs. In 1904, he sponsored a plan to build a Power 
Plant on Bishop Creek. His associates, Mr. Guy Doyle, 
George Clark, and Dr. John McQueen followed through with 
the plan. The Bishop Power and Light Company became a 
reality, and ere long a wire carrying electricity from the Power 
Plant to Bishop was in operation. There was a big celebration 
the night the lights were turned on. 

Each year, the mill became more attractive for social life. 
There was a gaiety that prevailed, along with a feeling of kind¬ 
ness and tenderness toward mankind. About once a month, a 
minister and his family were invited to share a Sunday dinner 
with the folks. The main dish was usually chicken and dum¬ 
plings with a great variety of extras from the gardens. It was 
wonderful for Genevieve when Rev. Patterson and his family 
came, as Anita was someone to play with. Often there were 
just grown-ups and a little girl just had to sit and not be heard. 

Often, Mama invited the Eastern Star group for the day, 
and once a year, before harvest time and the grainery was 
bare, a dance was held. The piano was moved over to the mill. 
Musicians came with fiddles, harmonicas, and banjos. Even 
Clay Hampton came with his flute. Everyone brought food. 
Everyone danced and ate until midnight and arrived home 
again near sunrise. 

Every year Alex attended the Scottish Rite ceremonies, 
which were held in different cities; such as Chicago, Seattle, 
and even Toronto. He was so handsome in his regalia. He 
stood so straight and his blue eyes were so clear and sincere. 


By now, the Kilpatrick Mill had blossomed forth in full 
array. The land was very productive. Every year, the orchards 
were heavily ladened with fruits of many varieties, and there 
were vegetables and berries. After a spring rain, the desert 
became a brilliant carpet of wild flowers and the streams were 
swollen and alive with fish; Golden and Rainbow Trout. 



Lem Mau, Keeper of “The China Gardens” 


Below the mill, where Plant #6 now stands, there was a 
beautiful rustic bridge. At that point an island divided the 
creek for about a mile. The Island became known as “The 
Chinese Gardens”, named for Lem-mau, the Chinese boy and 
his family who came from Bodie to live on the Island. Lem 
had been a faithful friend to the Kilpatricks in Bodie. Eventu¬ 
ally, the entire Chinese family moved to San Francisco to join 
kin folk. “The China Gardens” became a show place, and all 
who came to visit at the mill just couldn’t resist a walk through 
“The China Gardens”! 

Alex became ill in the fall of 1908. Two trips to San Fran¬ 
cisco for treatments were in vain. There was no cure for him. 
He passed away in 1909. The mill was sold. Mama, Frank, 
and Genevieve moved to their town home in Bishop. Today. 
Genevieve is the only one left to sing the songs of yesterday. 
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DARWIN 1900 TO 1930’S 

By Elizabeth L. Meacham 

Darwin had many “characters” — one was Dick Kennedy, 
a quiet man, hard working, but up to tricks when drinking. 
Old Taylor and Old Crow was the popular whiskey in our old 
days. Dick leased “The Mennetta” from Jack Gunn and 
would work for months getting a shipment out, which would 
be packed out by mules to Darwin. Freight teams hauled it to 
Keeler and loaded it on the “Slim Princess,” eventually arriv¬ 
ing at Shelby Smelter, out of San Francisco. Dick would go 
along and collect his money, generally several thousand dol¬ 
lars. He would go on a bender and finally arrive back in 
Keeler, broke, and back to the Mennetta and more months of 
work and solitude. 

One cold November day in 1914 or thereabouts he was in 
Independence. In the evening he walked into the saloon, full 
of customers sitting around the red hot stove. Dick walked in 
with his hand under his coat, went to the stove, opened the 
door and said, “All who are staying with me, keep your seats”, 
and threw a stick of dynamite into the stove. The exodus was 
fast. After a while, out in the cold and dark, a few brave souls 
ventured back and there was Dick behind the bar, a bottle of 
whiskey in each hand, laughing, “fit to be tied”. He had emp¬ 
tied the dynamite from the heavy yellow paper. Oh, he was 
foxy! 

In Darwin he and his pal, Ralph Williams, would sleep in 
the big old barn. After pulling tricks on all of us, he would 
suck eggs and wring chicken’s necks, and would say they were 
better raw than cooked. They would climb up on our roofs, 
stuff barley sacks down the tin chimneys. When we built an 
early fire, smoke would fill the room and out the door we’d go, 
knowing full well who the guilty ones were. They would roll 
down our main street. Oh, those good old Darwin days! 

Dick died at the County Farm, at Big Pine, September 1, 
1933, about 65 years old. Several of our old timers from Dar¬ 
win died there, well cared for. 



The Old Saloon in Darwin 


THE VALLEY OF BROKEN HEARTS 

By John Glanville Dixon 

By the turn of the century Owens Valley seemed to be 
headed for a great future. Her orchards and vineyards were 
winning blue ribbons at State and County fairs, while fields of 
potatoes and sugar beets were producing record crops, and 
lush fields of alfalfa and grassy bottom lands favored sheep 
and cattle grazing. Her “Alfalfa Palaces”, built with baled 
hay, were becoming noted for attractive exhibits of fruits, veg¬ 
etables, honey, etc. I remember one display in which a farmer 
surrounded his exhibit area with fence the posts of which (two 
feet high above the ground) were long, stout sugar beets. On 
this fence he had placed the sign, “Can you beet this?” 

Yes, Owens Valley most certainly would have become a 
hard place to beat with agricultural production, as well as 
being a most delightful place in which to live, if only she had 
been allowed a normal chance to develop. 

But problems were developing. For one thing, spring fresh¬ 
ets of water would come down from the mountains faster than 
needed, and not being able to store and control them, the 
ranchers would flush-irrigate alfalfa fields and grass lands, in 
an effort to conserve it underground, this being mistaken for 
“wasting” water. Meanwhile, the Dixon brothers were very 
busy noting and surveying storage possibilities in the glacier- 
carved lakes and valleys above and, with others, were trying 
to secure Federal Aid from the Reclamation Service, and 
applying for some sites. 

Because it would be costly for a rural community to finance 
a dam, alone. Congress had previously passed the Reclama¬ 
tion Act, to aid new rural areas develop agriculture and rela¬ 
ted industries to feed cities of the future, and help the general 
economy, by giving these new growing regions the right to 
repay on a long-term basis, out of the newly created profits. 
My father and uncle were very anxious to obtain this help for 
the Valley. My father was sent to several irrigation and recla¬ 
mation meets in the West, and twice to Washington, D.C. to 
advance this cause. 

They surveyed and planned for a reservoir, a site in a small 
recess-like valley in the volcanic plateau Northeast of Bishop, 
because hydro-electric plants were being installed on Bishop 
Creek above this site, which needed a steady flow of water all 
year, while the farmers needed it to be held back in winter, for 
summer time use only. This site, known as Fish Springs, 
seemed ideal, for it could store water after passing through the 
power plants in winter, to be used on the lower lands in sum¬ 
mer, summer power plant flow being then used on the upper 
lands, thus bringing a greater summer flow to the whole val¬ 
ley. This seemed a good solution to the conflict between 
power and agriculture. The plan, advanced by the Dixon 
Brothers, seemed to be regarded favorably by the Reclama¬ 
tion Service, and the Valley was looking forward with great 
expectations of a very productive and happy future. 

After a very long period of silence and waiting to hear from 
the Reclamation Service, I began to note a sad and worried 
face on my father. He said nothing, but we knew something 
must be wrong. Finally we learned that the Reclamation plans 
had been abandoned and the whole water system had been 
turned over to Los Angeles. All of our hopes were dashed. 

Meanwhile Los Angeles City representatives had secretly 
gone to this Federal Agency, saying that the City needed this 
water for future growth. Of course, the plea of “securing the 
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greater good for the greater number” and nearly all branches 
of the Federal Government flocked to the City’s aid leaving 
the valley out in the cold. 

Frederick Eaton, an ex-mayor of Los Angeles, had secured 
a ranch-home near Big Pine, and “water rights” in Long Val¬ 
ley, the best reservoir site on the Owens River, and was appar¬ 
ently holding it for “grazing”, for it was many years before the 
dam for Crowley Lake was finally built there. 

Also, meanwhile, several events occurred, with unexpected 
results. For one thing a neighbor of ours, Jim Butler, started 
out from his ranch in Big Pine, in 1900, crossed over the Inyo 
Range and desert areas into Nevada in search of mineral 
wealth, and found it by picking up a stone to throw at his 
ornery, straying mule. Then he noticed it was a rich piece of 
ore, the start of Mizpah Silver Mine. This discovery began the 
Tonapah-Goldfield silver-gold rush, which turned out to be 
one of the most important finds in the mining history of the 
West. 

Soon much more power was needed there to operate the 
mills (imported fuels being found expensive and inefficient). 
Then, in 1904, a Denver firm sent two engineers into the field 
to locate, or buy, mining property, but by then, not finding 
just what they wished, and noting the power need, they turned 
westward into Owens Valley “in search of gold”, and found it 
on Bishop Creek, in the form of “Liquid gold” for hydro-elec¬ 
tric power. 

Acting swiftly, a company was formed and plans were 
drawn up for five plants in series in lower Bishop Creek Can¬ 
yon. A road was being driven up the canyon side. Work was 
started on a dam on Lake Sabrina, for storage. Pipe was being 
laid for the lowest and largest unit, Plant 4. Twenty-horse 
teams appeared, hauling armatures and other heavy equip¬ 
ment to the site; and a power line was being hastily extended 
to the Nevada mines. 

All of this hurry and bustle seemed, for a while, to be giving 
the Valley a new lease on life, hope that there would, at last, 
be some chance for a successful future, but it turned out to be 
just another build-up to another let-down. In fact there were 
about three “flies” in the disappointment”. 

1. The news that a power company was building reservoirs 
to obtain power for rich mines gave men in the Reclamation 
Service the idea that this would also conserve water for the 
Valley’s use, thus putting a damper on any hope of receiving 
help from that Department. 

2. As seen before, the fact that power companies store water 
to equalize the flow for electricity, needed just as much or 
more in winter as in summer, while agriculture calls for hold¬ 
ing back winter water in order to have more during summer. 
These two main water usages are therefore in conflict, when 
stored simply for hydro-electric energy. 

3. But equalizing stream flow to these power plants, also 
equalized the flow of these creeks into Owens River, thus 
greatly aiding the City, as it injured the valley. 

It was as a solution to this conflict that the Dixons had 
offered the good Fish Springs Reservoir Plan, but alas, it was 
blocked. This Reservoir Site was then designated as an Indian 
Reservation, so was withdrawn from the entry. Of course this 
didn’t please either the Indians or the Valley ranchers, who 
wished to have these Indians closer, in order to hire them for 
ranch work. To this end my father had donated acreage on the 
Northwest corner of his property for an Indian Mission 
Chapel, headed at the time, I believe, by Rev. Price, a Pres¬ 


byterian, and an acreage closer to the road for a Parsonage, 
while other ranchers gave land for Indians to live on, near by. 

This was still back in the “horse and buggy days”, the roads 
being rough and sandy and cars still scarce and unreliable. 
One day a neighbor did drive in with a new car of early vin¬ 
tage. Showing it to our Indian irrigator, we asked if he 
intended to get one. “No!” he said emphatically, “Cars no 
have-um colts!” That settled it. He was not interested. Several 
months later, Tishanah came riding to work on the same 
mare, a cute little long-legged colt near by. Calling father over 
he said, “You see, me now have-um new model and me no 
had to buy urn!” Tishanah’s English was not perfect, but he 
had a way of getting his ideas across very effectively. We 
knew we were going to miss him, a true friend, for we were 
going to have to leave him. 

Neighbors had arranged to get father appointed as Regist¬ 
rar at the U.S. Land Office at Independence, to try to find out 
just what was going on, and if anything could be done about 
it. He felt he should accept, but he had become very interested 
in his bees, their industry and thrift, the marvels of those 
insect communities, and their services to man, and would hate 
to leave that business. Nor did he wish to leave the orchards 
and the clover and alfalfa fields he had started. Although he 
could not see how he could give practical aid against such 
odds, he agreed to go, and spent practically the rest of his life 
in service for the Valley’s cause. 

Leaving Tishanah and his beloved ranch to a renter about 
1906 he and the family prepared to move south. 

The journey to Independence was both slow and sad. The 
45 miles that can now be made by car in a short hour, then 
took a long day, by team, on the sandy, dusty road. There was 
some danger, for the horses in those days were deathly afraid 
of those new-fangled things that roared around with nothing 
to pull them, like metal apparitions. They were especially 
frightening to horses, when a motorist in order to avoid being 
stuck in the sand, would insist on staying in the deep tracks, 
while still moving forward and honking his horn for you to get 
off the road, which the team often did by running away. 
When this happened to us father shook his fist at the car van¬ 
ishing in the dust and exclaimed, “That’s no way to build a 
car! The wheels should be wide and the power should be 
applied to all four, then a car would move out of sand ruts 
easier than a team can!” What he had in mind back in 1906, 
was the jeep or dune-buggy. Though we drew up two models 
on which we might have had design patents, he was too busy, 
and I too young, to develop the ideas. He had earlier received 
patents on a fish screen. 

As we drove toward Independence we noted, across the 
Valley to the East, Los Angeles City equipment digging the 
new aqueduct. It was being constructed for 900-second-feet 
capacity, from the intake on Owens River to above and 
around Owens Lake, and on south to Haiwee Reservoir, in 
order to store and regulate the water beyond and below the 
Valley. From there on, an aqueduct of half that capacity (450 
second feet) was to be constructed to Los Angeles. Not quite 
to Los Angeles, just to the upper end of the San Fernando 
Valley, with Los Angeles City boundary being extended out 
over it, in order to sell the water there “for municipal use”, 
that being the principal reason given for securing the water 
rights in the first place. For the first few decades, before the 
San Fernando Valley was subdivided into city lots, it was per¬ 
fectly obvious that this water was being used largely for agri- 
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The Author at Age 20. 


culture, on the orchards and truck gardens there. This situa¬ 
tion led to nationwide joshing, as many “Los Angeles Bound¬ 
ary” signs were being found on the distant banks of the Colo¬ 
rado, Columbia, Mississippi, and even in Alaska. 

I will admit that to use the water first on the fields of the 
San Fernando Valley was good hydro-logical planning, for it 
thus added to the underground water table, and flowed down¬ 
ward to the “Narrows”, where it could be pumped out and 
added to the original Los Angeles Water system, thereby 
“using the same water twice”, — well part of it anyway. 

But, of course this same method could have been used in 
Owens Valley. The water could have been used for agriculture 
in the Valley and soaked down to the water table, then picked 
up down below for Los Angeles. 

Reaching Independence at last, by evening, we unloaded 
household goods into a residence Father had rented next to 
the Land Office, then walked over to talk with Mr. Austin, the 
retiring Registrar, whom Father was succeeding, and his 
daughter, Mary Austin, author of “Land of Little Rain”. 

Returning to Sunland next day (it took 3 or more trips to 
move us), he gave our team a day to rest, while helping his sis¬ 
ter, Aunt Mamie Hogle (newly widowed by Typhoid), to 
move about 60 miles to a school she had been asked to take at 
the now-closing Reward Mine, because by entering her four 
children the enrollment would be sufficient to get funds to 
keep the school open. Mostly she kept school in her own 
house. By the term’s end, the City had bought out the nearby 
ranches on the McNalley ditch, taken the water, and closed 
the school. However, she and her youngsters were then hired 


to prolong the life of a small school in Palm Springs, under a 
similar arrangement. 

I mention this to point out the contrast between the devel¬ 
opment of these two places. Since Palm Springs was able to 
retain even their meager supply of water, it and the whole val¬ 
ley has boomed. Owens was held back from becoming one of 
America’s most productive valleys, with its fine orchards and 
fields, as well as most beautiful and pleasant resort areas, pos¬ 
sessing a more excellent climate, and an even more inviting 
outlook and mountain back-country. 

Father continued to make these trips between Independ¬ 
ence and Bishop, to keep in touch with the people and valley 
proceedings, taking me with him as urged by my teacher, Mrs. 
Stevens, who would “fill me in on the lessons missed”. She 
and I both felt that my dad was a wise and far-seeing man, 
ahead of his time, from whom I could learn much, and so I 
did. He tried to make these trips on weekends so as not to be 
away from the office, although there was a Receiver, Mr. Wal¬ 
ters, there to keep the place open in case we were delayed, 
such as when we had to stop, hook on and pull cars out that 
were stuck in the sand. 

Father made many predictions that came true. One was of 
the present oil energy crises. Another was of the tremendous 
energy hidden in a uranium specimen he brought me for my 
collection. “Watch this!” he said. 

The next four years at the U.S. Land Office were very busy 
ones for Father, searching maps, documents, stream flow 
records, etc., along with being sent out to Reclamation Con¬ 
ventions, and even to Washington to a Congressional Investi¬ 
gation. I remember a picture taken by an uncle, Major H. B. 
Dixon, calling on us, just back from the Philippines, showing 
my father sitting at his desk on which were piled papers repre¬ 
senting $80,000,000 worth (a lot of money in those days) of 
projected development Reclamation Works, another Railroad 
on the west side of the Valley, Highways, etc. All of these were 
abandoned with the crushing news that the Reclamation Ser¬ 
vices had stepped out of the Valley, in order to let the City of 
Los Angeles in to get the water supply. 

We returned to Sunland in 1910 and were sad to find the 
ranch much run down and the apiaries ruined by “foul brood” 
because the renter did not understand bee culture. That ended 
our bee business. My dad repaired what he could, while con¬ 
tinuing in touch with water affairs. 

Mother insisted that I should attend Bishop Union High 
School, which I did, walking three miles each way during the 
four years until I graduated. My next several years of work for 
the Southern Sierras Power Company were interrupted by the 
need for me to stay home and run the ranch when in about 
1920 my father was again asked to go to Washington to head 
another investigation. 

He returned very tired, worn, and disappointed. He said 
wearily, “Well, they listened courteously, and hid our report 
in the great tombs of the Congressional Record, which 
nobody reads — while the City’s side is given front page space 
in the Los Angeles Dailies, which everybody reads. The truth 
never gets to the public that way.” Even though disappoint¬ 
edly unfruitful, his efforts were applauded by the Valleyites. 
He was invited to a meeting where he was publicly thanked, 
cheered, and honored with an appreciation gift of a fine gold 
railway watch, which I carried for many years. 

A few days later he was treated to a drink at the drug store, 
where a group toasted and cheered him with “the usual”, 
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while father, not in favor of the alcohol traffic, said, “Make 
mine malted milk, please”. 

Soon after he was taken ill, but thought it just a cold or 
something, and refused to stop working on reports. Then he 
became very ill and we called in a doctor. It was typhoid. We 
learned later that a girl who, unknown to herself, or anyone, 
was a carrier, had secured work at the dairy which supplied 
the milk for the malt that had contained the typhoid bacilli, 
and it was fatal. No one could be directly blamed, but the 
probability remained that had it not been for worry, the long, 
tiring, disappointing efforts father had made in defense of the 
Valley he loved, his brave Crusade for Justice, that it would 
not have happened. In this last tragedy our dear father had 
given his life for the Valley’s Cause. 


MANZANAR 

By Henry S. (Tom) Smith 

People came and went at Manzanar; like the old timers, the 
Sheperds, from 1870 to the break-up of their large cattle 
ranches. Apparently, in the overall period 1900 to 1920, they 
came in from Tonapah and Goldfield, down from Washing¬ 
ton’s apple country, and up from Whittier, where they were 
neighbors. Before 1900 it had been referred to as Francis and, 

1 believe. Thebe. 

Romeo Ashur Wilder, who was from the Central City — 
Grand Island, Nebraska area, came down from Washington 
about 1900 and suggested the Spanish name “Manzanar” 
(apple grove) for the locality. R. A. Wilder was an excellent 
husbandsman (farmer), and provided a good income for his 
wife, Elsie, and later, a daughter. Manzanar was started with 
about 500 acres of apples, peaches and pears. At one time 
there were probably 2500 to 4,000 acres under cultivation, 
much in alfalfa. There were drains all over the place, which 
had required miles of trench with inverted tile buried, to drain 
off the water. The latter was usually turned into pasture areas. 

I had occasion to attend the Big Pine grammar school in 
1914, for but ten school days (where we were informed the 
Redwoods were the oldest living things). Jim Butler, from 
Goldfield-Tonapah, had been a discoverer (a prospector 
there) and had sold his claims, and now ran the Butler Hotel 
at Big Pine. In the sanitary facilities there were signs: “Don’t 
forget to pull the chain, Los Angeles needs the water”. 

Following these ten school days, 1 transferred to Manzanar 
School for another few days in the spring of 1914. It was a 
new school then. I don’t think there were more than 35 pupils 
at the Manzanar School, except in 1914 and 1915. In 1914, the 
surveyed roads were laid out and graded. Before that, they 
traveled in all directions. We drank from any of the various 
creeks, without worry about pollution. I didn’t know the 
word. It was so quiet at Manzanar, at times, that one could 
watch for the “Slim Princess” leaving Owenyo and note the 
plume of vapor when the whistle was sounded. It seemed a 
couple of minutes before the sound arrived (it was probably 
40 seconds). I doubt if there are any recordings of the sounds 
of the Slim Princess, the Keeler to Mina “fast express”. I still 
remember the sounds of this true “rattler”. 

In 1914-1916, the Hatfields were running the general store 
and post office at Manzanar. Later, they sold out to the Rob¬ 
ert Bandhauers. There was a sign (billboard) near Hatfield’s 


Store and P.O., with the legend: “Manzanar, where the big 
red apples grow”. Families I remember at Manzanar were: a 
Mr. Myers (who came over from the Goldfield area and 
bought an orchard across the road, east of the R. A. Wilder 
place), the Newbys (north, towards Independence — the two 
girls rode horseback to school), the Grahams (near the Wild¬ 
ers), the Hatfields and Daphne Hatfield, the Laceys (south of 
the Wilders), the Strohmeyers (the girls were in 1st grade in 
1914 — they now live in Independence), the Jess Hessions 
(they attended the Independence Methodist Church occasion¬ 
ally), the Cornelius girls (Armenta and Viola), the Lafons (I 
knew Sam and his sister), Charlie Bevis (also came over from 
Tonapah), a man they called “Bee” Smith who was in the 
honey business, and Mr. Butterfield who hauled the mail from 
Manzanar Station, using two mules. I think he was a bachelor. 

About that time, it was cheaper to ship 35-pound or 50- 
pound boxes of apples to the Goldfield-Tonapah area, by par¬ 
cel post than by freight or express, because the airline distance 
was the basis for parcel post charges. 

In 1916, I attended the Manzanar School again from mid- 
January to the end of the school year. That summer I hoed out 
many a weed for the R. A. Wilders. They raised corn midst 
the apples. Only one room of the school was used in 1916, and 
Miss Nordyke was the teacher. Ruth Gladys Wilder was born 
in 1916. When Ruth’s approaching birth was eminent, R. A. 
arranged for a private car to transport his wife over the South¬ 
ern Pacific, from Owenyo to Los Angeles. The trip was with¬ 
out incident and Ruth arrived “on schedule”, as did the pri¬ 
vate car. 

Manzanar and George’s Creek were never classed as towns. 
They were localities. There was a school at George’s creek. I 
never attended, but on a visit, we found the kids during the 
noon hour, fishing. They wrapped their trout in burlap and 
left them in the creek until time to go home. 

It is surprising how many of the Valley residents now are 
unaware of the ranches and farms on the East side of the val¬ 
ley, from Lone Pine Station towards Big Pine. An examina¬ 
tion of an old U.S.G.S. map will confirm this. Indeed, no 
buildings are shown, in 1905, over around Manzanar, but a 
few are shown near the Reward Mine. A tour of the area over 
that way will show a large abandoned ditch which had been 
used for irrigation water. 1 remember the collapsing ranch 
barns over near the Reward School, which was on the south 
side of the road between Manzanar Station and the Reward 
Mine (also called Eclipse Mine). I remember the dried-out 
alfalfa fields over there that seemed to survive, unirrigated. In 
1915-1916 the winter was very wet, so that might have helped. 
The Reward School used a very large Geography Book, show¬ 
ing Oklahoma Territory and Indian Territory. Apparently, in 
those days, places were abandoned and were not often van¬ 
dalized. 

The Wilders had a good team. “Mollie” and “Joe”, and 
occasionally he borrowed a horse, “Major”, from a ranch east 
of Owenyo. When my family, (except my father who was in 
Colton), used the Wilder buggy to go from our “shack” (it 
was!) near the center of Manzanar to Owenyo, in late August 
of 1916, Major did the honors, pulling the buggy. My mother 
tied him to a nearby telegraph pole, as my brother and sister 
and 1 unloaded. A few moments later, the Owens Valley “Pas¬ 
senger” Locomotive came chuffing along to couple up, and 
Major headed for his home, with the buggy quickly turning to 
kindling as the dust flew. Jim Wilder was Romeo’s brother. 
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and Jim was a Southern Pacific employee in those days, at 
Owenyo. He would use the company “velocipede” from 
Owenyo to Manzanar Station and I occasionally drove the 
buggy to the station (about dark) and got him. At the time, he 
was getting acquainted with his sister-in-law’s (Elsie’s) neice, 
Mabel, whom he later married. Mabel was a teacher at Inde¬ 
pendence for many years. 

In 1919, 1920, and 1921, I worked for the Wilders as a farm 
hand, in vacation time (or after graduation from Colton High 
School in 1921). It was about this time that “Stub” Lydston 
arrived in Manzanar from Whittier. He lived, with his family, 
across the road from the Wilders. There was even an Earl, 
from England, (they called him Lord Paget). Johnny Rothar- 
mel managed the Earl’s 100 or so acres. One summer about 
1919, Jim Wilder, Johnny Rotharmel, Romeo Wilder and I 
were getting in some hay for the stock, and Paget, who was on 
a visit from England, volunteered to help. As I remember, he 
speared a gopher snake and was quite upset. Johnny Rothar¬ 
mel later married one of the Manzanar teachers, a Miss 
Merkel. 

In 1921, the Wilder’s home, a frame structure, burned to the 
ground. It was replaced with a cement block structure. I 
helped make many of these, in a small, handworked mold. 

In the various visits I made to the Manzanar area, I encoun¬ 
tered new faces and missed old ones. I don’t know when the 
Manzanar picnics got started, probably in the teens. After 
“The City” dried up the area, the Manzanar picnics were held 
in southern California, at or near Downey, and other points. I 
attended one in 1938, which may have been one of the last. 


THE MANZANAR I REMEMBER 

By Dorothy Lydston Gates 

Due to my Mother’s recurrent bouts with bronchial pneu¬ 
monia each winter, my Father, Walter “Stub” Lydston, was 
advised by our family doctor to move us to a higher, dryer cli¬ 
mate. Dad knew of the Owens Valley, as friends of his had set¬ 
tled in Manzanar earlier, so after a quick trip north, he 
returned to our home in Whittier with news that we were to 
move there too. 

He rented a truck and driver and went ahead with our pos¬ 
sessions. Later he told us of the poorly marked dirt roads 
causing them to go by way of Johannesburg. While he was 
getting settled, my mother, Nellie Lydston, with my sisters 
Tillie and Nellie and I stayed with relatives in Hollywood. 
Then we left by train for the Owens Valley. 

What a thrill that train trip was for us! We slept on the 
broad guage, then changed to the narrow guage at Owenyo, 
where we had breakfast. Dad was at the Manzanar station to 
meet us. Mr. Hawthorn, the driver of the mail truck, carried 
passengers when there were any. We crossed the Owens River, 
and the Los Angeles Aquaduct, which at that point was a wide 
dirt canal. There were ranches along the way and then we 
arrived at the little town of Manzanar, with its general store, 
its Post Office and town hall, and little two-roomed school 
house. When we reached the place where we were to live for a 
year, we found that Dad had the furniture all arranged and a 
large bowl of shiny red apples, picked from our trees, on the 
table. This was in October 1919. 


Very shortly we were absorbed in school. It was quite a 
change from the one in East Whittier where we had been 
going. Here there were only two rooms, two outside conven¬ 
iences, plus a shed for horses. All gatherings, such as pro¬ 
grams, dances, and chicken pie suppers were held in the town 
hall. On Sunday mornings the minister from Independence 
would hold services there, then go on to Lone Pine. 

It was on July 4th 1920 that we saw our County Seat for the 
first time. We went by wagon for the all day festivities. It was 
a real old-time Fourth, with foot races for the young and old, 
plenty of fire crackers and best of all that lucious old time 
cream soda. 

In Manzanar, summer picnics were held in the grove south 
of town. A feast would be spread on long tables, with two five 
gallon freezers of ice cream to top it. Huge swings were hung 
for the younger set and baseball for the older ones. Camping 
in George’s Creek Canyon and on Shepherd’s Creek was great 
fun. Summers seemed cooler and winters more severe. 

The town’s water supply came from Shepherds Creek, in an 
open wooden flume, across the desert where it was piped into 
the town. Many times during the winters this would freeze, 
which meant carrying water from an artesian well close to the 
old Shepherds ranch. The soil in this area was wonderfully 
fertile and grew marvelous apples, pears, potatoes and all 
kinds of garden produce. 

This is the Manzanar I remember, and for me, but for brief 
visits, it came to an end in 1927 when I married Harold 
“Skinny” Gates, and moved elsewhere. 
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The Beautiful Apple Trees of Manzanar in 1921 
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THE BEAUTIFUL ORCHARD — 
MANZANAR 

By Martha L. Mills 

It would always happen in May, just before school was out, 
in the little town of Manzanar. Word got around to overall- 
clad, barefoot boys and girls, and, oh so many birds, that the 
mulberries were ripe. There was no fight among us, as there 
were so many berries in these towering trees in this orchard. 

This old orchard was set in among other orchards. Since no 
one lived in the old house, centered in a little clearing among 
the trees, it seemed to belong to us — the kids from all around. 

Our ranch was the closest to the orchard. It was a quick run 
through our father’s large corral. We jumped through feed 
troughs, over a fence, down a winding path, and were there. 

As we entered from our side, which was on the north, we 
would always pause to look at a row of giant cottonwoods too 
high for even us to climb, who were experts at this. Two 
catalpa trees guarded the corner, and were a source of awe 
and curiosity with their cluster of white flowers, and, later, 
long seed pods. 

The western side was full of apple trees of every kind 
known, and the earliest ones were near the house, in beautiful 
old trees with big long limbs. We could go to the topmost 
branches where the ripest always were. There were Strawberry 
apples — which were our mother’s favorite, little sweet Lady 
apples, Delicious, Crabapple, Roman Beauty, big Arkansas 
Blacks, besides the usual Winesaps. 

On the southern side was a row of black walnuts, and, near¬ 
est the house, cherries and apricots. One morning, as we gath¬ 
ered here with pails, picking the delicious fruit, the kids said, 
“Your mother should be here”. Her ability to do just about 
anything was known to all of them. “Oh, she is”, we said, 
“Way up there”, picking and loving every minute of it. 

The mulberries were on the east side. There were many 
kinds — the big purple ones, red and even sweet white ones to 
delight our tastes. And eat we would, all perched upon favor¬ 
ite limbs till our hands and faces were stained and our tum¬ 
mies full. 

Many were the times we travelled through this orchard dur¬ 
ing our happy childhood. This was the route we took going to 
swim every long summer’s day in John’s Dam. We went 
through here to visit friends and neighbors, until they, and we 
too, moved away. 

Sometimes the Indians from Fort Independence and Lone 
Pine would spend the summers here using the fruit and play¬ 
ing their fascinating stick games. Here too, Jim’s wife died. 
We only knew her by this name. Jim, an old Indian, worked in 
the orchards. For days and nights we could hear the Medicine 
Man’s chant to drive the evil spirits away and make her well. 

In my college days, years later, I would walk here alone and 
love it as always, though silent now of the eager kids. I often 
thought how nice it would be to be able to see the man here, as 
he planted these trees. I’m sure he did it with all the love in his 
heart, and knew it would be — A Beautiful Orchard. 

EARLY HOMEMAKERS’ 
HOUSEHOLD HINT 

Eggs packed in well dried ashes, so as not to touch each 
other have been kept perfectly sweet for 12 months. 


MANANZAR 

By Vera T. Jones 

In the early 20th century Manzanar was a lovely rural com¬ 
munity. They raised and shipped apples and pears and had 
large alfalfa fields. The houses were scattered among the trees 
which hardly needed irrigation as the water level was high 
from the run-off from the hills. The Ezra Taylors lived there a 
while before moving to Lone Pine, and in April of 1927, we 
visited them there. An apple orchard full of pink and white 
blooms, with a background of snow-capped Sierras is a pic¬ 
ture I shall never forget. 

But the City of Los Angeles needed more water! They 
bought so much of the land that they had control of the water. 
The Aqueduct was built and the water went to the Southland 
over violent protests of the Valley people, but to no avail. The 
people moved away. The houses were moved or torn down. 
The orchards were made into firewood and alfalfa fields 
slowly dried up and desert shrubs reclaimed the land. 

World War II came and the government made a big airport 
East of Route 395. They decided to build a Reception Center 
for the Japanese from the Los Angeles area, on the West side 
of Route 395, where Manzanar was. 

Great truck and trailer loads of cement, lumber, and 
machinery came in every day, and men and machinery ran 
about like pre-historic monsters, putting in sewers, light poles, 
and houses for 10,000 persons. The carpenters got over $1.00 
an hour, and time and half overtime, and all worked 10 hours 
a day, seven days a week! Most local families boarded some 
workmen. We had three, plus a young family for a short while. 

Late in March, 1942, we watched 130 cars of Japanese eva¬ 
cuees pass by with baggage trucks, ambulances and guards in 
Jeeps. The cars were all makes and in all conditions — four 
had broken down and were being towed. All was very quiet 
and orderly. These were the single men to help on the project. 

Barracks and mess halls were done enough for shelter, but 
we heard it was a mad house, with over 1,000 workmen: car¬ 
penters, engineers, surveyors, electricians, and now evacuees 
to be housed and fed. When finished, there were living quar¬ 
ters for families, schools, libraries, recreation centers, and a 
hospital with 150 beds. The farmers raised vegetables for the 
Army. 

On April 5th, the women and children came, by trainloads 
and busloads. By then the light poles were up and the build¬ 
ings wired. They looked like small apartment houses, with 
four families to a house, built of light lumber and tarpaper. 
The freshly-graded ground was dusty. Everything was well- 
organized, and the Japanese were gentle and courteous. I 
wonder if I could have done as well, under the circumstances? 

By October the Japanese had planted flowers and vegeta¬ 
bles and were enthusiastic about the soil. They had some sui¬ 
cides, but were treated all right. Some of the young men were 
sent to Utah to harvest sugar beets. 

When the war was over, they were disbanded. Everything 
but the buildings now used by the County Roads for Mainte¬ 
nance went; houses, light poles, etc. Bedding, dishes, and tools 
were sold, and everything was bulldozed under. 

On April 14, 1973, my sister and I went to see a plaque 
placed on the stone house that was once a sentry gate. Several 
hundred Japanese, a few Indians, and a sprinkling of whites 
attended. The last paragraph on the plaque speaks the minds 
of more than the Japanese. 
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Monument at Manzanar 


IN THE EARLY PART OF WORLD WAR II, 110,000 
PERSONS OF JAPANESE ANCESTRY WERE 
INTERNED IN RELOCATION CENTERS BY EXECU¬ 
TIVE ORDER #9066, ISSUED ON FEBRUARY 19, 1942. 

MANZANAR, THE FIRST OF TEN SUCH CONCEN¬ 
TRATION CAMPS, WAS BOUNDED BY BARBED 
WIRE AND GUARD TOWERS, CONFINING 10,000 
PERSONS, THE MAJORITY BEING AMERICAN CITI¬ 
ZENS. 

MAY THE INJUSTICES AND HUMILIATION SUF¬ 
FERED HERE AS A RESULT OF HYSTERIA, RACISM 
AND ECONOMIC EXPLOITATION NEVER EMERGE 
AGAIN. 


MANZANAR COMMITTEE/JACL 
APRIL 14, 1973 


Copy of Wording on Memorial Plaque at Manzanar 


ROUND VALLEY 

By Glady M. Jewett 

A little north of due west of Bishop is Round Valley, in real¬ 
ity the northwestern arm of Owens Valley and cut off by only 
slightly higher lands. It is one of the most fertile sections of 
the county, which also means of the State. 

The road to it from Bishop passes through Pleasant Valley, 
also a separate natural division in name only, and a neighbor¬ 
hood of fertile soil. Passing over the intervening higher land, 
the rich vale spreads like a panorama before the beholder. 
From Bishop to the nearest Round Valley farm is about ten 
miles; the cultivated section of Round Valley is probably two 
miles in width, and in length somewhat greater. 

Its name was suggested by its circular shape. To the west, as 
one looks from the eastern ridge, rises the abrupt wall of the 
Sierras in an immense arc. The most conspicuous feature of 
this line of giant sentinels is Mount Tom at its southern end, a 
sublime link in the great chain. Occasionally a “tenderhoof” 
thinks he might climb to the summit and return in time for 
dinner — and so he might, if dinner were held back for two or 
three days. 

Round Valley was first permanently settled in the 60’s, as 
will be shown by a perusal of the article reprinted from the 
diary of John E. Jones, a pioneer who has gone to his last rest. 
Its early inhabitants had a little empire to themselves. When 
the first cattlemen drove their herds through the upper end of 
Owens Valley they found in that part of it wild grasses reach¬ 
ing well up on the animals’ sides. 

Round Valley is amply watered by three streams that come 
pouring down the mountains with force enough to generate a 
large amount of electricity. Rock Creek enters from the north, 
Pine Creek from south of the center, while Horton Creek tum¬ 
bles down the precipitous slope at the south end. Like other 
streams of Inyo, all are well stocked with fine trout. 

Many good farm buildings are visible, and the valley from 
any view, and at any time of year, is a beautiful sight. 

The schoolhouse is a good two-story building, the upper 
story being used as a public hall. Public meetings, dances and 
religious meetings alike enjoy its hospitable comfort. 

Land values have been advancing in Round Valley and will 
continue to do so. Such land with positive water rights is, like 
all irrigable Inyo acreage, certain to be attractive to home 
makers. 

While Round Valley grain is of superior quality, and its 
possibilities generally the same as other sections of Owens 
Valley, two of the largest items in its future will be dairying 
and apply growing. 

The people are well to do, owning their homes and farms 
and herds. This can be said of many other places; but to 
Round Valley we ascribe a merit beyond the average — it pos¬ 
sesses the spirit of hospitality characteristic of earlier days. 
Other regions have in many instances laid that spirit aside, but 
not so in Round Valley. With all the modern changes, its peo¬ 
ple will welcome you with whole-hearted sincerity, make you 
feel that their homes are yours while you tarry there, and that 
you will be a welcome guest when you come that way again. 

According to stories told — the rich, virgin soil produced 
big. delicious vegetables, such as corn, squash, beans and 
potatoes. The story was told by old settlers that beans had 
pods a yard long and potatoes were so large that one would 
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make a meal for four people. Mary B. Horton, a neighbor and 
close friend of my mother and father, told about a time when 
the two beautiful, cream-colored horses they owned strayed 
away and they were hunting for them in the moonlight. They 
came home after an unsuccessful search and, while walking 
thru the squash patch were surprised to see one of the 
squashes move! Upon investigation it proved to be one of the 
horses! It was not a lot larger than the big squashes they were 
lying among, and being the same color they looked alike. 

There were no wire fences for some time, but since there 
were cattle and horses loose in the valley it was necessary to 
build a barrier to keep the animals away from the crops. Com¬ 
ing from Wales, they were quite knowledgeable about build¬ 
ing sod fences and down the center they planted black wil¬ 
lows. A sod fence is built by two men, one on each side of a 
strip three or four feet wide, left undisturbed. On each side 
they would dig and shape the sod into blocks which they laid 
on the center strip, much like a bricklayer builds a wall, until 
the fence reached the desired height. This left an excavation 
on each side adding height to the fence. 

It was fun for us young folks to run along the top of the 
fence except when the hornets built nests in the crevices. 

The early settlers came to the valley by way of Aurora, 
Nevada, which was considered the gateway to Owens Valley, 
and all supplies were brought in from there for the first years. 
My father’s first wire fence came from Aurora. 

KEOUGH’S HOT SPRINGS 

By Peggy Shaw Zimmerman 

In retrospect, it seems Keough’s hot Springs was a very inte¬ 
gral part of growing up in Owens Valley in the early 1900’s. It 
offered something for everyone. The hot springs bubbling 
from the ground never ceased to hold our attention. There 
was the little swimming pool for little people and the big one 
for grown-ups. It was a really great day when one was old 
enough to “touch” and could climb into the big pool. There 
were steam baths and a chiropractor for those who needed 
him. 

Easter found children from all over the County, hunting 
eggs that had been boiled and dyed and later hidden in the 
foothills. Anyone lucky enough to find the golden egg was 
rewarded with a live bunny. 

Fourth of July was still another memorable day, as there 
was the beautiful display of fireworks, set off from the hillside 
as soon as it was dark enough to do justice to the event. 

There was always a reason for a picnic in the grove of 
locusts outside. More often than not, followed by a big freezer 
of homemade ice cream. 

One has to remember Judge Dehy passing through Big Pine 
in his large touring car, filled to overflowing with young peo¬ 
ple from Independence. They were en route to Keough’s for a 
big Sunday of fun. 

Last, but not least, is the lovely memory of Saturday night 
dances at Keough’s. An open-air pavilion with the local band 
playing untiringly until the 2:00 a.m. closing with “Good 
Night, Sweetheart”. 


EARLY DEATH VALLEY JUNCTION 

As Told to Peggy Streeter 

Bob Tubbs’ mother and father owned the land in the area 
now called Death Valley Junction, previous to the building of 
the Harmony Borax Co.’s Amargosa Hotel, in 1923. 

His mother was called “Shot-gun-Katy”. She and her hus¬ 
band ran a saloon, store and hotel, all in surplus World War I 
army platform tents. Tales make it sound like a wild, rough 
place — so wild that the Harmony Borax Company bosses 
forbade the workmen who were constructing the hotel to go to 
that “cat house”. Arguments and hot words ensued between 
the Tubbs and the bosses. 

Young Bob went to school in Death Valley Junction, in 
what was then a one-room school. 


MAIN STREET 

My mind is filled with sheerest joy, when in my thoughts I 
go to wander down the small Main Street I loved, those years 
ago. Now, once again, the barber nods beneath his visored 
cap, while by his pole — Red, White, and Blue, an old dog, 
“SMILERS,” takes a nap. 

The general store comes into view, and anxiously I stand 
before a keg of candy, with a penny in my hand. The druggist 
bids me come inside to see his fine array of perfumes, health 
and grooming aids, and the jewelry sparkling gay. McLean 
did this, so helpful he was! 

The popcorn and Hot Dog stand still fills the air with but¬ 
tery delight. The ice cream social in the park is part of Wed¬ 
nesday night. The laughing boys race merrily, their faces full 
of cheer. Their marble games, their nature hopes, come back 
through all the years. 

What fun to see each smiling face, to hear each fond 
“Hello,” to walk the Main Street once again, I came to love 
and know. 
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William Charles Probasco’s Observatory 


OBSERVATORY OF LONE PINE 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

An engineering feat by William Charles Probasco, away 
back in the early 1920’s, so that he could further his studies of 
astronomy. 

In this small town of Lone Pine, California, on the main 
street, was a two-story flat-top building with a very special 
Observatory Dome on the second story with a Dome having 
one V shape opening, it would turn on rollers so that viewers 
could see up or down, north, south, east or west. A telescope 
set inside the Dome, could also be turned so that the heavenly 
bodies — fixed stars, planets, satellites, comets, and eclipses 
could be studied, also to view human affairs on the moun¬ 
tains, hills or main street. 

This was not as large as the Telescope that is now on top of 
Mt. Wilson, but for that day and era, a period of history hav¬ 
ing some special characteristics, this was a big Telescope. 
Many tourist looked through it as well as all friends in this 
nice little town, and at night the stars and the moon could be 
viewed. 

Wm. Chas. Probasco climbed Mt. Whitney, “The highest 
mountain in the U.S. before Alaska”, and took a flag with him 
and placed it on top of the rock monument that he helped to 
build. The flag could be seen through the Telescope from this 
Dome at fifteen miles distance. 

Another feat — many pictures were taken through the Tele¬ 
scope. Very remarkable, kinda unbelievable, yet as you look 
at the picture, it is real — a picture of Mt. Whitney taken 
through a Telescope, at fifteen Crow-miles distance. He also 
took several pictures of tourists or climbers on Mt. Whitney 
trails, even of two couples from Lone Pine. Looking to the 
east, viewing some of the mines and partly dug holes was of 
interest, because as the Telescope was turned, a spot came 
into view. “Some one should dig there? ’ Might be a chance to 
make his weight in GOLD. 

Now looking down and into the Telescope in this Dome, 
one could see most of the Main Street, north and south of 
Lone Pine. Many interesting sights for people-watching. A 
special one was to watch the attendant at a Garage and Serv¬ 
ice Station in the next block, to check the oil. If it was a dip 
stick car, and on the side of the view from the telescope, the 
viewer could be sure a quart of oil would be sold, as the viewer 
could see the attendant did not push the dip stick all the way 
down. This was seen for sure. 


Wm. Chas. had this Telescope and Dome as a hobby. He 
had several books on the Moon and Stars and wrote several 
letters to the Lone Pine and Los Angeles papers, which were 
published. He had a gift for writing, along with many other 
hobbies. Two newspaper reporters wrote an article in the Los 
Angeles Times and a picture of Mt. Whitney was printed in 
the Times Section. 

A few years after Wm. Chas. passed on, the Telescope was 
sold to Ellis Sterling. He had a service station and garage on 
Main Street and placed the Telescope there in position for 
viewing Mt. Whitney. It was quite a tourist attraction. 

The building was something else to see. It had living quar¬ 
ters for the Probasco family; Wm. Chas., Minnie, Nellie, and 
George. They had a restaurant and bakery with many tasty 
foods by Wm. Chas. and Minnie, and served by Nellie. 

A large part of the building was used as a town hall for 
meetings. Wm. Chas. was for some time Justice of the Peace, 
and the Court of Law was held in this room. At one time a 
show house for the latest movies, “Hoot Gibson, and the Oth¬ 
ers,” a reel at a time, with a break for the next reel. The projec¬ 
tor-operator was his grandson Leslie. He got them all mixed 
up, running them backwards — what fun, though! 

The room was also used for storage, as it was dark inside. 
Many boxes of apples from the Manzanar harvest were there 
for sale, but mainly for the Delicious Pies that everyone 
enjoyed. Applesauce to clear the way and to fill up the out¬ 
house. “An apple a day keeps the doctor away”. 1 heard this 
many a time, yet I wonder. I know for sure the food was good. 

1 remember eating everything, YUM YUM! 

Before this building, Wm. Chas. had another restaurant on 
Main Street. 1 have often wondered, for many years, if Amos 
(my dad) knew the food had any taste, or was he only going to 
the restaurant to make goo-goo eyes at the waitress? I guess it 
was everything, as he won her, to serve him food and love for 
many a year thereafter, along with children: Delmer, Leslie, 
Anson, and Marva. 

Wm. Chas. Probasco has many more stories to be told 
about him. He had an active life, though he came to an early 
end — 1864 to 1929. His children are trying to complete his 
ideals. 

50 YEARS 

By Peggy Streeter 

The Winnedumah Hotel in Independence celebrated its 
50th year — built in 1927. As the only hotel in the County 
Seat, it housed Supervisors, Judges and State officials who 
had long distances to travel to come to Independence, since its 
early years. 

Simultaneously with its 50th Anniversary, its owners, Lred 
and Hattie Schaefer celebrated their 50th Wedding Anniver¬ 
sary. 

Lred tells the story of the fragile batik (painted silk hang¬ 
ing) in the lobby. It was created by Frances Kirk and is a 
scene done from a ridge on the White Mountains, east of 
Independence. The foreground is of apple trees in Manzanar, 
backed by the Alabama Hills, with the Sierras behind them. 
To one side is a huge boulder, the Paiute Monument. 

In Paiute language “Winnedumah” means “stay where you 
are”. Tinnemaha, another area place name, was Winnedu- 
mah’s brother, according to Indian legend. 
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KEOUGH’S IN THE ’30’S 

By Velma Connor Zimmerman 

On the last day of school in Big Pine each year we held our 
picnic at Keough’s. We’d jump into that hot water and swim 
until noon. Our hands and feet would be so watersoaked they 
were wrinkled and spongy. After a sumptuous feast of potato, 
fruit and cabbage salads, baked beans, sandwiches, cakes, 
cookies and gallons of punch, we’d start teasing to get to go 
back in swimming, but the law of the parents was, “wait an 
hour.” So we usually had a good game of hide-and-seek. The 
lava boulders on the hillside made wonderful hide-behinds, 
and usually there was a great race when “it” called “all-e-all- 
e-outs-in-free.” 

LIFE IN LONE PINE 

By Vera T. Jones 

Do forty years make us old-timers? The fall of 1935 found 
us in an old Chalmers, packed with children and goods, on the 
way from Elsinore to Lone Pine and the Russel Spainhower 
Ranch, where my family, the Ezra Taylors, had rented land 
and a house. We were to have the house where Tom Noland 
had his feed and supply store until lately. Since that time it 
has been moved and partly torn down. 

Chickens and cows had already been brought up on a flat¬ 
bed truck, along with the furniture. The older boys found 
work and the younger children started to school. It was almost 
a quarter mile from the house to the bus stop and there was no 
shelter. Just coming from the south, the children suffered 
from the cold and the girls wanted to wear slacks to school. It 
took a lot of persuasion to get Professor Hoffman to agree to 
such a change. 

Next spring, we helped my father put in three acres of pro¬ 
duce. There were already strawberries. We put in a garden 
and raspberries, which bore so well that we picked them in 
buckets for two years before a blight killed them. We put in 
asparagus, which grew well. Pheasants came every fall to eat 
the berries. Wild ducks and quail nested in the pasture and 
geese came down to graze there. One day I counted 60 quail in 
the chicken yard, getting a free meal. A humming bird built a 
nest in a young elm tree near the kitchen door, where we could 
watch the young develop. 

Later, we took five boys to board. Setting the table for 13 
wasn’t so bad, as we raised our own garden, eggs, and dairy 
products. Washing up was a hard chore, and one day my hus¬ 
band suggested it might be a good idea if everyone washed 
their own dishes. One day proved that it wasn’t. You may use 
your own imagination. Probably the whole plan was a mis¬ 
take, anyway, as we had four boys of our own, and so many 
boys of so many different ages are sure to do something. They 
did! Someone left a gate open. That is a cardinal sin on a cat¬ 
tle ranch, and later a corner of a stack of baled hay was found 
smoldering. Nobody did it, of course, maybe spontaneous 
combustion, but we moved. The new house was small, so we 
couldn’t keep the boys. 

I got work at Mrs. Folk’s Hospital; first as a laundress, and 
later as cook. It was a cold winter and no driers in those days. 
The clothes often froze to the line and were too stiff to take off 
at night. 

Time passed. I had charge of the kitchen; made out the 


menus, bought and cooked the food, and cleaned up after it 
— three meals a day. 

World War II came. Lone Pine, Manzanar, and Independ¬ 
ence had airports and the Air Force needed more men 
trained. A lot of young men, called C.P.T.’s (Cadet Pilot 
Trainees) were sent in. They lived in tents and auto camps and 
had no uniforms, at first, but were learning to fly planes. 

Between the workmen for the Japanese Reception Center at 
Manzanar, and the Cadets, Owens Valley had several thou¬ 
sand strangers come in all at once. At first, all was orderly. 
The saloons closed promptly at 12:30 a.m. Lone Pine was 
busy. Hotels, camps, restaurants and private homes were full 
with either Cadets or workmen. Even with extra clerks, stores 
were still rushed. 

Everyone had “Victory Gardens”. Men left the Valley for 
military service, 60 to 75 at a time. 

My mother died in September 1942, and there was no doc¬ 
tor or minister in town, and one undertaker served three coun¬ 
ties. I heard Augie Perez at the Hospital Auxiliary, tell of his 
Marine experiences at Guadacanal. 

Then the Cadets got measles and simply had to have ade¬ 
quate shelter and care. Upstairs at the hospital had always 
been a store-room. Now it was quickly made into a ward for 
fifteen boys, some of them pretty sick. The Air Force sent a 
male nurse, but nobody sent a cook. We set trays all over the 
kitchen, on the ironing board, and even on the floor. Six 
patients were downstairs and two had a communicable dis¬ 
ease, so their dishes were washed separately and boiled. I 
didn’t go home. There just wasn’t time. 

They got better. Spring came, but we were still tired. Mrs. 
Folk and I both had nervous breakdowns. 

Dr. Schultz took over the hospital. That was the house 
where the Welfare Office and Dr. Hough’s office is now. 

By May of 1943, the tents were down and the Cadets were 
gone. They were making a “Tarzan” picture in Lone Pine with 
about 200 actors. 

After the War ended and the men came home, they found 
work at Pittsburgh Plate Glass and Darwin Mines. For several 
years Pittsburgh Plate Glass worked three shifts, was even 
enlarged, but later closed down and sold the buildings. 

Darwin mines also closed for a while. This hurt the busi¬ 
nessmen, too, as there was very little cash circulating. 

Keeler Mill also processed and shipped talc. Years before 
N.S.P. was a soda plant. It was a small village on the lake, 
south of Keeler. Chinese once worked there. Our sons found 
some of their papers and personal things once, when they 
were exploring. It is nearly gone now. 

I remember the summer in 1954 when the Latter Day 
Saints’ new chapel was built, and the Southern Inyo Hospital 
was started. 

Forty years have brought many changes. Lone Pine has 
several new buildings and, I hope, a new view of life. The real 
old-timers are gone, but their children carry on, and we live 
and learn. 

MY IMPRESSIONS OF BISHOP 

By Ada Perry 

The small town of Bishop a metropolis? Yes, it was for me, 
a city-bred woman with three small children, brought by my 
husband to a Mono County ranch just over the border from 
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Inyo County, and twenty-one miles from shops, doctors, and 
cultural stimuli. 

A few years before this, I had sat in an opera box at the 
New York Metropolitan and listened to Caruso sing “Celes¬ 
tial Aida”. Here, only Celestial views of the mountains rising 
on all sides, greeted me. Great was that stimulus, but I needed 
more, and Bishop filled that need. Her doctors saved us, her 
dentists relieved us, and more skillful care we could not have 
wished for. When I yearned for change from ranch routine, 
good friends and clubs were available. The “Athena” and a 
short story club set me to studying and writing. We saw our 
first movie and our first airplane in Bishop. 

How could this Bishop differ so much from stuffy little 
towns I had known in the East? Well, the climate, the superb 
views, the easy access to Sierra vacational resorts had brought 
many active people to the region. They stayed and established 
interests in art, literature, drama and music. 

Our life line between town and the ranch was the “Slim 
Princess” train of narrow gauge fame. Its twice weekly stops 
at our ranch siding brought us Bishop staples to feed our fam¬ 
ily and hungry ranch hands. It was our way out, and to, the 
world beyond. 

In later years, as residents of Bishop, we found the High 
School met our needs with its excellent standards and fine 
teachers. Churches, too, provided inspiration. Thank you, 
Bishop of Inyo County, for what you stood for, and for what 
you did for my family of five. 

TWO TRIPS — DEATH VALLEY AND 
SALINE VALLEY 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

Back in 1924, my Dad, Alex Hancock, was running for Inyo 
County Supervisor, District #4. When he was out electioneer¬ 
ing, he let us boys go along, if we wished. We met a lot of peo¬ 
ple, as Dad traveled to every town and home in that district. 
After he won as Supervisor, and held this from 1920 to 1929, 
he also took us along when he traveled to oversee the condi¬ 
tion of the roads and jobs. It was sad for me when I had to go 
to school and Dad took off. However, I didn’t miss seeing, at a 
young age, many interesting places in Southern Inyo County. 

On one trip to Death Valley, I had the pleasure of staying 
overnight with Death Valley Scotty. A Chinese cook fixed 
some food for us in the evening, and again in the morning. 

1 have been to Saline Valley in the summer — so hot, it 
must have been warmed-over heat. On our way there, the car 
had been running hot and ran out of water — a 1923 Star. It 
so happened. Dad asked me if I had been working on it. Yeah, 
I had, and the timing was set slow and caused it to use up all 
of the water. We had gone past Darwin and were on the road 
to Saline Valley — no water within many miles. Dad and we 
boys relieved ourselves in the radiator. A rattler was there, 
coiled and ready for whatever he could get. He may have had 
some friends behind him, so we were on the way, very fast. No 
water left for him. 

We made it on down the canyon to a road camp, for more 
water. Aunt Ellen Meysan was there. She was camp cook for 
the road gang. Uncle Tom Hancock was in charge of the road 
construction and the gang. I wish you could have seen the 
road job! They had to rebuild down the canyon, after one of 
those washouts from thunder showers. Cut backs here and 


there, and with hopes the next washout would not get to the 
road again. Uncle Tom had a good eye, like a level. Maybe he 
used his ear, too. Whatever, he certainly had a very good sys¬ 
tem. It has been proven. 

Saline Valley was an interesting sight to see. This large val¬ 
ley with a salt flat, caused by floods from all sides. There was 
the salt works and plant, away out there in No Man s Land. A 
tramway bucket line was at the loading point, and on, over the 
mountains. It was a sight! I had seen it many times on the 
Owens Valley side. The Tram was not in operation at that • 
time. 

In looking back to those days of horses and mules and the 
Tramway; I wonder how they put this over the mountains. I 
know, today, with all of our powerized equipment, it would be 
a big task. Even the engineering would be hard, maybe survey 
by airplane. Surveying in that day, with a telescope, walking 
— it is amazing to me. Yet, an unbelievable bucket line was 
put over the mountains. 

I REMEMBER BISHOP, WHEN — 

By Evaline Perry Penpraze 

When I was a child I can remember the Bishop area as 
being a place where everything was green and lush. There 
were huge ranches on all sides with acres upon acres of alfalfa, 
corn and potatoes. Many had orchards of apples, peaches, 
plums, and cherries, that bloomed profusely in the spring. 
After Los Angeles bought the water I saw these same fields 
and orchards die and disappear. Where they had been, noth¬ 
ing was left but tumble weeds and desert. 

Bishop was not always the sleek little Los Angeles suburb it 
appears today. I can remember the mud and wagon tracks 
down Main Street, and the hitching posts and cowponies, 
instead of cars and parking meters. The Indian women used to 
walk proudly down the street in their flowing ruffle-trimmed 
calico dresses, heavy boots and red bandana kerchiefs. Likely 
as not a baby basket would be strapped to their backs. 

I can remember — but what’s the use. The Valley had a 
grandeur then, equal to its mountains. Thank God, Los Ange¬ 
les can’t monopolize nor diminish Mt. Tom just yet. 

My parents, Lewis and Ada Perry, bought a ranch, just over 
the border outside of Inyo County, at the base of White 
Mountain Peak. A few years later my Father developed and 
managed a mine for the Champion Spark Plug Company, 
which produced components of porcelain. Though inopera¬ 
tive today, it is still known as the “Spark Plug Mine”. The 
ranch was used as its operational base. 

Now a resident of Berkeley, Ada Perry, still active and alert 
at ninety-six, writes of her impressions of Bishop. The memo¬ 
ries of tragedies and frustrations of Ada Perry’s life on that 
remote ranch, the extreme hardships and bitter disappoint¬ 
ments, have gracefully faded. Today she remembers best all 
the good people of Bishop and its unique character some sixty 
years ago. 

DOPE FIND IN KEELER 

In 1972, some young boys, investigating, as boys will do, the 
caves on the old Owens Lake shore near Keeler, that were liv¬ 
ing quarters for some of the Chinese laborers from the Cerro 
Gordo Mine, dug up ajar of something they thought was a 
drug. They turned it in to the County Sheriff’s office — yes, it 
was Heroin! 
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THE START OF TECOPA HOT SPRINGS 

By Lewis Elias 

Bloss and Elizabeth Elias came to Tecopa in 1941. He 
started the trailer park where the El Rancho is now. Five years 
later it burned down. 

Meanwhile he saw the potential in developing Tecopa Hot 
Springs. The land the springs were on, and adjoining, was all 
Bureau of Land Management-controlled land. He worked 
through a friend in Washington, D.C. and managed to have 
the area released for development. In 1945 he bought three 
tracts, all on the east side of Highway 127: 40 acres north of 
the largest of the area’s hot springs, 40 acres south of the 
springs, and 80 acres behind the springs. 

The land on the west side of Highway 127 was leased to 
Inyo County, as were the hot springs themselves. 

The Elias’ original resort, now Miller’s, has cabins he had 
built himself of railroad ties from the old abandoned Tonapah 
Railroad. Of his original holdings, 40 acres goes with Millers, 
and each of his three sons have 40 acres. His son, Lewis and 
wife Margaret, are now developing Elias’ Hidaway, a trailer 
park, on the 40 acres behind the hill that is in back of the hot 
springs. 

Bloss retired and moved to Las Vegas in 1974. 

THE TECOPA — SHOSHONE AREA 

By Emerson Ray 

In 1939, my Dad and his associates purchased the Noonday 
Mine, near Tecopa in Inyo County, from Dr. L. D. Godshall 
of Los Angeles, California. The mine, which was rich in silver, 
lead, gold and copper, had been closed down after World War 
I, and the only resident there was “Uncle Billy Rodgers,” who 
had been watchman there from the time the mine was closed. 
He had a beautiful flowing beard and long wavy hair, trim¬ 
med in silver. He caught his drinking water from the galvan¬ 
ized metal roofs of the bunk houses and mess hall, or wher¬ 
ever he could. He would hike to Tecopa for his groceries and 
supplies, about seven miles away, then hike back to the mine, 
if no one was around to give him a lift. Ananconda Company 
now owns the mine. 

The store, post office, snake room (bar) and gas station 
were owned by an old-timer of the area, Jim Francis. 

The old T. @ T. (Tonopah and Tidewater Railroad) ran 
through the town and had a loading ramp and siding for 
transporting and loading ore. There was an old steam engine 
parked by the store that had once been used to haul ore from 
the Noonday Mine, but the tracks had, all been pulled out, 
years before. The last carload of ore taken by the T. and T. 
came from the new operation at Noonday, then that railroad 
was closed down and torn out, a couple of years later. 

There were several talc mines in operation at this time — 
Western Talc being the largest producer. Most of this was 
hauled by truck. 

About three miles north of Tecopa was a natural hot 
springs area that had been fixed like a couple of swimming 
pools, surrounded with corrugated sheeting — one for the gals 
and one for the guys, and each with a nice flow of hot water 
circulating through the pools at all times. All the local miners, 
prospectors, truckers, cattlemen and employees of the town 
used the hot springs for a real hot bath whenever they wanted, 
at no charge, as it was owned by Inyo County. In later years 


there blossomed a resort town called “Coso Hot Springs,” c 
trailers, campers, tents and houses, where people came to tak 
advantage of the hot mineral water baths. We saw many pec 
pie come there on crutches, in wheel chairs, with canes, etc 
and a week or two later, after a regular schedule of hot bath 
they would join in the fun of dancing and harmonizing a 
Jim’s Snake Room. The hot water seemed to be good fo 
arthritis sufferers, as well as many other crippling disorders. I 
might also have had some help from the clear, clean air, lov 
humidity and hot sun, plus the company of a lot of active ant 
pleasant acquaintances they associated with in this remote 
area. 

Just a few miles north of the hot springs was the town o 
Shoshone, owned by State Senator Charles Brown, who had ; 
grocery store (now a museum), an open-air dance hall, swim 
ming pool, camp ground, airstrip, cabins and a railroad sta 
tion on the old T. and T. R.R. All the people of the area wen 
very nice, friendly, helpful and considerate of others — 
another Shangri La! 

About three miles southeast of Tecopa, you could drop 
down a road into a beautiful valley with a stream of water 
flowing through green fields and trees, called the China 
Ranch. At night the big Louisiana Bull Frogs would sing in 
their basso profundo voices in a steady rhythm that made 
sleeping a second choice. And were they good eating! The 
China Ranch was owned by a retired movie mogul named Bill 
Greer. Some of the guests he had there were famous artists of 
the movies at that time, such as Bill Boyd (Hopalong Cas¬ 
sidy). 

Many families who lived in the area worked at the Noon¬ 
day Mine and the talc mines around the area. 
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The heaviest concentration of ranches seems to have been in the northern part of Inyo County, although they went as far south 
as Olancha. Stories in this chapter are of ranching incidents or of families whose whole life was ranching. The first settlers had to 
contend with large herds of cattle, driven over the passes from the gold country on the west side of the Sierras because of lack of 
feed, but one theme seems predominant — hard work — from little boys and girls to grandparents, everyone had his job to do. 
The pride of attaining a full larder for the winter was everyone’s aim and goal. 


THE KISPERT RANCH ON GEORGES CREEK 

By Gussie M. Wood 

In 1859 John Kispert and a friend passed through Owens 
Valley on their way to Southern California to do some trap¬ 
ping. Mr. Kispert was so impressed with the area he returned 
in 1861, locating on Georges Creek on some 400 acres and 
claimed water rights on all the water in Georges Creek. Later 
he shared the water with some close neighbors in the area. The 
creek was named after a Paiute of knowledge and high esteem 
called “Chief George”. Chief George also had a small ranch 
and water rights on Georges Creek near the Kispert ranch 
that he later sold to John Kispert. 

Here John Kispert cleared the rocks from some land near 
the creek and built a small home plastered with adobe, con¬ 
structed a rock cellar, cleared and tilled some acreage which 
yielded barley. The barley was marketed in Aurora at 36C a lb. 
The grain served human as well as equine life — the humans 
parched it for use in lieu of coffee. In 1869, Mr. Kispert 
returned to Minnesota to get his 16 year old bride, Augusta 
Engel — travelling by horse and wagon, via Benton to Reno, 
and then on by train. 

Pioneer life was one of hardships and year-long work for 
husband and wife. Field work was mostly hand labor with 
some horse drawn home made equipment. Land had to be 
cleared, and fences built. Mr. Kispert built one out of rocks he 
took from the land-clearing, and the fence stands on the ranch 
to this day. Ditches were dug by man power and crops 
Wanted, cultivated and harvested by hand labor. The women 
of the house were busy with family, working a garden, making 
>ieced or plain quilts, braiding rugs from worn garments, 
■oing al| the sewing for the family, knitting sweaters, caps, 
lockings and gloves. They had to clean and card their own 
vool for knitting and wool bats were used in the quilts they 
nade. 

Most of their food had to be canned, dried or preserved for 
/inter use. Root cellars were common in those days. They 
msisted of a large hole dug in the ground which was lined 
ith straw. Root vegetables, when harvested were put in com- 
irtments in this hole. A stove pipe was inserted for air circu- 
tion and the hole mounded over with dirt. The vegetables 


were dug out as needed. Squash and pumpkins were stored in 
cellars or even in unheated rooms in the house. Only staples 
were bought from the stores — flour/sugar, salt, tea and cof¬ 
fee. Me^it was secured from what they raised or by hunting the 
area around the farms. Farmers cured their own pork, made 
their jerkey, corned beef, made mince meat, head cheese, 
pickled pigs feet, sausage, cottage cheese and cheese from 
their cow’s milk. Little was wasted in those days. Housewives 
made their own soap. They also served as mid-wives, often, 
and were always ready to help neighbors in time of sickness 
and need. 

The Kisperts went through the big earthquake of 1872, but 
fared little damage to their adobe plastered house. In later 
years, when lumber was more readily available a lovely ranch 
house was built much on the same plans as the Engel home in 
Minnesota, where Mrs. Kispert was born and raised. Fruit 
tree seedlings and grape cuttings were sent from Minnesota 
and planted on the Kispert ranch, giving them a nice vineyard 
and orchard. 

Seven children were born to the Kisperts, five living to 
adulthood. Mr. Kispert served as school trustee to the Geor¬ 
ges Creek schools from 1883 until his death in 1901. Some of 



Kispert Ranch. John Shepard and wife, Mr. and Mrs. John Kispert. 
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the early teachers of these schools roomed and boarded with 
the Kisperts. Freight wagons in and out of the valley also 
made overnight stops here to rest and feed their animals. 

After the death of Mr. Kispert, his wife carried on with the 
ranch but soon sold it to her son, Charles. She then moved 
into Independence where she purchased a home from Mr. 
Edwards on Edwards Street, just north of the Commanders 
House. Here she took in boarders, and roomers and did sew¬ 
ing for a living. In the early 1920’s she sold this home to the 
City of Los Angeles and left the area. She visited some of her 
sisters, but in her failing years she returned to Bishop to live 
with her daughter, Ida Shelly. Here she passed away in 1931 
— four days short of her 80th birthday. We all owe a lot to 
these brave and stalworth pioneers. 


RANCH LIFE IN THE BISHOP AREA 

By Alden J. Plumley 

I am Alden J. Plumley. I grew up in the Bishop area, being 
educated in the Bishop schools, and graduated from Bishop 
Union High School in 1924. The following reminiscences rel¬ 
ate to some of the Plumley family, and early years in Inyo 
County. 

My grandfather, Appleton Plumley, had 160 acres home¬ 
steaded, next to his brother, Homer Plumley’s homestead, 
where I grew up. My grandfather died before I knew him, and 
his ranch was sold to the Frank Shaw Land and Cattle Com¬ 
pany. My brother, Sanford, and I stopped more than once at 
our grandfather’s old home site, when hunting ducks in a large 
pond nearby. We could easily tell where the house had stood, 
by trees in a row and a foundation stone here and there. 

Great-uncle Homer and Grandfather Appleton came from 
Eastern Canada, where in their early twenties, they were 
attracted by the promise of gold and silver in Virginia City, 
Nevada. My Aunt, Cora Amy Plumley, daughter of Homer, 
was born there. The brothers soon gave up mining, and 
moved to the Bishop area. There they took up the land previ¬ 
ously mentioned. 

I well remember my Uncle Homer saying that when he and 
Appleton looked down upon the greenness of Round Valley 
and Bishop from the top of Sherwin Hill, he thought it the 
prettiest sight he had ever seen, and decided to live there. He 
did, until he died in about 1922, at the age of 83. 

My father, Sanford H. Plumley, a brother, and two sisters 
were born on the Appleton Plumley homestead. 

One of the sisters, Lois, married William Brockman, of 
West Bishop. The Brockman property, 3 miles west of Bishop, 
dates back to Mose Brockman, William and John’s father. In 
about 1922, my Aunt Cora Plumley, married John F. Brock¬ 
man, the brother of the William Brockman who married my 
Aunt Lois, years before. They, too, lived on the old Brockman 
home site where John was an apiarist, and later put in a gaso¬ 
line station, store, and motel. Following John’s death, Arthur 
Brockman, Lois and William’s son, took over the business, at 
the request of Aunt Cora. Arthur expanded and improved the 
business. Aunt Cora lived there alone in her house until 4he 
died in the mid-1940’s, surrounded by Arthur and his family. 
Arthur Brockman’s son, William A. Brockman, now lives and 
operates a service station, store, and motel on five acres, 
which was the old Brockman home. 


My brother Sanford died in 1953. He had worked for years 
as a lineman for the power company. 

My Great-uncle Homer Plumley’s ranch, three miles from 
Bishop, and about an equal distance from Laws, was contigu¬ 
ous to the Shaw ranch, Farington, McCrosky and Dehy. In 
addition to neighborly visits, not only among those nearby, 
but others farther away, such as the Cashbaughs and Sum¬ 
mers, families got together every now and then for little par¬ 
ties. These consisted of talking, card playing (such as high-five 
pedro, whist, and later, five hundred). Of course, as the eve¬ 
ning wore on, the women folk brought out the food which 
each had brought. There was lots of cake, home-made ice 
cream (still in the freezer), fried chicken, salads, and ham 
cured with real salt brine and smoke. In those days one could, 
and did, hang a ham, or side of bacon, in the kitchen. It kept 
well for days. The flavor was quite different too — much bet¬ 
ter — than the ham and bacon now. 

We had no refrigerators, but each ranch had a cellar for 
storing vegetables, milk for a short time, fruit, and a great 
variety of home canning. Our cellar was under the house and 
approached by a trap door in the kitchen floor. John Dehy 
had a sod cellar separate from the house, which kept things 
well. Sod outbuildings were not at all unusual in the Valley 
when I was a boy. 

We depended on horses for all our farm work and transpor¬ 
tation until 1922, when we obtained a model T Ford. When 
the weather was at freezing, we drained the water from the 
radiator each night, as there was no anti-freeze. Next day we 
filled it with hot water, to make starting easier. Quite often, on 
real cold days, we jacked up a hind wheel to be able to crank 
it. It was considerable of an event when Harry Shaw bought a 
tractor to supplement horses, which he still used for most of 
the ranch work. 

There was no plumbing at our place. A pump in the yard 
provided our household water. Among the daily chores, my 
brother and I had to get in the wood, water and milk the cows, 
and feed stock in the winter. All our wood, consisting of black 
willow, cottonwood, and poplar, was grown on the place. As 
soon as Sanford and I were able to do so, we cut all the wood 
in the fall for our next year’s needs — usually about 8 cords. 
Boys on ranches learned to use an axe, saw, shovel, hoe, grub¬ 
bing hoe, and pitch-fork, when quite young, in those days. 

For cooking and heat, we used a large kitchen range and 
fireplace. During the winter, all of us wore long underwear, 
preferably of wool, and usually a sweater when in the house. 
The fireplace was a good one, but it tended to warm the part 
of the body directly exposed to it and leave the other part of 
the body a bit chilly. 

Insulation as we know it now did not exist. More houses 
than not were unpainted.. Ours was one of these. We 
depended upon kerosene lamps for lighting. I can remember 
my Aunt Cora washing chimneys, trimming wicks, and filling 
lamps from a five-gallon can of kerosene, which she bought in 
Bishop. Although some of the neighbors finally had one of 
those hand-cranked telephones, into which one called Cen¬ 
tral, and then, talked, we never had one. True, we lived “close 
to the soil” and mainly raised hay and livestock and, to be 
sure, everyone had a garden and fruit trees, yet it was a good 
life. We always had plenty to eat and wear, and could go 
where we really wanted to go, which wasn’t far. If someone 
wanted to go outside the Valley, he usually went to the station 
in Laws. There he bought a ticket on the narrow-gauge rail- 
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road (the “Slim Princess”), which connected with the broad 
gauge farther South, and at Mina, Nevada, to the North. 

Our house was made of lumber, sawed at Mono Mills. 
Uncle Homer used to haul supplies to Bodie with two wagons 
when the ranch work was done in the spring and summer. On 
the way back, he would pick up a load of lumber at Mono 
Mills. He came down the old Sherwin Hill dirt road into 
Round Valley. This road was a toll road at the time, and one 
paid his fee to Sherwin, who had built the road and had his 
ranch house and toll depot at the foot of the grade, on Rock 
Creek. Some of the old road can still be seen quite far west of 
the present fine highway. It is located quite near a large can¬ 
yon in places. Some places are so steep, it makes one wonder 
how the old-timers were able to get up and down it. Don’t 
confuse the old dirt toll road with segments of black top still 
there from the much-later improved road, which since has 
given way to the new road now in use. 

By the time of World War I, a number of people had auto¬ 
mobiles, which they drove on dirt roads. The best roads were 
graveled. Some of the main highways were being paved with 
asphalt, by man power, and some horses. Dirt was moved 
with the Fresno Scraper. 

I remember a trip by automobile to Los Angeles, in 1922. 
One left Bishop, mainly by dirt road, and did not get onto 
paved road until Palmdale. When we took our trip, it was 
about the first of January. Rain had fallen, and we were 
forced to use chains for miles. We left Bishop at daylight and 
arrived at the Rosalyn Hotel, in Los Angeles, well after dark. 

Many people preferred to drive from Bishop to Little Lake, 
about 175 miles. They would stay the night and then proceed 
for around 125 miles to Los Angeles the next day. If one were 
stopped by the side of the road with car trouble, or stuck in 
the mud or sand, anyone coming along would stop and help 
you. Ranchers along the way also pulled more than one stuck 
car out with a team of horses — and free of charge, more 
often than not. 

I am retired now, and live in Sparks, Nevada. I still have 
fond memories of the Valley, and warm thoughts of the peo¬ 
ple I knew there. 

A PIONEER RECORD 

By John E. Jones 

I, John E. Jones, was born August 7th, 1822, near Swansea, 
South Wales. I came to America in the year of 1857.1 came to 
Carson City, Nevada, in 1862; to Round Valley in 1864. This 
valley. Bishop Creek and a portion of Big Pine to the Big Pine 
Creek, was then in Mono county; and in the year 1870 it was 
joined to Inyo County. Since ’64 I have been a resident of this 
valley, of which I intend to give the history to the best of my 
ability. 

When I came here the Indians were poor and destitute of 
food and clothing. Their general diet was taboose, pine nuts, 
rabbits, small fish and sometimes deer and mountain sheep 
from the mountains. Men and women were naked except for 
breech clouts. In cold weather the women had a kind of robe 
made from rabbit skins sewed. together with sinews. Their 
papooses, or babes, were carried on their backs under a kind 
of robe. They had very few horses then, and their weapons 
were bows and arrows. Few in the valley had guns, and one, 
called Big Sam, had a blanket. In the summer the mahalas 


would gather some elderberries; and in the autumn gather 
acorns. They had to go across the Sierras for them, towards 
the San Joaquin valley. 

Their dwellings were poor. In the summer time they used 
willow boughs with their ends in the ground and branches laid 
against them to shade the sun. In the winter they had some 
kind of a wigwam of willow boughs and thatched all around 
to the tops, about nine or ten feet in diameter, with one hole 
about two and a half feet square to go in and out. In the center 
it was about six or seven feet high, with the sides three feet. 
When cold they had little fires in the center and all sat or 
coiled around with their feet to the fire. It was a smokehouse 
indeed, and when they come out in the morning they were 
well tanned and stank of sagebrush smoke. 

For twenty years I have lived with these Indians and never 
had any trouble. I do right towards them as near as I know 
how. I know them and praise them for what they do right, and 
rebuke them for what they do wrong. They never molest me. I 
never had a lock and key on anything on my premises. My 
store room is thirty yards from the house, with most of the 
provisions we need in it, such as bacon, butter, cheese, sugar, 
eggs, etc., and never had a lock on it. The Indians around us 
know of it and very often come in to buy things. Considering 
their ignorance and poverty they are far better than I expected 
in honesty. I know they do wrong, are treacherous and 
revengeful but, to my knowledge, the cause of it is with the 
whites. The whites give them whiskey and make them drunk 
and do other wrong things to them, causing destruction to 
their tribes, something the Indians knew nothing about till the 
whites came among them. 

In March, ’65, I started the second time from Carson Val¬ 
ley, with three yoke of oxen and wagon loaded with seed grain 
of various kinds; also agricultural implements, cooking uten¬ 
sils and some food. This spring was uncommonly wet from so 
much rain, so that travel was tedious and slow. When I came 
to the Five-Mile House, the other side of Aurora, we found 
the road through the canyon all washed away so that we had 
to make a new road and were a week traveling five miles to 
Aurora. When we reached there in great fatigue we had to pay 
$25 for a little hay to feed our oxen that night. Then we had to 
unload and store away any amount of tools, stoves, etc. We 
put the stuff in a barn and never saw any of it afterwards. We 
did this because of 3Vi feet of snow we had to travel through 
the next day. This indeed was a great struggle but nevertheless 
we made it, at the expense of straining to death in exertion, 
one of my best oxen. 

When I came to this place I only had five oxen and no more 
than half the load I started with. After about six weeks on the 
road and traveling about 200 miles. 

It was now time to plow, but grass was late this year and 
what cattle I had were not very strong, and not enough, 
because I had heavy sod to plow. Before commencing, the 
next best ox died, and in a few days after another one was sto¬ 
len and left me with but three oxen. It looked rather dark to 
get the crop in but with firmness and perseverance we man¬ 
aged to borrow and beg a few yokes of cattle to plow about 
4'/ 2 acres of land. Here I sowed my wheat, the first in the val¬ 
ley. At this time there were about 5000 head of cattle and 
horses here, and on the 16th of June the stock pawed, hooked 
and tramped the ground until there was not a spear of grain to 
be seen. Some of the men told me then it was no use for me to 
try to raise grain where there were so many cattle on their old 
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range. I told them I would, or die on the spot. Then I fixed 
some willow boughs with their ends in the ground and an old 
wagon sheet over them for shelter, and there I watched with 
one eye open and the other shut night and day, driving and 
keeping the stock away till the crop ripened. At this time, 
remember, no flour in the country, and I was without bread 
for three months. All my food was taboose, pine nuts and 
occasionally some beef; but I felt well with great anticipation 
that it would all come out right. One day a man told me that I 
would starve without bread and I remember well I told him, 
“Never mind, the time would come when I have more bread 
than any one in the valley,” and I have realized the fact. 

Before cutting the grain I was called to go home to my fam¬ 
ily on business in Carson Valley and my brother, Thomas, 
who was then mining at Hot Springs, took charge of the crop 
and cut and stacked it. At this time I was preparing to sell out 
at Carson and move my family, wife and six children, to the 
new home. We arrived here in September, ’65, and were com¬ 
fortable in little stone cabin, 12x12 feet, eight in family. 

I brought with me my corn-cracker for us to grind my 
wheat for bread. This little mill we turned by a crank, my wife 
and I. At this time I made a little water wheel, fixed a belt to 
my mill and, believe me, I felt big when I could grind 300 or 
400 pounds of corn meal in a day. Necessity is the mother of 
invention. That winter 1 made shoes and clogs for my wife 
and children and self. Then I built a house. For this I hewed 
slabs at the sawmill and hauled them home and made a good 
house — kitchen, bedroom and granary. Then stable, corrals 
and fencing for a little pasture. Never tired from daylight till 
dark, with my brain quick and full of inventions, making 
plans, counting cost and going to work with energy and deter¬ 
mination till 1 would accomplish what I intended. To this day 
I will venture to say that in twenty years I have never failed in 
one thing that I said I would do, although at the time when I 
started so-and-so I was poor and destitute and many laughed 
and scorned me when I mentioned my plans, especially when 
I said I would build a gristmill, etc. But I have finished all my 
plans and now realize a good competency at my age of 63 
years. But remember that I have no “can’t” in my book, and 
never give up till I reach the mark, building my own houses, 
painting and graining, etc. Common sense, good judgment 
and curtailing expenses have made me what I am financially. 

I mention this of my experiences not to boast of myself, but 
for the benefit of beginners and pioneers of new countries. 
Just think of my wife making candles, sugar, molasses, starch, 
and even I and the children cutting and burning green cotton¬ 
wood to have ashes for her to make soap, and I got deer skins 
to make coats and pants! 

The valley is the northwest portion of Inyo county, worthy 
of the name, “Round Valley,” and contains about 7000 acres 
of land, about half in cultivation. A great portion of the west 
side is a gravelly, elevated ridge to the Sierra Nevada moun¬ 
tains which are 13,337 feet above the level of the sea. The val¬ 
ley is about 5000 feet higher than the sea. The soil is produc¬ 
tive for wheat, oats, barley and corn and vegetables in general. 
We raise good fruit, apples, peaches, plums, apricots, etc., but 
not very profitable for grapes. The early and late frosts are a 
detriment to fruit every year, but when we do have fruit it is 
good. 

The average per acre of wheat is 1200 to 1700 pounds, and 
the other grain the same. We have raised a ton per acre. The 
soil varies, some being sandy, some adobe, some gravelly and 


the center of the valley black vegetable soil. 

No valley in California is provided with water more natu¬ 
rally than this. Pine creek is a large one at the center west, and 
originates from springs and snow from the Sierra Nevadas, 
When we need to irrigate the creek is high with an abundance 
of water, the most clear and delicious in the world. At the 
north end of the valley is Rock creek, coming around the Sier¬ 
ras and out of the south end of Long Valley through a deep 
cut in lava rock eight or nine miles, the same quality of water. 

This is used by the north end of this valley for irrigation. Then 
another creek from the Sierras, rounding down a ridge to the 
south end of the valley for the farms on that side; the same 
quality of water and an abundance of it. 

On the sandy and gravelly land alfalfa is grown in abun 
dance, two crops a year. This we feed our cattle in the winter 
as the cattle are kept in the summer in Long Valley. The bot 
tom grass is not very nutritious for cattle, but better for j 
horses. 

Most all the farms are fenced with sod fences and willows | 
growing out of the sod. Good farmhouses with barns and out 
buildings, poultry, hogs, orchards with plenty of good fruit in 
the summer, the prettiest valley in California. We have a good 
schoolhouse and good school. No lawyer, no doctor and no 
preacher in the valley. We live in peace and plenty. I have a 
grist mill not far from the center of the valley on the west side 
and grind from 200 to 300 tons of wheat per year to good flour 
for use in this valley and its surroundings. No mining in here 
although there are quartz ledges northwest and south of here 

The people are not religious but liberal and very benevolent. 
********** 

The above article was never finished down to the time of the death of its 
writer. He wrote it in 1885, 12 years prior to his death. His good wife followed 
him to the grave on the 9th day of June, 1899. She was indeed a brave pionee^ 
woman who always strove with might and main to do right. She brought up 
her children in the way in which they ought to grow and never shirked a dut> 
no matter how menial. In crossing the plains to the West, she pushed a smal 
handcart a great portion of the distance, hauling her children in that mannei 
Her first husband died en route and she married Mr. Jones in Utah. The Mor 
mons robbed her of a great deal of clothing and other valuables after her hus¬ 
band died and before she was married again. Her life was filled with sacrifice 
after sacrifice for her dear ones. 

HARRY SHAW, 1869-1925 

By Clara Shaw Eddy 

Harry Shaw, my father, oldest child and only son of Frank 
and Clara Shaw spent his entire life in Bishop except for a 
short time in Stockton attending business college, and for the 
last years of his life when his illness necessitated the sale of 
our ranch and we moved to San Francisco. 

Harry learned ranching from his father. It was one of his 
responsibilities to escort cattle shipments to market. On a 
return trip in 1900 he noticed two attractive Canadian girls, 
Florence Alfretta Arnold and Veria McCuish, en route to 
Bishop. Being rather formal, the girls were fussy about intro¬ 
ductions, but Daddy made the grade. The girls were headed 
for the Tom McLeod Place, just east of the Shaw ranch! 
Daddy rerouted his tickets to go along. The girls spent more 
than a year in Bishop and had many suitors. Daddy squired 
Florence and in 1902 there took place a fashionable High 
Noon Wedding in Parkhill, Canada. The alfalfa patch three 
miles Southeast of the Frank Shaw house was the site of a new 
home for Harry and Florence. There I was born in 1903. What 
a childhood I had! 
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Frank Shaw Family Gathering: Top Row: Mrs. Frank Shaw, Margie 
Shaw Millner, Mrs. W. Birchin, Mrs. Grover. Middle Row: Frankie 
Shaw Birchim, Alma Shaw Shuey. Front Row: Frank Shaw holding 
Asenath Shaw, James Birchim, Harold Birchim, Frank Millner, 
Clara Shaw, Harry Shaw, 1909. 


The Frank Shaw Land and Cattle Company was formed, 
the most extensive operation of its kind in Inyo and Mono 
County. Grandpa lived only a few more years. Daddy and 
Grandma and my three aunts carried on. Daddy was the Pres¬ 
ident of the Frank Shaw Land and Cattle Company. As a 
young girl I had a pet horse, Slivers, circus trained. When a 
band played. Slivers danced and pranced, and was he fast! 
We rode to Bishop to school, as did most of the children. The 
Plumley Boys, the Williams Children and we two Shaws 
would race from Bill Slee’s corner to Bishop Creek about a 
mile and a half. Yes, with Slivers we won. 

My younger sister Asenath and I had a Piute Indian child 
for a playmate on the ranch. Helen Chatovich still lives in 
West Bishop and crusades for Indian Rights. 

Grandma Shaw and I had a wonderful relationship. Some¬ 
how I always seemed to please her. She heartily approved of 
my marriage to Arnold Eddy in 1928. She was very protective. 
I remember one time visiting her in Benton, then still a rough 
town. Before my very eyes a drunken Indian shot and killed 
the driver of a wagon drawn by two pair of horses. I was 
swinging from the front gate! Grandma rushed out, pulled me 
off the gate, post haste, and took me to cover. 

Father had work hands on the ranch from all nations. 
Among them, a German, Pete Ferinbaugh, an irrigator. Lewis 
Neal from England fed the cattle; Jack Fisher from Ireland, 
handyman; Pete Sicilly, Switzerland, had charge of dairy cat¬ 
tle. And in the cook house, we had a Chinese cook Sing with a 
long que. The Henry Chatovich family had a village on the 
ranch. Henry was top cow puncher. Minnie washed and 
ironed for Mother. Her daughter was my playmate. Sally, 
mother of Minnie, was garden-weeder. Wages were about a 


dollar a day until haying time when stackers got two dollars. 
One time on a cattle shipping trip to San Francisco, father was 
short-handed so he sent George, an Indian. The cow punchers 
had a terrible time with him on the trip because he was afraid 
of the train, and in San Francisco he was afraid of streetcars, 
the elevators and hotel facilities. He was dubbed San Fran¬ 
cisco George. The tribe members thought him crazy when he 
related to them what he saw and did. Father had to go to the 
Indian camp and explain that San Francisco George was 
really being truthful. 

Cattle buyers would arrange to arrive at the ranch late 
afternoon so as to stay overnight and get two delicious ranch 
meals prepared by the capable Sing, he with the long que. 

Father had an office room in the house with such luxuries 
as a telephone, a roll-top desk, an Oliver typewriter and a safe. 
The safe was always a mystery to us children. 

To have telephone service, father had to put up a line of 
telephone poles. The neighbors helped themselves to the use 
of this convenience and in windy or stormy weather, the wires 
would get crossed and we would have trouble on our number 
74W. 

We raised sheep as well as cattle; also horses, pigs, chickens 
and turkeys. During lambing time we children were kept busy 
keeping the lambs fed if the mothers died. 


m m if 



On Harry Shaw Ranch, 1910. Mr. and Mrs. Harry Shaw, Clara and 
Asenath. 


Sheep shearing time always had some drama. I have a dis¬ 
tinct memory of a party we had when I was 15. My town 
(Bishop) friends were invited. Lewis Neal hitched the big roan 
team to the hay wagon and picked up the guests at the school- 
house. Fun was had singing, playing games and seeing the 
sheep shearing. Mother had prepared a delicious supper, but 
we ate in the dark. Our light came from father’s Super Delco 
System, his pride and joy because it produced enough light to 
have a bulb in each room but the lights went out. One of the 
smart alec boys had gone to the Delco plant and put it out of 
commission. Father became very unhappy. 

We had a little pond on the ranch. Because of the cattle, the 
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ranch was posted “no trespassing — no shooting”. Said sign 
was ignored, particularly in duck season and father would ride 
repeatedly to the pond. On seeing him approach, the trespas¬ 
sers would run or hide. On one occasion, Art Phelps said he 
went under water to hide, nearly froze to death and con¬ 
tracted pneumonia. 

Then the War came. The government took all our wheat 
flour, corn and wool. After some years the ranch was reim¬ 
bursed from Federal funds. But during the War years, with 
inferior things to cook, our tempermental cook was at his wits 
end. 

And the ranch bell, it was a big one and rang loud, used, of 
course, to time the days program. But also, any unusual ring¬ 
ing meant NEWS and farmers would come from far and near. 
When it tolled the War’s ending it set off a gigantic celebra¬ 
tion. 



Party on Harry Shaw Ranch, 1919: Top Row: Arthur Phelps, Ros 
Green, George Winham, George Green, David Kelso. Front Row: 
Jean Shaw, Florence Collitt, Clara Watterson, Minnie Little, Ruth 
Hampton. 


Twelve years after my birth Mother and Father gave Sister 
Asenath and me a present — a brown eyed baby doll. Sister 
Jean, born in 1915. Three years later came the first son, our 
brother Frank, named after his grandfather. At last a son, 
much to my father’s delight. 

By this time Father had let himself become dreadfully 
involved with the big ranch, a bank presidency and Chair¬ 
manship of the Irrigation District. Illness overtook him and 
the fact that Los Angeles City was buying up water rights and 
taking over properties in the valley in checkerboard fashion 
greatly distressed him. He up and sold the ranch to Will 
Symonds, much against Mother’s will who pleaded with him 
to have a foreman take over until his health was better. 


So — we moved to San Francisco and it was a very sad day 
for a little girl who had to sell and part with her most treas¬ 
ured possession, the horse Slivers who had been part of every 
day of her life. 

Regretfully Father’s health did not improve. Surgery in 
1920 for chronic appendicitis, which should have been 
detected earlier, helped little. He passed away in 1925, a man 
still in his middle fifties. 

A fine and capable, well trained boy became a great man, 
an outstanding citizen, loved, respected and admired by all 
who had the privilege to know him. Yes, he was sure a great 
Dad. 

Much of the Shaw land is now the Bishop Airport, but the 
very nice Gus Cashbaugh, a neighbor, still points out some of 
the remains. It is fitting to close my “Shaw Story” with his 
“Old Gate”. 


OLD GATE 

By W. A. Cashbaugh 

This old gate has weathered many years of heat, cold, wind, 
rain and snow. 

It was built by the Frank Shaw Land and Cattle Company 
in the early 1880’s, and was the gateway into a large field of 
several hundred acres of irrigated meadows, where tons of 
grass hay were cut, raked into piles, and loaded on buckrakes 
to be hauled to the stack yards where they were stacked by 
hay nets. 

The property was - known as the Lake Field, as the irrigation 
water made three ponds, or lakes. The Shaw Company’s head¬ 
quarters were in the southeast part of the field, and consisted 
of a two-story residence, with barns, corrals and an orchard. 

All that now remains of the headquarters is some rock from 
the foundation and several live pear trees; some posts and 
wire can be found at three of the stack yards. Some of the 
places that were once meadows are now overgrown with brush 
and willows. 

The Shaw Land and Cattle Company was the largest lan¬ 
downer, cattle and mule raiser in northern Inyo County, and 
had large freight wagons. The Lake Field was a holding field 
for cattle, and many a cowboy got off his horse to open and 
shut the gate. Thousands of cattle went through this gate. In 
the early days, the cattle were driven to Adobe Meadows, but 
in later years to Long Valley. The stage coaches passed by this 
gate, as well as horses and buggies, express wagons, oxen 
teams, twenty-mule teams hauling machinery to the power 
plants, and large wagons loaded with grain from Round Val¬ 
ley. Now automobiles, busses and trucks pass by. 

You can see this gate two and one-half miles north of 
Bishop on Highway 6 where it curves — the gate is on the 
south side of the highway. Just think — this gate is as old as 
the Railroad Depot at Laws. 

When the field was being irrigated, wild geese on their flight 
north in the spring would light on the lakes and rest and feed 
for a few days, and the ducks, blackbirds, and meadowlarks 
made their nests there. A small herd of deer still makes its 
home on the property. 

Editors note: The old gate is now in the Bishop Museum in Laws. 
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THE RANCH OF MANY HOBBIES 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

A monument to the memory of Joe Walker, the pathfinder, 
was erected in Olancha, California, in the late forties. It is on 
Highway 395. This article does not concern the marker, but 
rather the Ranch that is directly behind it, the one time home 
of the George A. Brown family. The house itself was a land¬ 
mark, being at that time one of the few in the Valley that was 
built prior to the Earthquake of 1872. Across its face was a 
huge crack caused by the big shake, and it had been plastered 
and replastered to renew its strength. It was built of dobe 
brick. The dobe was taken from the meadow east of the house, 
mixed with grass and molded. The whole thing was then plas¬ 
tered with a mixture of sand and ashes. So well was it done 
that the building withstood the ravages of weather for nearly a 
century. At the time notes were taken for this article the fam¬ 
ily lived in a newer section of the house as the old part was 
considered unsafe. A hand pump stood in the front yard, 
which was later replaced by a power pump and a pump house. 

George A. Brown was born in the old house in the eighteen 
eighties. The place once belonged to Sheriff Passmore who 
was killed in the early days in Lone Pine, and came to the 
Browns through Mrs. Passmore who was George’s aunt. The 
patent to the land, signed by Ulysses S. Grant, then President 
of the United States, is a prized possession of the family. Mr. 
Brown is a man of many hobbies. 

Some years prior to this time he became interested in four 



horned sheep, and in the late forties obtained a ram from the 
southern part of old Mexico. This ram had heavy black wool 
with a thin overcoating of long black hair. He had yellow eyes, 
and with the four horns, two up and two down he was an 
oddlooking creature. The Navaho Indians hold these sheep to 
be sacred and a symbol of wealth and prosperity. Mr. Brown 
was greatly pleased that in the year I talked to him his small 
flock of sheep had seventeen lambs and four had the sire’s 
four horns. 

Another of Mr. Brown’s hobbies was braiding bridle reins. 
When he was a boy of twelve, a roving cowhand, Dave Cole 
by name, taught him the rudiments of the art and he himself 
developed it through the years. He used tanned calf skins and 
turned out a beautifully finished product. 

On the south of the pleasant ranch living room, which fea¬ 
tured tanned cowhides, mounted deer heads, elk and steer 
horns, was a small sun room in which Mr. Brown grew house 
plants. Mrs. Brown said that she claimed only one, a rubber 
plant, the rest were his. His oxalis was blooming at the time I 
was there, and more abundant blooms I have never seen. He 
gave me a weird cactus from his collection. 

Mr. Brown could play any musical instrument you could 
name, and by ear, and had a large collection of horns and a 
variety of stringed instruments. At one time he had been the 
village fiddler and played at all the country dances. 

Around the corrals were a flock of quail which the Browns 
protected and fed during the winter months. He showed me 
the hide of a fox that he and his son had shot not long before. 
The covey of quail had been diminishing in size and they had 
found the reason. This fox had made his home in a hole in a 
cottonwood tree and had been preying on them from the secu¬ 
rity of his hideout. 

The Browns had two children; George, who was fifteen at 
the time and loved all kinds of motors, and Lenise, who was 
eleven and the domestic type. Often the whole family went 
with their cattle when they took them to the summer range at 
Monache. 

And now, last but not least, of the interesting features of 
this family. A couple of years before this time, a boy who was 
staying at the ranch went out to do the early morning chores, 
when what should he find but a young cub bear in the yard. In 
an attempt to capture the young derelict, they chased him to 
the top of the very tallest cottonwood tree. After jumping 
from limb to limb to elude his pursuers, he was finally caught 
and chained. No doubt his mother had been killed in the 
mountains a few miles west of the ranch and the little orphan 
had followed the stream in search of food. At first he was no 
problem to feed, but as the months went by he grew from a 
fifteen pound cub to a one hundred and fifty pound wild ani¬ 
mal, with ever increasing size and drain on the larder, for his 
appetite, though not particular, was sizable. Mrs. Brown had 
tried to give him to zoos and to private parties. Several were 
interested but none ever carpe for him. Hundreds of tourists 
stopped every day to see him, and there were few local people 
who at one time or another did not stop. It was because of the 
bear that 1 discovered the many unusual features of this ranch 
of many hobbies. Many months later I heard that the bear 
had escaped. The Browns would have turned him loose them¬ 
selves when he was able to take care of himself, but were 
afraid that he would prey on the cattle and sheep in the neigh¬ 
borhood. 

Years after this Mr. Brown’s sight began to fail, so they 
decided to sell the ranch and move to Lone Pine. They were 
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George Brown and Four-Horned Sheep 




able to find a place on the edge of town where they could keep 
their horses in an adjoining pasture, but the sheep they kept in 
their own back yard. Many the youngster who has been enter¬ 
tained by watching the frolicking lambs as they passed by. 

Mr. Brown died in 1974, but in his own quiet way he is one 
of California’s interesting people to be remembered. 



Ada Brown and Pet Bear 


A LONEJACK 

Submitted by Gladys Jewett, Written in 1886 

A few years ago, two long-eared Jacks made their appear¬ 
ance in the Valley. After demolishing tin cans, old boots and 
other contraptions, the two pets one day aspired to eliminate a 
barbed wire fence. With ears erect they made an attack, strad¬ 
dling the wire donkey fashion, determined to kick off the 
barbs! Result, a barbed wire triumphant! One dead donkey 
sawed in two, the other fearfully mutilated. The surviving pet, 
the lone Jack, still hops around on three legs. His vocal organs 
are unimpaired and powerful. When the sonorous brute toots 
his horn, the whole Valley nods obeisance. Within four miles 
of this incomparable bird, you swear; whenever he opens his 
mouth. The perfect rhythm of his voice — trembling, the earth 
rolls out. You swear that a whole pot-full of boiling grease, 
mixed with a keg of hot shingle nails, is gurgling down his 
throat. He squeals and roars by jerks through all the known 
and unknown octaves. Sensitive women inquire, “How long 
does a donkey live”? 


BROTHERS AND BRIDES “GO WEST” 

By John Glanville Dixon 

It was early in 1892 that Galen Dixon from Iowa, while 
studying law at Harvard, was overdoing, so that doctors 
advised him to drop the course for a while and work actively 
outdoors. Fortunately, at that juncture, he received a letter 
from his brother. Will Dixon, from California, telling of a val¬ 
ley of unbelievable beauty and promise for agriculture and 
mining. “I think you should take the advice of Horace Gree¬ 
ley and ‘Go West, young man’! This is a region you will love 
— it's good for both body and soul!” 

After thinking this over, Galen penned a letter to a Miss 
Sarah Glanville, whom he had met at Cedar Falls College, 
Iowa, and to whom he had become engaged. “Dear Sadie”, he 
wrote, telling of his possible change of plans, and why, then 


adding, “This seems too good a chance to secure and develop 
property, to pass up. I think that I should at least go out to 
investigate, and I would dearly love to take you along. But, 
since this is considerably different from what we had in mind 
when I asked if you would be willing to become a city attor¬ 
ney’s wife, I must admit that you should be given a lady’s right 
to change your mind, but I do hope you won’t!” 

To this Sadie promptly replied, “Dear Galen, there was 
only one thing that caused me to hesitate. That was the pro¬ 
spect of becoming a city-bound lawyer’s wife. You perhaps 
forgot that I grew up in a little sod house on the prairie near 
Leoti, Kansas, so, you see, I was quite a pioneer and believe 
that I do not exactly wish to outgrow it. Besides, that beautiful 
valley in California your brother writes about sounds wonder¬ 
ful to me. If that is where you wish to go, I do too. What are 
we waiting for?” 

Galen had indeed found the right girl for him. He promptly 
returned to Cedar Falls, where they were happily married. 
After a short honeymoon, they gathered a few things together 
and took the train West. The trip was similar to the one his 
brother. Will, and bride, had taken four years earlier. 

Finally, they were aboard the wood-burning, narrow-gauge 
“Slim Princess”. As they moved slowly past the silver mining 
districts of Nevada, noting some prospect holes along the hill¬ 
sides, Sadie brought out from her handbag a small package 
which she carefully unwrapped, disclosing an attractive cal- 
cite crystal cluster. “Your brother wrote of the remarkable 
geology and variety of minerals surrounding the valley we are 
headed for. Don’t you suppose we might have a son someday 
who will become interested in minerals? This is for him!” she 



Galen Dixon 
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Sarah Dixon, Mother Dixon, or “Ma Dick,” as everyone called her. 


said. In about four years, I appeared, and several years later I 
was presented with the crystals. This was the beginning of my 
lifelong avocation; the study of geology, rocks and minerals, 
and is my most highly prized specimen, of a quite considera¬ 
ble collection acquired through life to my present age, 80 
years. 

As the train wound slowly on, over steep grades, it finally 
came to a halt at a level area where some Indians were waiting 
to throw pinon wood into the tender of the wood-burning 
locomotive. This gave the newly-weds a chance to get off and 
walk to a slight rise, where they obtained a view they would 
never forget. In front, and below them, lay a peaceful valley, 
stretching as far as they could see to the south. To the left 
were the rounded sides and summits of the Inyo Range, 
reaching southward like a row of great folded purses, tinged 
with alpenglow. To the right, the snow-crowned glory of the 
rugged Sierra Nevadas was spreading a silent benediction of 
shadows across the valley floor and up the sides of the Inyo 
Range. They stood there transfixed, speechless, for this, they 
knew, must be the beautiful Owens Valley that Brother Will 
had written about, and it was love at first sight! When at last 
Galen could speak, he said, “You know, Sadie, the gold, sil¬ 
ver, and other mines of the West are gradually being worked 
out, leaving of coal mines and oil wells will also gradually dis¬ 
appear, but the ‘white gold’ of the snowy Sierra, through the 


foresight of a kind Creator, is annually replaced.” Pointing to 
the snow-capped range, he said, “There is California’s real 
Mother Lode, a wealth of water, which cannot be taken 
away”. — (or so he thought!) 

Abruptly, they were awakened from their reverie by the bell 
and whistle of the “Princess”. They saw the two Indians 
wildly waving to them to hurry. They managed to reach the 
slowly-starting train, just in time for the friendly natives to 
help them aboard the rear-view platform. The four stood, 
laughing and waving a farewell to each other, until their car 
passed from sight around the bend. They didn’t mind in the 
least the pitch that had been left on their clothing, for hadn’t 
those hands worked hard, gathering and delivering that pinon 
wood, and hadn’t those waving hands prevented them from 
being left? Apparently, none of the train crew had seen them 
leaving. 

It was not long before they reached Laws and took the 
stagecoach to Bishop, leaving the “Princess” to proceed on, 
past Alvord and Kearsarge, to Keeler and the Reward and 
Cerro Gordo Mines. The Galen Dixons found temporary 
lodging in town, and finally selected the Sunland District, 
about three miles southwest of Bishop to settle down. 

Father’s brother, William G. Dixon, had come west to take 
the position of Principal at the Inyo Academy, (his wife, Mat- 
tie, taught there also) a Methodist Mission School in 1889, 
later turned over to Bishop for the Bishop High School. He 
had now returned to his real profession, that of Civil Engi¬ 
neer. He had surveyed and helped to build the Owens River 
Canal to the Sunland area. Will soon decided to move to Big 
Pine to settle, it being a more central place from which to sur¬ 
vey other areas of the valley and county. He and his oldest 
son, John, would often go out on exhausting, hazardous sur¬ 
veying jaunts, such as over the Inyo Range into Deep Springs, 
Panamint or Death Valleys. On these trips they would take a 
light rig, outfit it with a team of mules, and follow the poor, 
dimly-marked roads as far as they could, then unhitch the 
team and use the mules for pack animals to reach their desti¬ 
nation, such as a mine, far back in the mountains. On some of 
these trips, it was a close call to find enough water for them¬ 
selves and the mules and to return alive! 

He and my father helped to construct a waterwheel saw on 
Big Pine Creek, with which Galen sawed some of the lumber 
he used to construct their first small dwelling in Sunland. He 
planted some alfalfa fields and fruit trees. It was there I was 
born, a native son, in 1896, to become a companion to my sis¬ 
ter Mary, then two years old. 

It was in this period that Father hired an Indian, to help 
with irrigation, haying, etc. He was generally known by his 
acquired name. Bob Shaw, but Father preferred to call him by 
his Mono Tribal name, Tishana (Tish-a’na). I still have many 
fond memories of our times together. 

One of these was when flocks of sheep were being driven to 
graze, through the sagebrush above the Canal, on their way up 
to greener pastures within the Sierras. On one such evening, 
when I was about four, I tucked a small fist into Tishana’s 
large hand, as he walked to turn the water off at our headgate 
on the canal. That done, he noticed that a shepherd had stop¬ 
ped for the night, above the canal, with his flock (containing 
very young, weak lambs). With an Indian’s natural instinct, he 
glanced at some jagged clouds streaming between the rugged 
Sierran Peaks. With a worried look, he said to me, “Me think 
mebbe so bad storm come tonight. Me think better we go tell 
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Sarah Dixon, Mary and John (the author) 


your Dad!” 

Father agreed he might be right, so they placed some lum¬ 
ber for a bridge across the canal, and invited the shepherd to 
bring his flock down for the protection through the night of 
our barn and haystacks. This he gratefully proceeded to do. 
Mother was, of course, very hesitant about having so many 
sheep so close to the house, but when she noticed the little, 
weak, shivering lambs, she gathered some of them up in her 
arms, took them in, and fed them warm milk from a bottle. 
Tishana’s warning was correct. A severe, cold, sleet-driving 
wind soon arrived, and lasted through the night. In the morn¬ 
ing it quieted down, cleared and turned warmer — and all of 
the flock had been saved. The shepherd asked how much he 
owed. Father replied, “Nothing at all. Just pass the favor on to 
another in need!” 

Father then requested Tishana help them all across the 
bridge. Tishana and the shepherd soon returned, their faces 
wreathed in smiles. Approaching, the sheep herder pressed a 
small, snow-white lamb into Sister Mary’s extended arms, 
while Tishana placed a small, squirming, black and white 
sheep-dog into mine. They then stood back and jovially shak¬ 
ing a fist at Father, said, “These you must accept!” Wiping his 
eyes, my father, realizing that the gifts were partly due to a 
suggestion by Tishana, said, “These we gratefully receive, and 
thank you both. You have already found two who were very 
much in need of pets, and have passed the favor on to them. 
God bless you both. You could not have thought of a nicer 
thing to do!” 

Mary, of course, named her lamb Snowball, and, yes, it did 
“follow her to school one day”, several days, in fact, and Shep 
was my beloved constant companion for about thirteen years. 

I remember, about 1902, when I was six, money was so 
scarce during the depression of about the turn of the century, 
that much of the business was done by trading. For instance, 


comb and canned honey was becoming popular and was prac¬ 
tically legal tender. Father started to raise bees, establishing 
apiaries at Sunland and Big Pine. At that time, we were also 
building a two-story home. I was sleeping in an unfinished 
upper room, with my bed below an open window. One day, a 
swarm of bees collected on the window frame. The loose lin¬ 
ing gave way, dumping said bees into my bed. Electricity had 
not reached us yet, and we feared candles and lamps around 
loose, so I went to my bed in the dark, climbed in, — but 
jumped right out again. I was badly stung!! 

We enjoyed wild fruit, such as elderberries, growing large 
and abundant along the creek beds. They were made into deli¬ 
cious jelly and pies. One lovely autumn day, our preacher 
wanted some for his wife to can, and asked me to show them 
where they grew up the creek. We picked and picked the great 
umbels, heavy with the blue fruit, filling a large dishpan to 
overflowing. They placed it beside me as I sat in the back of 
the wagon, to watch that they did not spill. Homeward bound, 
the horses, impatient to reach the oats at the end of the trail, 
sped downhill on the sandy road. Suddenly, the wheels hit a 
boulder, partly buried, and up went Johnny into the air, land¬ 
ing him smack in the middle of that large pan of berries, send¬ 
ing purple juice up in all directions all over everything. 
Nobody, not even the preacher was pie -ous that night! 

HENRY LENBEK FAMILY — MANZANAR 

By Martha L. Mills 

Henry Lenbek, a native son of California, and a resident of 
Inyo County for fifty-four years, was born in San Jose in 1866. 
He spent his youth on his father’s ranch there, and, before 
coming to Eastern California, lived several years around San 
Francisco. He made the acquaintance of James Corbett, the 
prizefighter, and did some boxing with him, giving Corbett a 
good workout. In the early ’90’s, Henry drove a stagecoach 
from Mojave to Indian Wells. At one time, Wyatt Earp and 
his wife were two of his passengers. 



Henry Lenbeck 
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Henry came to Lone Pine in 1894, and became widely 
known throughout the Valley. At that time he worked for dif¬ 
ferent ranchers, among them, Mrs. Mary Curtis, the mother of 
Mrs. Emma Reinhakle. Their ranch was on the east side of the 
acqueduct and just north of George’s Creek. During those 
years he met John Lubken, a well-known rancher and County 
Supervisor, and they became life-long friends. 

In June of 1911, Henry took his wife and two small sons, 
Sam and Pat, ages two and one, to visit his family in Liver¬ 
more, California. They travelled in a buckboard pulled by two 
young mules with a spare horse tied to the back. While there 
Henry became ill with malaria and was late in leaving to 
return home. A daughter, Lena, was born in Livermore at the 
end of August. Henry brought his brother, Fred, back with 
them, and hurried home ahead of the winter storms over Don- 
ner Pass, arriving safely in late October. 

In 1913, Henry purchased several acres of land in the newly 
established town of Manzanar. He also owned eighty acres of 
grazing land at the foot of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, 
known as the Marianno Ranch. He and his wife, Mamie, lived 
in Manzanar and raised their family of six children. 

They, along with all the property owners in Manzanar, sold 
their land and water rights to the City of Los Angeles in 1924 
and 1926. Even after Henry sold his cattle, branded with the 
Lazy J. to Russell Spainhower, owner of the Anchor Ranch in 
Lone Pine, the family continued to live in Manzanar until 
1934, when all the residents had to leave. 



Mrs. Lenbeck’s Garden 


The home ranch was composed of corrals, small fields, fruit 
orchard and a large vegetable garden. People came from 
Keeler, Owenyo and Lone Pine to purchase the fruit and veg¬ 
etables raised by Mrs. Lenbek. Henry was a rancher, spending 
most of his time working cattle for himself and neighboring 
ranchers. He would drive his cattle with only the help of his 
young son, Sam, to Stokes Stringer Meadows, near Big Whit¬ 
ney, a distance of about forty miles. 

During the years when Manzanar was a small thriving 
town, Henry was known as an honest, generous and hard¬ 
working man. Often when he butchered a beef, part of it 
would be given away to neighbors. During the years of World 
War I, he helped ranchers when their sons went off to war. 
One in particular was John Lacey, when his sons, Mark and 
Tom, volunteered to serve their country. Henry was known 


throughout the Valley as “Stokes”, and many knew him only 
by this name. 

Mrs. Mamie Lenbek, a native of Cartago, California, 
besides taking care of the fruit and vegetables, irrigating the 
corn fields, milking the cow, shearing some fifteen sheep, and 
sewing most of the children’s school clothes, still found time 
to do intricate embroidery and crochet work. She loved the 
out-of-doors, often taking her family on long walks on the 
hills towards the Sierras, teaching them about the flowers and 
plants. 

Manzanar was a very happy and pleasant place to live dur¬ 
ing those years, with its peach, pear, and apple orchards, 
alfalfa fields, tree-lined country lanes, meadows and corn 
fields. There was adequate water from Shepherd and Bair 
Creeks, and George’s Creek supplied water for the larger 
ranches on the south. Some of these were the Lacey, Albers, 
Hayes, McGovern, Strohmeyer and Glade ranches. Farmers 
and ranchers came here with only a little cash and soon were 
doing well, raising chickens, pigs and dairy products to sell, 
after supplying their own needs. Those with larger orchards 
sold their fruit to markets in Los Angeles. 

On the social side there were Farm Bureau meetings, 
dances, baseball games with neighboring towns, Sunday 
School and church, a library, picnics at the Cottonwood 
Grove, swimming in “John’s Dam” for the kids, Ladies Aid 
meetings, and gatherings at homes and ranches. At all of these 
doings, everyone would attend, coming in their wagons and 
buggies. 

There were about fifty children attending the elementary 
school in the early 1920’s. At first only one teacher taught all 
eight grades, and later another teacher was hired. In 1918, 
Miss Flora Merkel came here from Minnesota. She was a tal¬ 
ented and devoted teacher and later married John Rotharmel. 
The high school students were taken by bus to Independence. 
Each year at Christmas, Henry would take his buckboard, 
pulled by two mules, six miles to the Marianno Ranch to cut 
the large pinon tree for the annual school program. 

Despite the hardships brought on by the loss of the money 



Manzanar School, 1918: 1st Row: Martha Lenbeck, Lena Lenbeck, 
Gladys Graham, Neva Graham, Nina Graham, Ralph Capps, Sam 
Lenbeck, Junior Tinsley. 2nd Row: Carl Metzcer, Benton, Herbert 
Metzcer, George Tinsley, Lester Bandhauer, Margaret Hillman, 
Dorothy Capps, Sam Lafon, Nellie Lafon. 3rd Row: Martha Hill¬ 
man, Rosa Lafon, Nina Banta, Harold Bandhauer, Jack Smith, 
Lucille Metzger, Minnie Metzger, Irene Nail, Mary V. Bandhauer, 
Minnie Hillman, Fern. 
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from the sale of his ranch and cattle, when the Inyo County 
banks went broke, Henry Lenbek continued in the work he 
knew and loved. He and his family moved to Lone Pine, and 
most of them remained there. In the 1930’s, he worked for the 
City of Los Angeles, the Forest Service, and tended the Spain- 
hower cattle at Monachee. He and his two sons were the own¬ 
ers and operators of a talc mine near Keeler. Henry died in 
1948, at the age of eighty-two. Sam preceded his mother in 
death in 1961 and Mamie in 1963. 

Pat Lenbek served his country well during WW 2, entering 
the Army in 1942. He left for three years service soon after 
with the 41st Infantry. He spent time in both New Guinea and 
Australia and participated in the Hollandia and Biak Cam¬ 
paigns. Later on, he saw service in the Philippines, where he 
took part in two landings, that of Palawan and Zamboango. 
Among his service ribbons are the Two-Star Asiatic Pacific 
Ribbon, Good Conduct Ribbon, Philippines Liberation Rib¬ 
bon, American Defense Ribbon, Combat Infantry Badge, 
Purple Heart and six overseas service bars. He died in 1972. 

All were buried in Mt. Whitney Cemetery, Lone Pine. Two 
daughters, Martha Mills and Grace Romero still live in Lone 
Pine. Lena Sluyter lives in Independence, and Fay Hirst in La 
Mirada, California. 



Pat Lenbeck 


GOD BLESS THE SLIM PRINCESS 

By Roy D. Willis, 

As Told to Daughter Willma, in 1946 

1 operated the Shannon Ranch north of Big Pine and was in 
the cattle business there for 17 years. Immediately south of me 
was the Vail Ranch. To the north was the Partridge Ranch. I 
put up 150 to 200 tons of hay and sold about a third of my 
crop each year to sheep men. When the City of Los Angeles 
bought me out (about 1924) I had nearly 300 head of cattle 
with the beef already sold. 

My winter range was east of the ranch on the Owens River 
and near the head of the Sanger ditch. This ditch irrigated the 
Sanger Ranch. My cattle grazed the hills up toward Westgard 
Pass. 

Early in December of 1915 I had a hunch we were in for a 
heavy winter and went down to John McMurray’s ranch 
south and east of Big Pine to buy some hay. 

John had some that he said was stacked a little green and 


was not a little brown. I said that was all right, and how much 
was in the stack. He said about 40 tons and I asked what he 
wanted for it. He said $6 a ton. He didn’t want it hauled away, 
but would like me to feed it on some ground corn he had. I 
said all right that I’d bring my cattle there. The deal was made 
and paid. That was a lifesaver. I’d had my ranch rented out 
that year on a share basis and the hay that was put up was a 
poor job. 

Beginning about the 20th of December it snowed every Fri¬ 
day and Saturday way into January of 1916. To start, the wind 
blew from the north, and it was cold. It finally changed to 
blow from the south and snowed about six inches every storm. 

By the time it quit snowing the snow was four feet deep and 
froze five to six inches of crust. My cattle, out on the winter 
range, were (I thought) up in the foothills east of the river. I 
rode out for three days looking for them but couldn’t cover 
much country because the frozen crust would break through 
and wore out a good horse. 

The ranch north and east of the river, up near Black Can¬ 
yon, on the White Mountain side, about 14 miles north of Big 
Pine, was the Beckman place. They also had cattle. I heard 
they were gathering there so thought some of mine might have 
drifted that way. I knew a cowpoke who worked up there and 
saw him in Big Pine one evening. The cowpoke said he was 
going to the Beckman Ranch and asked if I’d ride up with 
him. You rode the railroad track then, or you couldn’t make 
it. There were two trains a day, one north and one south, and 
in winter the trains kept the track clear of snow. God bless the 
Slim Princess! (or the “Peanut Roaster,” as we called it in 
those days). It saved my cattle that year. 

1 stayed all night at the Beckman ranch. Carl Beckman was 
his name. In those days you didn’t have to send a wire to say 
you were coming. First you put your horse in the barn where 
there was plenty of hay. That’s what a man took care of first, 
his horse (or his team if he was a teamster). Then you got your 
feet under the table and took on a feed for yourself and were 
bedded down after. 

Well, Carl hadn’t seen any of my cattle in his gathering but 
said if he did see any he would bring them in and hold them 
for me. That’s the kind of people there was in those days. 

I knew then that the only place my cattle could be was 
down in the river bottom. The next morning after breakfast 
the same fellow I rode up the track with was headed back to 
Big Pine. I knew I could make it out to the river better on foot 
than on horseback because the crust would hold me up. I had 
the cowpoke lead my horse along the track and tie it up about 
4 miles down at the head of Sanger ditch. The Sanger fence 
crossed the river there not far from the track. 

Carl charcoaled my eyes to keep me from getting snow 
blind, and I set out to walk to the river. The course of the 
Owens River, besides its main channel, made what we called 
“ringcones.” These were five to six acre areas grown with rab¬ 
bit brush and tussock grass (often called “nigger head”). Here 
on a ringcone, about two miles from the Sanger Jence I found 
two bunches of cattle about a mile apart. They had eaten the 
brush and tussock grass down to the ground. I tried on foot to 
get them over to the R.R. track, but they wouldn’t walk on the 
crusted snow beyond where they’d trampled it in feeding. If I 
hadn’t got out of the way they would have run right over me, 
so I walked the track down to my horse and beat it for Big 
Pine. It was the first time I ever stayed all night in the Tate 
house (the home of Elva Tate whom he later married). Gram 
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STACKING HAY: On ranches hay was put up like this until bailers 
were in full operation in the 20’s. 


(Elva’s mother, Esther) put a tea leaf poltice on my eyes 
because in spite of Carl’s charcoal, I was snow blinded. It was 
a great relief. 

I had three horses in Logan’s stable in Big Pine. Next morn¬ 
ing I got your uncle Perl (Perl Tate, Elva’s brother) and two 
others to go help round up my cattle. We stopped at the 
Myers Ranch where the road turns to Zurich, and asked if 
they would put out a feed of hay for 100 head of cattle, for I 
knew that was as far as I could bring the stock that night. 

With five horses we got the cattle up on the tracks and from 
then on you didn’t have to drive them. They just followed the 
track. Believe it or not, both trains stopped, the one up and 
the one back. The crews got out on the cow catchers in front 
of the engines and shooed the cattle off. We made it to the 
Myers ranch and the hay was all put out for the cattle. Next 
morning we drove them on to the McMurray ranch where I’d 
bought the hay, back before the storm. Not bragging, but your 
old Dad never lost a cow in that storm even though there was 
heavy loss in sheep, cattle, hogs, and even chickens. 

The same winter Rafael Rossi, who lived south of my place 
and ran sheep, had a winter range over the Wacobi Pass, 
south of Westgard. They ranged down through Cow Horn 
Valley into Saline Valley. When the big storm came, the herd¬ 
ers got scared and started back over Wacobi, thinking they 
could beat the storm. They were caught near the summit. You 
wouldn’t believe what Rossi did. He rigged up something like 
a flatbottom boat, about five feet wide and 10 to 12 feet long. 
It was to haul corn, hay, beds and food for the men. (Of 
course, they could always kill a sheep and throw in some 
garlic and spuds). 

It took about twenty head of horses to pull that boat. Of 
course, it didn’t pull so hard for it skidded on top of the frozen 
snow. The horses didn’t work two abreast, but in single file. In 
that way the lead horse and the one behind him were the trail 
breakers. The herders would exchange these and put them in 
the back, next to the boat, and put a fresh horse in the lead. I 
let Rossi have two of my horses. It was about 24 miles to 
where the sheep were snowed in, so Rossi had that far to 
travel to get to where the sheep and herders were camped and 
bedded down. He took the corn to give the sheep strength. It 
also added warmth ’cause corn is very heating. They had to 
lift a good many sheep up in the morning because their wool 
was frozen in the snow. Part of the idea of the tandem team 
was to break a trail for the sheep. When those twenty horses 
came back down there was a good trail. 


Over this same pass today, if this was to happen, the State 
or County would take their time to get to it with all their other 
roads to handle, and the sheep and herders could all have 
been dead. In those days, we made use of what we had. As I 
say, the Slim Princess was a big help, but for the ranchers, 
there was never any job too big to handle. 


CATTLE AND COWBOYS 

By Velma Connor Zimmerman 

When Jim Steward and John Connor (my father’s partner 
and he) of Big Pine brought their cattle in from winter grazing 
along the Owens River, they drove the cattle from the 
Keough’s area to Black Rock, near Tinnemaha Dam, and 
they employed all the able-bodied cowboys in the vicinity 
they could find. Mark Mitchell was a good standby. Cy Ott, 
Jim Lane, Jim Nichols and Luns Yandall usually ditched 
school to help. They’d bring the cattle into the corrals to 
brand, ear-notch, and castrate, and there was always whisper¬ 
ing and giggling about the “mountain oysters.” I was twelve 
years old before I knew what they were, but I enjoyed the deli¬ 
cacy, breaded and fried. 

Villa Steward had the biggest yard in the community so it 
was there that we set up the feed for the cowboys and the fam¬ 
ilies. Blanche Steward and I would help with the firewood and 
cooking the huge noon meal. Villa had large pans of milk in 
the cellar which we’d skim and use the cream to pour over hot 
apple pies. There would usually be roast beef and mashed 
potatoes and fresh green beans, several salads, cake, and gal¬ 
lons of coffee and iced tea. 

The first night out on the drive as they headed the cattle out 
for the Long Valley summer pasture was a stop at the Four-C 
Ranch where we took supper to “the boys.” The cowboys car¬ 
ried huge bed rolls covered with heavy canvas, and after sup¬ 
per they’d lean against these, around the campfire, and Cholly 
(my brother) would play his harmonica and we’d sing. 

As soon as school was out, Mother and I and Villa with her 
daughters Blance (Duncan), Ann (Jacobs) and Irma (Garrett) 
would head for the cattle cabin. It was on Laurel Creek, near 
Mammoth. Next door lived Altha and Charlie Summers and 
their children, Jackie (about my age) and Emily Lee, a little 
younger. Jackie was a great practical joker and delighted in 
sneaking into the bedroom I shared with the other girls and 
dumping a bucket of Water on us as we slept. On the 4th of 
July he usually succeeded in stampeding the cattle by setting 
off firecrackers. One day, just as I climbed on my horse, 
Jackie ran up and slapped it on the rump. It jumped and ran, 
and I fell into the stream, cutting my head on a rock. Looking 
through the blood that poured over my eyes I was surprised to 
see Jackie crying. That episode subdued him for over a week. 

His grandfather whom we all called Grandpa Summers had 
to be the world’s worst driver and the most able cusser. I 
remember hearing him cuss his car which he had got stuck in 
the sand a half mile down the hill from our cabin. He always 
rode in a car with the door ajar and one foot on the running 
board, presumably for fast exit if necessary. A favorite story 
was of him and his son, Charlie, coming across the Mojave 
desert in a Model T. Charlie was driving and the wind was 
blowing hard, whipping up the sand and blowing it through a 
hole that was in the windshield on the old man’s side. 
Grandpa was cussing his usual streak and finally ordered 
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Charlie to stop the car. The old man got out, found a rock, 
and pitched it through the windshield on Charlie’s side. 
“Now, — $%** # *, you know what it’s like,” he pronounced. 

LIFE ON THE WILLIS DAIRY, LONE PINE, 
1932 TO 1943 

From the Files of Wanda Willis Cooper and Recollections 
Written By Janet Willis Fyfe. 

If Roy and Elva Willis had wished for at least one son to 
help run a dairy ranch, their three daughters never knew it. In 
fact, looking back on those eleven years, it would seem that 
unintentionally, my sisters and I had our own feminist move¬ 
ment. By the time I was eight, I had followed in their footsteps 
and could run the bottling machine, throw wet gunny sacks 
over the cases of milk, and hop bottles on the milk route. By 
ten years of age, I had graduated to washing and sterilizing 
milkhouse equipment, pouring buckets of milk into the 
receptable that led to the cooling coils, and scrubbing the 
barn. I’d like to say that all these chores were performed hap¬ 
pily with no arguments; not true. As befits every family, there 
were protests as to whose turn it was to do which chore. But 
there were two summons, usually roared from the front of the 
milkhouse that were immediately obeyed: “The hopper’s 
full!” (Start bottling before it runs over) and “Turn off the 
water and prime the pump!” (Someone was using the garden 
hose — absolutely unforgivable at milking time — and the 
level of the well had dropped.) 

Because of this latter condition, the luxuries of a flower gar¬ 
den or lawn were denied us. We had to be content with sun¬ 
flowers which abounded, and in the spring, locust blossoms 
which were as good to suck on as they were to smell. I’m not 
sure how she managed it, but Mother planted an elm tree right 
outside the kitchen window. I rather imagine that she hauled 
water from a nearby irrigation ditch. At any rate, it wasn’t 
long before we had a shade tree that didn’t sprout thorns like 
the locust or rain fluff like the cottonwoods. That elm was also 
a welcome haven for the various cats being pursued by vari¬ 
ous dogs. 

At one time, the cat count on the dairy reached twenty-five. 
This was before Dad filled in the two-foot post hole just inside 
our property line off the main highway. Our dairy, strate¬ 
gically located about half way between town and Diaz Lake 
became a convenient drop-off point for many weighted gunny 
sacks headed for an otherwise watery grave. Once these foun¬ 
dlings reached adulthood, it was necessary that they forage 
for themselves, and they quite literally became wild cats, 
except during milking time when instinct drew them to the 
barn for fresh warm milk, either from pans or for those more 
adept, straight from the source. 

For years Dad had steady dependable help in the person of 
Orville Bedell. He and his wife Yeudis lived in the house 
across the alfalfa pasture, and as their children arrived — first 
Donny and then Rosemary — I raced across that pasture 
several times a day to “help” Yeudis, a kind, patient, lovely 
woman who answered a multitude of questions, and oh! what 
heaven, actually let me hold her precious babies. Orville could 
give the most authentic bird calls I’ve ever heard. Whistling 
was as much a part of him as his marvelous good humor, and 
when Mother finally persuaded Dad that we would indeed 
spend a week at the 1939 World’s Fair in San Francisco, I 


know the only reason he consented was because Orville could 
be trusted to look after the dairy. 

During the early and middle thirties, we had a succession of 
drifters, many of whom stayed only long enough to fill their 
bellies and re-sole their shoes. One of the more colorful char¬ 
acters was Peggy who arrived at the dairy one warm spring 
day dressed in a long black coat, several sizes too big, a sea¬ 
faring captain’s hat and a badly worn high-top shoe. He had 
flowing white hair, a beard to match, and to complete the 
Ahab image, a marvelous peg leg. He seldom spoke to anyone 
and was stone deaf if Mother asked him to do something. He 
didn’t hold much with “wimmen” and took orders only from 
Dad. Although he was subject to occasional fits of violent 
temper, he was a good worker and Dad kept him on until 
summer when Peggy said it was time for him to be on his way. 
Where? We didn’t know. The only clues we had to his back¬ 
ground were his mutterings about a sister in Pennsylvania and 
“The War”. My sister recalls that he returned to the dairy 
every spring for four years. Certainly, he must have had a 
multitude of stories to tell, but sadly, he never told them. 

When it was time for the first alfalfa cutting, Dad would 
hitch King and Baldy, our work horses, to the mower and 
Mother made sure there was plenty of hot water boiling on the 
back of the old wood burning stove. Although we had a 
chicken pen, our fowl were constantly flying the coop and 
roaming the fields in search of chicken delights. Many of 
these wanderers, hidden from view in the thick growth of 
alfalfa, were apt to find themselves three inches shorter. 

If haying season meant a chicken in every pot, it also meant 
that the haystack beside the old barn would soon attain new 
heights. I don’t know who originated “the jump”, but as the 
last cutting was stacked, Willma, Jan and I started our climb 
to the uppermost edge of the slanting tin roof of the barn. 
We’d stand tottering for a few seconds, gathering the neces¬ 
sary courage to soar across the four foot gap. And then, with a 
shriek, we jumped, landing on the scratchy cushion of hay. 
After the first few leaps, we were dare devils, each trying to 
outdo the other’s mid-air antics. As the cows ate, the stack 
dwindled, and the thrill increased, rivaling the best any 
amusement park has to offer. 

The old barn was a great place to play. The stream that ran 
through its concrete trough eventually flowed into the trough 
of the new barn. A favorite pastime was to flood the old barn 
to make a wading pool. One hot afternoon, Shirley Ellis (now 
Case) and I donned our bathing suits, fitted the big paddle 
into the outlet at the end of the trough and waited for the barn 
to reach the proper depth. It was a slow process and we 
became impatient, so decided to do something else while our 
pool filled. Whatever that “something else” was, we com¬ 
pletely forgot the barn. By the time we remembered, the after¬ 
noon milking was in progress. As Dad said later, he couldn’t 
figure out why there was only a trickle of water flowing into 
the new barn, but he also knew that often, trout poachers 
would dam up the creeks in the upper pastures so they could 
pick up fish. When Shirley and I raced into the barn, we were 
both alarmed at the depth. Because of the water pressure, it 
took both of us to pull the paddle from the outlet. When this 
dam burst reached the new barn, it nearly washed Dad and 
Orville off their milk stools. 

Mother seemed indefatigable. Aside from the work on the 
dairy, she somehow found time to help set up the first kinder¬ 
garten in Lone Pine. Gloria Wagnor, Dinty Moore’s daughter. 
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was our teacher. Throughout her life in Lone Pine, Mother 
was closely involved with the grammar school and high 
school, serving many years on both Boards of Education. Her 
ultimate concern was the best possible education for all the 
young people of the community. When World War II was 
upon us, she helped organize the local sewing club to sew for 
the Red Cross. As soon as the last of Dad’s pigs were slaugh¬ 
tered, she planted a victory garden in the pig pen, close to 
water so she could irrigate without using precious well water. 
And she often commandeered our Model A pick-up, used for 
milk delivery, to haul kids around the countryside picking up 
scrap metal. 

My Dad often described himself as being a Jack of all 
trades and master of none, but he had certainly mastered 
enough to provide a livelihood for his family. He told us kids 
wonderful stories about the early days in the Valley, which 
have been covered by my sister, Willma. He told about going 
to the 1915 World’s Fair in San Francisco, where, as he said, 
’’the country boys really had to be on the lookout.” While get¬ 
ting his hair cut in the City by the Bay, he observed that the 
barber, after cutting a head of “country hair” would meticu¬ 
lously massage the scalp, and surreptitiously reach into his 
apron pocket, pull out a minute piece of rolled dough which 
he then pretended to extract from the hair of his customer, 
and tell him that he needed some special ointment for 
“worms”. 

And this brings to mind Jim Rogers, the wonderful barber 
in Long Pine who never pulled such antics, but who would 
entertain me and my sisters while cutting Dad’s hair. “Did I 
ever tell you how your Dad stole pigs in Big Pine?” Or horses? 
Or cattle? Where upon he would regale us with all the details 
of Dad’s thievery while Dad chuckled in appreciation of a 
good story told by one of the best story tellers in the Valley. 

My childhood was encompassed by those eleven years on 
the dairy. I was thirteen and devastated when my parents sold 
the business, but I look back on that time, knowing that I was 
one of the luckiest kids in the world. I’m sure much has 
changed at my old home. On visits to the Valley, I’m tempted, 
but have yet to drive in to say, “Hello.” From the highway, I 
can see Mother’s elm tree, and the old barn still stands, bea¬ 
cons that draw my past into everlasting focus. 


I’M FINE 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

There’s nothing whatever the matter with me. 

I’m just as healthy as I can be, 

I have arthritis in both my knees. 

And when I talk I speak with a wheeze 
My pulse is weak and my blood is thin 
But I’m awfully well for the shape I’m in. 

1 think my liver is out of whack 

And my hearing is poor and my eyes are dim 

Most everything seems to be out of trim 

The way I stagger sure is a crime 

But all things considered. I’m feeling fine. 

Arch supports I have for both my feet 

Or 1 wouldn’t be able to walk down the street, 

My fingers are ugly stiff in the joints 
My nails are impossible to keep in points. 

My complexion is bad due to dry skin. 

But I’m awfully well for the shape I’m in. 

Now the moral is as the tale we unfold 
That for you and me who are growing old 
It’s better to say I’m fine with a grin, 

Than to tell everybody the shape we are in. 

MOUNTAIN CATTLE 

By Steve Mondale 

I was asked for recollections from the “old days”. Here’s 
one from my roaming the mountains as a boy. 

There was a man named Roy Hunter, from Olancha (he’s 
the one Hunter Mountain is named for — that’s the big peak 
at the north end of Panamint Valley) who had herds of cattle 
in these mountains. One herd was in the canyon east of Cerro 
Gordo Peak. He had a line cabin in Cottonwood Canyon 
(that’s in the north part of the Panamint Mountains) and then 
he had a line cabin with a man living there at Hunter Moun¬ 
tain. 

He also owned the old Le Mojne Mine, now called Hunter 
Mine. 
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Probably the biggest reason Inyo County was found and settled was its mineral wealth. The ’49ers on the west side of the Sierras 
were soon disillusioned and heard of ore to the east. Some came strictly for minerals, but stayed to settle later. Our contributors 
sent us tales of colorful mining characters, and an exciting tale of a real “battle” fought over mining claims. 


GEOLOGY OF INYO COUNTY 

By Peggy Streeter 

This area is geologically quite new, with many signs of not- 
too-distant earth-forming history. The Alabama Hills, in the 
Lone Pine area are supposedly very old — pre Ice-age — as 
can be seen by their badly-eroded condition. Now-dry Owens 
Lake has a sediment buildup more than twice the depth of the 
present surrounding valley — a huge V, nearly % full of sedi¬ 
ment. Saline Valley and Death Valley are similar. 

An off-shoot of the San Andreas Earthquake Fault, called 
the Owens Valley Fault, runs up the valley, from south to 
north, with a side-branch running into the Inyo Mountains at 
Swansea. 

The Owens Valley is the deepest valley in the 48 states; 
from Mt. Whitney, at 14,496 feet to the floor, at Lone Pine, of 
3,733 feet — nearly 11,000 feet deep. Many places, you can 
stand and look up at the awesome face of the Sierra Nevada 
Range. The crest-line is Inyo County’s western boundary. 
East of this valley is the dry Coso Mountain — Inyo Moun¬ 
tain — White Mountain Range, cut off from rainfall by the 
bulk of the Sierras, although the 4,000 year old Bristlecone 
Pines thrive in the White Mountains. The Saline and Pan- 
amint Valleys dip next, to the east, then the Panamint Range 
drops into Death Valley, the lowest point in the continental 
United States, at -282' elevation, below sea level. East of this, 
the Funeral Range rises to the County’s boundary with 
Nevada. To the south, an arbitrary line ends the County, just 
short of the Mojave Desert. To the north, Bishop and Round 
Valley look to our boundary with Mono County, just short of 
a series of passes from Reno and Carson City, Nevada. 

Evidence of recent geological action can be seen every¬ 
where. There are earthquake faults and slippages in dozens of 
places. Hot springs are found in the Coso Mountains, at the 
south end of Owens Lake at “Dirty Socks”, at Keough’s 
between Big Pine and Bishop, and at Tecopa, in the southwest 
corner of the County. 

Cinder cones from volcanic action are noticeable near Lit¬ 
tle Lake, in the south, and Big Pine, in the north. Flowing 
from these areas are extensive lava beds, clearly visible to the 
passing traveler. 

Death Valley, with its borax beds, sulphur pits, and giant 
sand dunes is an interesting geologic area, too. 

All of these mountain ranges have been obviously pushed 
and shoved and cracked into a giant showcase of geology at 
work. The result has been the formation of pockets of ores 
and minerals of many kinds. The great silver mine at Cerro 


Gordo has produced the most silver of any mine in California, 
and many small silver and lead mines have caused mining to 
be a large factor in the history of Inyo County. Gold mines 
are sprinkled about, as are zinc, tungsten, talc, and many oth¬ 
ers. 



Sixteen of the victims of the 1872 earthquake were buried in this 
common grave. 



Monument erected by the Eastern California 
Museum to mark the burial site. Most of those 
interred here were of foreign birth, and had no 
known relatives within reach. Fifteen coffins 
were put in the grave, one mother and child 
being buried together. Together in death were 
four Americans, including three children, one 
Irish woman, two natives of Chile, two of 
France, and five from Mexico. Photo courtesy of 
Eastern California Museum. 
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Isoseismal map of Owens Valley earthquake of 1872. Towns marked are those from which newspaper accounts were obtained. 
Arabic numerals give intensities at specific localities; Roman numerals give zonal intensities. All intensities are on Modified Mercalli 
intensity scale. Map compiled by Roger W. Greensfelder. Courtesy of California Geology. 


A. C. HARVEY, 1840-1910 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

A. C. Harvey, a pioneer born in Missouri about 1840, went 
by boat to Mexico where the family operated a hotel. Here 


Curt learned to speak the Spanish language fluently. A. C. 
Harvey was always known by his second name. Curt. 

From there the family moved to San Francisco, then south 
to Los Angeles. Hearing of the wealth of Owens Valley, Har¬ 
vey made his way to Cerro Gordo in 1870. He opened the 
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A. C. Harvey, Pioneer and Cynthia Ann Carter Harvey, married, 
1872. 


camp's first blacksmith shop. Then in 1871 he built a black- 
smith-wagon shop and a home in Lone Pine, on the corner 
now occupied by Joseph’s Market. 

At the time of the 1872 earthquake the new shop was used 
as a morgue. In the same year, Harvey married Cynthia Ann 
Carter of Los Angeles. 

In 1874 Reuben C. Spear, a youth from England, became 
Harvey’s business partner. Some years later Spear took over 
the entire establishment and the Harvey home became the 
Spear home until about 1919. 

The Harvey children married as follows: Agnes married 
Benjamin Totten; Fred married Julia Jullian; Lutra married 
E. L. Cross; Artula, Arthur Lee; and Beryl, Frederick French. 
So far as we know all these weddings took place in Lone Pine 
bewteen 1895 and 1909. 

The Harvey ranch, one mile north of town, was a well 
established landmark until Los Angeles took over. As a result 
of the quake in 1872, artesian wells sprang up in their back¬ 
yard on the west side of the road. 

Curt Harvey died in 1910; his wife, Cynthia, in 1911. 

REUBEN COOK SPEAR 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

It was said in early days that “Reub” Spear had more tun¬ 
nels and shafts quarried by his hands, between Owens Valley 
and Bull Frog, Nevada, than any other pioneer. 

He was average size, weighing about 170 pounds. His hair 
and long mustache were dark, his eyes bright gray. He was 
friendly, kind and accommodating. His word and bond were 
equal, his strength and endurance remarkable, his home 
peaceful, free from tobacco and liquor. From early till late he 
worked incessantly, fired by a righteous ambition. This tre¬ 
mendous drive eventually broke his constitution. He died at 
73. 

Reuben Cook Spear born in England, December 27, 1852, 
arrived in Lone Pine in 1874, age 22. His father, John Spear 


was a popular Free Methodist Minister. 

Reub became the partner of A. C. (Curt) Harvey who 
owned a blacksmith and wagon shop on the corner now occu¬ 
pied by Joseph’s Market. Later Reub acquired the entire busi¬ 
ness. He had plenty of work, but he was not satisfied. His 
heart was in the mines. 

R. C. Spear had mining interests in Nevada, and mined sil¬ 
ver around Panamint Valley, including the Lane Mine. At one 
time he had interests in Darwin. He owned the Black Dia¬ 
mond, the north extension of Cerro Gordo. 

Reub worked with his brother-in-law, W. L. Hunter, at the 
rich Belmont silver mine in east Cerro Gordo, and did consid¬ 
erable work in Swansea on silver claims. 

Backed financially by a New Yorker, Spear did most of the 
early work on the Long John mine eight miles east of Lone 
Pine on the old Hunter trail. 

The last shipment of ore that Reub made came from the 
Long John Mine, in 1917, where he started out many years 
earlier. After this shipment the mine was sold for $3000.00. 
It’s now patented and owned by Jack Walker of Trona. 

Reub owned the gold claims on the southern slope of New 
York Butte which later became Camp Burgess. He named 
them The Xray Group. Kate T. Wells, a later owner, called 
them Old Ironsides. 

Influenced by W. L. Hunter, Reub worked for years on 
copper claims in the Ubehebe district. After the death of 



Reuben Cook Spear in 1888. 36 years old, year of his marriage. 
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Spear home, showing Lone Pine Creek — present site of Joseph’s Market. Julian home, far right. 


Hunter, in 1902, Spear acquired the Ulida Mine originally 
owned by Hunter. Reub succeeded in influencing a Utah 
company to take over. They soon discovered that the exciting, 
rich outcroppings of copper didn’t have roots so they left the 
district. 

Later Reub and his son Beveridge worked promising out¬ 
croppings a few miles above the Ulida tunnel. A shipment of 
ore gleaned from the surface was packed nine miles by mule, 
moving one ton a day. It was hauled 45 miles by wagon over a 
rough, primitive, pioneer road to Keeler. From here it went by 
rail to the smelter. Its copper content ran about 28-30% with a 
little gold and silver. This was in 1912, Reub’s last work in 
Ubehebe. To my knowledge this was the only ore ever shipped 
from this district. 

Reub and his younger brother, Frederick, did much work 
on the Mt. Whitney gold mine three miles north of Lone Pine 
in the Alabama Hills. They persuaded a company to build a 
stamp mill. They had no coal, cordwood or oil to heat the 
steam boiler. They dragged a railroad rail over a large acreage 
of land owned by Ben Totten, son-in-law of A. C. Harvey. 
Sagebrush was gathered by pitchfork on a hay rack, then 
tossed into the fire box. Bob Harry of Lone Pine did the 
sweating. 

The mill was a success, but the company made a serious 
geological mistake in driving an exploratory tunnel, so they 
quit. Originally the ore from this mine was packed to Lone 
Pine Creek, where it was processed by an arrastra powered by 
a water wheel. The arrasta was located on the eastern foot of 
Hoodlum's Peak. This hill is on your right as you enter the 
canyon. 


At the turn of the century boys with shotguns, rifles, and 
six-shooters gathered on this hill to play war. The cracking of 
guns was fast and furious as the two “armies” scrambled up 
and down the hill, shouting curses at each other. I was in more 
than one of these skirmishes. The marvel is that no one was 
killed. We used live ammunition. But all understood that 
every-one should shoot over the head. This dangerous sport, 
with a lot more noisy activity week by week by week coined 
the title for the hill. Hoodlum's Peak. 

Influenced by his brother-in-law, Reub entered the gold 
mine in Beveridge. In time he and his brother Frederick 
acquired the Big Horn property. They worked it successfully 
processing the ore by the old Spanish arrastra-method insti¬ 
tuted earlier by Hunter. 

The ore easily ran $100 per ton free gold, possibly more. 
The gold price then was $18 to $20 per troy ounce. In this 
bicentennial year 1976 gold is about $130 per troy ounce, six 
times the old price. 

The three circular vats each ground out a ton of ore every 
24 hours. Four flat rocks, two to three hundred pounds each, 
were pulled round and round by a steam engine. This gradu¬ 
ally pulverized the ore in each arrasta. This freed the gold for 
almalgation. 

The quicksilver sprinkled, several times a day, into the 
swirling vats united with the gold, carrying it to the bottom. It 
lodged between the flat rocks of the arrastra floor. 

Each arrastra was flushed daily, running the mud through 
sluice boxes, then over amalgamated copper plates. This dou¬ 
ble precaution trapped any gold leaving the pit or arrastra. 

When all ore had been run, the three bottoms were taken up 
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Present Joseph’s Market corner, from rear, about 1882: 1. Zaun Ice 
House, 2. Wagon Shed, 3. Blacksmith Shop, 4. R. C. Spear Home, 5. 
A. C. Harvey family. 


and cleaned of all amalgam. This was retorted, separating the 
mercury from the gold. Then the gold was melted and poured 
into molds. The summer’s run after a winter’s mining brought 
anywhere from three to six thousand dollars. 

In 1913 the brothers exchanged properties. Reub took the 
Cerro Gordo interests, and Frederick took the Beveridge gold 
mine. 

The discovery of high grade zinc in the Cerro Gordo mine 
by L. D. Gordon in 1911 brought another boom to the old 
camp. Identical ore and values were found in the Black Dia¬ 
mond, relocated as the Lead Queen, but now known as the 
Silver Spear mine. 

With the discovery of ore bodies in the Lead Queen shaft, 
regular car load shipments were made. Zinc averaged 39 to 
42%, Lead ran 35 to 56% carrying about an ounce of silver for 
each per cent of lead content. Gold averaged $1.50 to 3.50 per 
ton, and about 1% copper. Reub and his son shipped the best 
of all ore down to the 150 foot level. 

At this point L. D. Gordon took a lease with an option to 
buy. The lease required a 1000 foot tunnel to be driven on the 
north end of this Royal Group of Claims. Gordon shipped 40 
tons of fine ore from the Lead Queen shaft. He drove the tun¬ 
nel at an obtuse angle and never reached the fault zone. He 
quit. 

After the death of R. C. Spear in 1926, J. Percy Hart of Los 
Angeles obtained a lease and bond on the Royal Group. He 
worked along in a small way for 15 years. He never mastered 
sufficient capital to do any extensive work. He gutted the 
mine of all available ore, and ended up thousands of dollars in 
debt to the owners. They gave Hart another chance. 

He organized the Silver Spear Company into a Nevada 
Stock Company. At that date old Cerro Gordo was again 
defunct. This new company bought in all of Cerro Gordo. 
That included power lines, tramway to Keeler, heavy duty 
machinery, and all patented claims. The price was twelve 
thousand dollars back taxes. 

Hart next interested a group, financed by an oil company. 
Wilfred C. Rigg of Beverly Hills, California initiated the deal. 
Rigg spent about three years diamond drilling the under¬ 
ground workings of the Union mine from the 200 foot level 
down to the 700. This thorough prospecting cost more than a 


quarter million dollars. Rigg discovered no new ore body. 
With this failure, and the general decline of mineral mining 
across the country, the Silver Spear company went under. 
This property is now owned by Jack and Barbara Smith of 
Keeler. 

Going back in history to August 1903, Reub, his brother 
Frederick, Ernest L. Cross (Co-discoverer of Bull Frog; Son- 
in-law to A. C. Harvey) and F. G. Harvey, photographer, son 
of A. C. Harvey, laid out the proposed new trail up Lone Pine 
Canyon to the summit of Mt. Whitney. 

Returning with a good report, $700 was raised in Lone Pine. 
A crew of 14 was organized, with Reub in charge. The trail 
was completed to the dizzy divide within three miles of the 
Whitney’s summit. With all funds exhausted the crew 
returned to town. 

The people of Inyo County rallied. A second group headed 
by G. F. Marsh took up where Spear left off. After suffering 
bitter cold, storm, and hardship the trail was completed July 
17, 1904. 

In 1904, between mining and blacksmithing Reub brought 
a man down that had been killed by lightning on Whitney's 
summit. Placing the body between boards and securing it on a 
mule he arrived in Lone Pine. Then he soldered the metal cas¬ 
ket making it air tight for shipment. This work was done in a 
building owned by the pioneer merchant, Charles Meysan. 
That building is now replaced by the Lone Pine Hotel on 
Main Street. 

People ask, “Who dug that tunnel under Lone Pine Creek 
at the mouth of the canyon, on the south side of the little yel¬ 
low hill?” 

The answer is Reub Spear. “Why?” people curiously ask. It 
was located as a water tunnel to tap the underground flow on 
the canyon’s bedrock. The drift was about 250 feet long when 
it emerged in the gravel, 30 or 40 feet below the stream-bed of 
the creek. Water was about to flow; Reub, at the point of suc¬ 
cess. 

But laws had been passed in Sacramento years earlier con¬ 
trolling all underground water. Los Angeles served the papers 
and Reub quit. 

While the salt tram was being surveyed, Beveridge carried 
the men back and forth over the Inyos by pack train until the 
tramway was well under construction. 

When the Forest Service, under Roscoe Parkinson, 
installed telephone connections in the Sierras, Reub and his 
son packed and distributed the wire from Monatche to Beach 
Meadows; from the Tunnel to Kern River. 

Reub occasionally piloted groups of tourists into the Sier¬ 
ras. Animals rented for one dollar a day and the packer 
worked for three. During the Burgess boom his mules packed 
all heavy freight to the New York Butte Camp for a cent a 
pound. When the Santa Rosa mine leased ground to “Clori- 
ders” Reub’s mules carried their ore down to the road. Belin 
Brichaga was the faithful, dependable packer during those 
years. 

Reub Spear made several small fortunes in mining, but pu f 
it all back into the ground. 

He served as county supervisor about 1916, but refused tt 
run for a second term. 

He leaves a pioneer’s record behind of a careful integrity 
honest thrift, and a long string of diggings across a hot anc 
weary desert. 
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METALS AND MINERALS IN INYO COUNTY 

By T. E. Jones — in 1885 

Inyo claims to be the leading mineral County of the State. 
This claim is certainly well founded when considered with ref¬ 
erence to the wonderful variety of its metals and minerals. It is 
not hyperbole to say it has, in widely separated localities, salt 
beds each containing millions of tons, rich borax deposits by 
, townships, and beds of pure sulphur said to be capable of pro¬ 
ducing many hundred tons. No better proof of the great value 
and variety of Inyo minerals and metals, particularly the lat¬ 
ter, can be offered than that displayed at the Mining Bureau 
in San Francisco during the later Mineral Exposition. 

Mining and Milling operations in this County have always 
been attended by unusual expense, on account of its distance 
from the base of every principal supply, and its inaccessibility, 
generally. It is useless to attempt to account in detail for the 
causes'of any of these failures. These have been frequent 
enough to give the county an eye, black enough to greatly 
retard its rightful development, but, with a very few excep¬ 
tions, efforts to open up and prove either the value or perma¬ 
nence of our mines has ended before the miner got deep 
enough to need the light of a candle. 

THE BATTLE OF BURGESS 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

♦ 

“Mr. Spear, come over here!” It was Kate J. Wells speaking 
in her commanding way. 

I dropped the rope of the lead horse, and stepped over to a 
window of Lottie Dearborn’s rooming house. 

“You’re not taking Warren and his gang to Burgess,” she 
said with finality. 

“But this is my livelihood, Mrs. Wells.” 

“He’s taking that paid gang of loafers up there armed with 
guns. Warren plans to take the mine away from me.” 

“I never heard of such a tale. They made the arrangement 
for saddle horses, and 1 must keep my word.” 

“I know what I’m talking about,” she retorted. “I’ve got to 
beat them to the mine,” she said with determination. 

“I’m sorry, Mrs. Wells, but I must be on time.” 

There were seven men. Warren and I made nine. I remem¬ 
ber only two of the group, Albert Sianz and Walter Moore. 
Nothing much was said as we left town, but I was thinking. 

We crossed the valley and the irrigation canal back of Mt. 
Whitney station. Then there was a loud splash behind. All our 
horses tossed their heads in surprise as Kate J. Wells galloped 
by on a tall bald-faced sorrel. She saw no one but me. ‘‘Good 
morning, Mr. Spear,” she said politely. I knew then that she 
understood my position. 

Kate galloped on. When we entered the canyon she was 
already skirting the Long John Mine high on the mountain. 
The horse was on a running walk three miles ahead of us. 

The men began to laugh and talk, telling what would hap¬ 
pen to Kate when they arrived. They pulled their six-shooters 
out and talked more freely. I knew then that Mrs. Wells was 
aware of a plot. It was quite evident that Warren, the attorney, 
had instructed them how to play the game. He was in his fif¬ 
ties, gray, of medium build with dark eyes, flushed complex¬ 
ion, and a square jaw. As we rode along he talked success to 
the men because his cause was just. 


“Fat” Wells, a giant 300-pounder with round face, large, 
watery gray eyes, a thick nose undergirded by a sweeping gray 
mustache, crowned with a huge broad-brimmed felt hat cre¬ 
ased in the middle, had confided in Warren. 

Kate had divorced him, was his story, and obtained a 
fraudulent title to the mine. Warren came to justify Wells, 
retrieve “Fat’s” share, and then, of course, get in on the gold. 

The mine was producing wealth like magic. The 80-pound 
bags of gold ore were worth $1,800. Think of the mules com¬ 
ing down from the mine, each loaded with three sacks worth 
$5,400. The entire mountain top was alive with men digging 
for gold. 

The ore came in pockets of decomposed hematite. They 
scooped up a double handful, as a demonstration to Father 
and me. It was panned without crushing as it came from the 
mine. The gold was the size of kernels of corn or wheat. That 
little amount of ore contained nearly an ounce and a half of 
gold. No wonder everybody had the gold fever. 

The southern slope of New York Butte, where the mine was 
located, is a large country. As you come to the top it’s a mile 
or more to the place. The rolling summit has smooth ridges 
one above another as you climb to the mine. 

As we approached the first ridge, grandly silhouetted 
against a brilliant blue sky sat Kate on her horse, astride the 
trail. Warren said, “We’ll cross over to the hotel and boarding 
tents.” She followed along a hundred yards above us. 

At the hotej we entered the gulch that came down from the 
mine. Kate charged her horse down and blocked our way up. 
Warren dismounted, stepped over to Kate saying, “We are 
here for peace,” but took hold of her horse’s bridle attempting 
to turn him down gulch, opening the way for us to go up to the 
mine. 

Kate resisted Warren’s actions, and the horse spun around. 
Warren insisted the horse go down, while Kate was fighting to 
make the horse stand his ground. 

Then it happened. Mrs. Wells pulled a revolver from her 
blouse, shoving it down at Warren. He caught her wrist push¬ 
ing the gun up and away, while with the other hand he still 
tried to force the horse down gulch. 

Her brother, Archie Taylor, jumped from behind a nearby 
boulder, rifle in hand, shouting, “Don’t shoot, Kate, don’t 
shoot.” He dropped his rifle and plunged into Warren. Virgil 
Robinson, her son, jumped from behind another rock, level¬ 
ing his rifle, but didn’t shoot. 

At that instant all seven six-shooters began barking. All of 
us were in a hundred-foot circle in the bottom of the narrow 
gulch; nine horses, twelve people, and more spectators. I was 
in the middle. Why I wasn’t shot through several times I’ll 
never know. 

Charley Bago, a miner, ran for shelter behind the tent only 
to be shot in the upper right arm. A glancing bullet struck 
Albert Sianz on the hobnail sole of his right shoe. Slim Wilson 
fell behind a rock, then another and another, until the shoot¬ 
ing was over. Then I charged my horse down gulch. Later Wil¬ 
son said, “1 couldn’t find cover for all of me.” Either his head 
or feet were exposed. 

Warren’s plot miscarried. The mine, a quarter mile up 
gulch, was under heavy guard. His bluff and intimidations 
were met with gun play and live ammunition. We all returned 
to Lone Pine. 

Mrs. Wells also returned with Ben Redfield as body guard. 
Charges were filed against Warren and his group. The next 









day Kate and Redfield were returning up the canyon. As they 
climbed up the blind narrows, Wells, from his hiding place, 
bellowed, “I got yah with my wife!” leveling his shotgun at 
Redfield. Kate screamed, “Don’t shoot,” plunging her horse 
between Wells and Redfield who rolled over the side of his 
horse for protection. 

Well’s gun blazed. He missed Kate, but killed her horse. It 
fell with a loud bawl in the trail. That was the only shot fired. 
Kate rode Redfield’s horse back to Lone Pine and filed 
charges against her ex-husband for attempted murder. 

A. M. Bonner, a carpenter, was Justice of the Peace at this 
time. He heard these trials which lasted about two weeks. I 
was subpoenaed but never called to testify, even though I had 
heard and seen most of it at uncomfortably close range. 

There was wrangling, contention, bitterness, and near fights 
during the trials. W. K. Miller, Jr. was not involved in the Bur¬ 
gess shootings. For reasons I do not remember, Willie got into 
a dispute with Peter Forbes, one of the lawyers. 

In the heat of the dispute Willie cried, “I’d punch your nose 
if you didn’t wear glasses.” Forbes in his Irish fury, swept the 
glasses from his face. They went clattering across the floor. 
With eyes flashing, he shouted “They’re off,” leaning forward 
for attack. All the while Judge Bonner was pounding his gavel 
for order. 

Young Miller found he’d taken hold of an old lion’s tail. He 
meekly answered, “I wouldn’t fight an old man.” 

O “Ah, young mohn” answered Forbes, “You do have a bit 
of sense.” 

Warren’s skill as a lawyer, wisely directed his lawyers. 
When it was all over no one was hurt. Mrs. Wells’ title to the 
mine was clear, and Wells got nothing. From all this fracus 
Kate J. Wells came to be known as Shotgun Kate. 

The Inyo Independent carried a weekly column initialed 
“S” giving personal items from Lone Pine. Burgess furnished 
plenty hot news. One note said that Redfield was Mrs. Wells’ 
body guard as she traveled up and down the hill. 

Mrs. Wells came to me and demanded, “Who put that in 
the paper?” I had been secretly writing the column for some 
time but had recently turned it over to another. 

Too young and inexperienced to use diplomacy, I 
answered, “I think Sebee knows.” Sebee clerked in the Rey¬ 
nold’s store. He was about 30 years old, slender, tall and dark. 

Several customers were in the store. I happened to be there 
too, when Kate J. Wells breezed in. She faced Sebee standing 
behind the cash register. Glaring into his face she demanded, 
“Did you put that in the paper that Ben Redfield and I trav¬ 
eled together?” 

He meekly admitted, “I did.” Quick as a cat Kate swung a 
long arm slap on his cheek that popped like a firecracker. His 
face reddened and a tear filled his eye. His body quivered 
under the impact. But Sebee was a Christian gentleman. He 
turned the other cheek, and Kate landed another slap with 
equal force. “Dare you,” she cried, “tarnish my virtue,” and 
walked out. 

Everybody was silent for a long minute or two. Then busi¬ 
ness resumed as usual, but I never told Sebee what I had said. 


Inyo County accounts for 7 of California’s lead-producing 
mines, and 11 of 36 silver-producing mines — “Directory of 
Mineral Producers in California for 1969” 


SLUSHER 

By Rex Clark 

Delbert Leonard, born in 1911 — has mined since 1937 as a 
“slusher”, hence the nickname. 

There once was a donkey named Clementine, 

Who worked for oF Slusher way deep in a mine. 

Now when she got old, got kinda poor, 

He said, “I’ll take care of you, honey, like I did before.” 

He built her a lean-to in back of his shack, 

And fed her rolled oats by the hundred pound sack. 

One night Slusher’s stove got red hot. 

His shack got on fire, believe it or not. 

He slept hard as he was wont to do. 

The fire caught wings and away it flew. 

Out of the night there was a terrible cry, 

Like that of a woman about to die. 

It was Clementine, she flew at the door, 

With her hind feet she gave it what for. 

She turned around and ran inside. 

She took a big bite out of ol’ Slusher’s hide. 

When he seen what was goin’ on, 

He said, “Come on, honey, we better get gone.” 

Now Slusher never had any love for a wife, 

But he loved Clementine, who had just saved his life. 



Delbert Leonard — “Slusher” 
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DEATH VALLEY SCOTTY’S GOLD MINE 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

ANOTHER MAN SAYS 
SCOTTY’S MINE 
IS FOUND 


Goldfield Prospector Claims He 
Followed Miner’s Secretary 
and Assisted Him to Bring 
Back Burros Laden With Ore. 

(Special Dispatch to “The Examiner”) 

RENO (Nev.) November 21. — Scotty’s 
mythical mine has again been found, this 
time by Rube Spear one of the best-known 
prospectors in Southern Nevada. It is not in 
the Funeral Range, as popularly supposed, 
but is on the west side of Death Valley, in 
the Panamint Range, northwest of Emi¬ 
grant Springs, south of Telescope peak and 
a few miles north of the trail from Ballarat 
to Emigrant Springs, and in the most inhos¬ 
pitable region on the face of the earth. 

Spear arrived at Goldfield this week with 
rich specimens of the ore found not only at 
Scotty’s mine, but in that vicinity as well. 

He followed a man known to be Scotty’s 
private secretary. 

Two weeks ago, soon after Scotty was 
injured at Los Angeles, this man, known to 
Spear, arrived at Goldfield and left the next 
morning. A few minutes behind him Spear 
followed, always kept the man in sight. 

Once at the mine, both made themselves 
known and returned to Goldfield this week. 

They came back with several sacks of the 
rock, packed on three burros. The ore was 
shipped by express to San Francisco, and 
last night the mysterious secretary passed 
through with it. 

In mining circles around Goldfield this 
second report has created more excitement 
and several parties have started out. It is 
stated that Scott sent his secretary in for the 
purpose of getting a little loose change to 
tide him over his sick spell at Los Angeles. 

The news reporter from the Nevada State Journal spent 
several hours in our home in Lone Pine. He questioned my 
father, Reub Spear, at great length about “Death Valley 
Scotty”. He learned that my father knew “Scotty” personally. 
Also that “Scotty” didn’t have a rich gold mine as generally 
reported. 

The reporter was told that “Scotty” was fooling the world at 
the expense of another. 

A week later this story appeared in print. A total, false, 
fabrication attributed to Reub Spear. 


Owens Valley was first visited in 1845 by a detachment of 
Fremont’s Expedition under noted mountaineer, Capt. Joe 
Walker. This party was accompanied by Professor Richard 
Owens, first white man to see Owens Lake. 

Excerpts from the Inyo Register , Bishop, from Grace Smith 
and Dorothy Williams 



RED HILL CINDER CONE 
LITTLE LAKE 

By Emerson Ray 

My father, Clinton D. Ray, and I were mining people. We 
had spent considerable time, after leaving Utah, in the suc¬ 
cessful purchase and development of the Noonday mine in 
Tecopa. 

We felt that we had earned a rest, so moved to Glendale, 
California which did not suit either of us. We soon solved the 
problem of the “Prospectors Itch,” which became unbearable, 
by deciding to get back in the saddle and look over a new area 
that was gaining a reputation for exciting discoveries. 

Early in 1941 we took off on old Highway 6. The winding 
desert road seemed endless but finally we came to an area 
with outcroppings, and a solid long cliff of brown and black 
volcanic rocks. Then as the road made its next curve we saw 
the Little Lake Hotel. We pulled in and parked in front of the 
hotel, and were spellbound by the heavy duty concrete struc¬ 
ture that was faced with beautiful red and black volcanic 
boulders interspersed with an occasional white quartz boulder 
or large chunk of black obsidian. 

“Do you see what 1 see Dad?” I asked. “Yes, Son — it looks 
like we have to go prospecting,” he remarked. So we went into 
the beautiful old hotel and had some delicious coffee, met 
some of the locals and asked a few questions about the sur¬ 
rounding area. Then we headed north, and 3 miles ahead — it 
looked like it was in the middle of the highway — arose a 
beautiful symmetrical volcanic cinder mountain. We pulled 
off on a little side road and stopped. We walked over the gen¬ 
tle foothills surrounding the main volcano and scouted 
around for quite some time, admiring the beautiful red and 
black scoria deposits. We could find no location monuments 
or mining claims, so we proceeded a few miles north until we 
came to Gill’s Oasis — a small cafe and gas station, land¬ 
scaped with beautiful young green trees and flowers. We 
entered the cafe and met Marge and Ray Gill, the owners, and 
three small kids. He had homesteaded the beautiful flat, rich 
soil area several years before and had set up his home and 
business. 

After introducing ourselves, and a little preliminary conver¬ 
sation, 1 asked Ray Gill what county we were in. “Inyo.” he 
answered. “What is the county seat of Inyo?” 1 asked. “Inde¬ 
pendence, about 60 miles to the north on this same highway,” 
he answered. 

So that night we went to a motel in Independence. Next 
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morning we went to the County Court House and checked the 
mining records in Little Lake area. We were in luck! No 
claims were on file for Red Hill Cinder Cone area. 

We formed an expedition and located a bunch of claims. 
Things were not to be that easy. Our claims were challenged 
by many who began to realize that a “good thing” had been 
missed. Complications added up until the whole situation 
became a matter for the Congress of the United States to 
make a decision. Their decision was that our claims would not 
be allowed but that the Cinder area should now be opened for 
claims. They ruled that on September 15, 1948 at 10:00 A.M. 
claims could legally be filed. You can bet we and our gang 
were there at daylight and this time legally filed claims. 

The material is becoming more popular for landscaping, 
fireproof insulative roofing, lite-weight concrete, cinder build¬ 
ing blocks, and many other uses that keep popping up. Pro¬ 
duction in the early 50’s was around 14,000 tons per month, 
and new uses are being developed as time marches on. 

The Little Lake Hotel was completed in 1923 — 3 stories 


high — thick concrete floors, columns and ceiling beams 
really fireproof. (It is now owned by Larry and Irene Arm¬ 
strong and their fine family.) It has been home to many of the 
local prospectors, miners, loggers, millmen, truckers, cattle 
men, tourists and the curious. East of the hotel is the lake after 
which the town was named. It is on the old campsite of 
ancient Indians who camped and lived among the rugged but 
beautiful protective lava flows that lined the ancient Owens 
River. They fished and hunted, made their weapons and tools 
from a nearby volcanic glass (obsidian) deposit — called 
“Sugarloaf” — that was the source of material for the Indian 
tribes for miles around. Also, artifacts abound in the area. The 
old Owens River that flowed through the black volcanic lava 
flows at Fossil Falls sculptured the hard rock in gracious 
forms that would make Picasso envious. Many tourists, cam¬ 
pers, rockhounds, geology classes and the curious spend 
weekends and vacations admiring and investigating the sur¬ 
rounding area. There are Pumice and Perlite mines, scheelite 
(Tungsten) and gold and various other types of rock and ores 
that are very intriguing. 



BALLAD OF THE OLD PROSPECTOR 

By Virginia Maxey 

The moon hung low o’er the mountains, 

The stars grew dim and were cold 
As Jim broke his camp that morning 
In his long, long search for gold. 

He haltered and packed his burro 
And they started up the trail. 

Today he really felt lucky; 

He just knew that he couldn’t fail. 

The bright yellow metal beckoned, 

“Come”, it whispered to him; 

’Twas stronger than love remembered. 

Though years his love couldn’t dim 

The years were consumed with searching 
His dark hair turned grizzledy grey. 

Still he dreamed of gold haired Rosie, 

Not knowing ’twas silver that day. 

This morning he thought of Rosie 
And the home they’d sometime build. 

Fancied with lace at the windows. 

When his poke with gold was filled. 

For long the bright gold had summoned. 

Called loud to him from the hill; 

It promised with yellow gleamings 


His fondest of dreams to fulfill. 

The way he traveled grew rougher. 

He stumbled and almost fell, 

The rock in his hand gleamed yellow, 
“I’ve struck it,” and gave a yell. 

Next day he turned toward the city 
To file his claim on the hill. 

Get some grub, and send for Rosie; 

His promise now he could fill. 

A letter in town was waiting: 

“Rose left us with morning’s light. 

Jim dear! was the last she whispered. 

I sure hope this finds you all right.” 

Then back to his trail and burro, 

Seemed the breeze was whispering “Jim”, 
And the lure of gold that beckoned 
Had somehow or other grown dim. 

They found on the trail next morning 
He had gone to join his bride; 

His arm was out like a pillow 
As if she still dreamed by his side. 

The moon hangs low o’er the mountains. 
The stars grow cold and dim. 

But the lure of gold that summons 
No longer can call out to Jim. 
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IN LOVING MEMORY OF 

My Father 

BELLES A. CARRASCO 
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MEMORIAL TO 



HARRY SHAW 


FLORENCE SHAW 


) 


Daughters: Clara Shaw Eddy 

Aseneth Shaw Bailey 
Jean Shaw Reinhard 
Son: Frank Shaw 


1920 Photo 
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IN LOVING MEMORY OF 



Frank — Lavina — Alex Kilpatrick 


Alexander S. Kilpatrick in his Knight Templar Uniform 


THE KILPATRICKS My Father , Mother and Brother , Frank 


r ^U(i£y vjatfzzd Ln t(iz fiLg(iz±t (zitCi.” 



Frank and Genevieve Kilpatrick 
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IN MEMORY OF 



Charles and Stella Brown 


Father, Miner, Sheriff, Business Man 
Inyo County Supervisor 
California State Senator from 1938 to 1963. 


Bernice Brown Sorrells 
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IN MEMORY OF 



The Marcellins: Donald, Roger, Rose Marie "Rosie", Robert, Wayne, Oene. 
Not pictured and deceased — son, Henry 


EMILE HENRY MARCELLIN 
1896-1958 


ROSE MARIE (MARON) MARCELLIN 
1900-1973 


Bom: Gap, France 
Owens Valley resident 
from 1914 


Bom: Delano, California 
Owens Valley resident 
from 1906 


Beloved parents of: 

Henry M. Marcellin, 1920-1969 
Gene A. Marcellin 
Roger G. Marcellin 
Donald L. Marcellin 
Wayne J. Marcellin 
Robert M. Marcellin 
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MEMORIAL 


MINER 

I 



CLINTOND. RAY 

1875-1953 

PHILOSOPHER 

Mines in Inyo County: 

Noonday Mine — Tecopa, California 
Volcanic Cinder Mine — Little Lake, California 


IN MEMORY of the BELL BROTHERS, 

ANDREW NEEL BELL and THOMAS BELL, 

Who operated a Lumber Mill in the vicinity of Big Pine, 
and a Flour Mill at Fort Independence 
in the early 1860 ’s. 


POET 


Ada Bell 
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IN MEMORY OF MR. AND MRS. FRANK SHAW 



FRANK SHAW 


Mr. and Mrs. Harry Shaw 
(Florence Arnold) 

Mr. and Mrs. John Kewley 
(Marjorie Shaw) 

Mr. and Mrs. Joe Leibley 
(Frankie Shaw) 

James and Harold Birchim 
Schelda Leibly Campbell 

Mr. and Mrs. George Shuey 
(Alma Shaw) 

Mr. Gillette Bailey 



CLARA MEDORA SHAW HART 


of Bishop , California 


Mrs. Arnold Eddy 


Un [ouLnq mzmoxy of and muaH ajzfirzaLatLon fox; 


DOUGLAS AND ADA WARDLE ROBINSON 


tStzivazt, d^augfiUz 
r Z/(zoma± cd/uyfizi and ^damity 
cdf&bn f^zzzndzaf and damdy 
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In Memory of 

ALBERT HEATON SWALLOW 


Attorney for many residents of Owens Valley in their 
fight against the City of Los Angeles. 


Son: Albert Ransom Swallow 
Daughter: Helen S. Plate 


A MEMORIAL TO OUR MOTHER 

GRACE REBECCA McAFEE (ELLIOTT) 

Graduate of Bishop Academy, 1888 



An accomplished musician, Grace was an inspiration to all who knew 
her, including Will and Flora Chalfant, of Bishop. 

In 1874, pioneer Sophronia McAfee, Grace’s mother, arrived in Fish 
Lake Valley, Nevada, across the White Mountains from Bishop, with her 
eight children, from Freeport, Illinois. (Years later, the buckboard wag¬ 
ons were replaced by the “Slim Princess,” bringing them to visit relatives 
in Bishop. Supplies arrived in Fish Lake Valley from Inyo County by 
train and 20 Mule Train.) 


Grace McAfee, Age 21 


Daughters: 

Grace McAfee Elliott (Smith) 
Dorothy Elliott Williams 
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IN LO VING MEM OR Y OF 
BILL AND MAVIS SLATER 



Bill Slater was born September 14, 1913, in Sterling City, California. He graduated 
from Lincoln High School in 1931 and served as a Sergeant in the U. S. Army for five 
years, including three years in the Pacific Theatre in World War II. He was employed as 
a mechanic by the Los Angeles Department of Water and Power until his death, August 
5, 1971. He was a member of the American Legion and V.F.W. Bill and Mavis were 
married December 31, 1942, and their daughter, Candy, was born August 20, 1946. 

Mavis Slater was born February 4, 1910, in Weatherford, Oklahoma. She graduated 
from Brawley High School in 1926 and from U.C.L.A. in 1929. She and her mother, 
Mrs. Dorothy Cragen, came to Inyo County in 1931 and Mavis taught in local schools 
for 29 years. Her mother served as County Superintendent of Schools for 16 years and 
was Director of the Eastern California Museum for 10 years and published a book in 
1975 on early Inyo history, “The Boys in the Sky-Blue Pants.” Mavis retired from 
teaching in 1969. She was a member of the American Legion Auxiliary and Pioneer 
Memorial Church. She passed away January 23, 1977, after a long illness and is sur¬ 
vived by her daughter and her mother. 


Mavis and Bill Slater 


IN MEMORY OF 

and 


MILLARD CL A CD SMITH EFFIE SARAH SMITH 


Bom in Belmont, Nevada, October 23, 1881. Died in Fresno, Calif or- Bom in Big Pine, California, July 10, 1883. Died in San Diego, Cali- 

nia, January 19,1963. fornia, June 10, 1958. 


Beloved parents of Ardys Rouette Fulkerson and Edith Faye Prather. 


In Memory of: 

Lewis Barnum Perry, 1887-1964, ranch owner and original developer-manager of the "Spark Plug" mine 
for the Champion Spark Plug Company, hie and his family were also residents of Bishop during the twenties, 
hie is survived by his wife, Ada, who now lives in Berkeley with their oldest son, George. 

Eva line Penpraze 
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In the final analysis, it’s the people that “hath wrought Inyo County”, and in this final chapter we bring you the hopes and 
ambitions, the trials and successes, the fears and conquests of all those pioneers who lived on and loved this land. Although it may 
not have ended as many of the early settlers hoped, Inyo County still has its grand mountains, its mountain streams and lakes, and 
its beautiful Death Valley, that millions of visitors come to envy every year. Without the hard work and sacrifices of our forefa¬ 
thers, much of this rich heritage would have been lost. 



Thomas Clark and members of his family in camp on Rock Creek 
around 1895. 


THOMAS CLARK FAMILY 

By H. M. Peak 

Thomas Clark, Sr. and family settled in Owens Valley, in 
the Bishop area, before the American Civil War. The two 
sons, Andrew and Thomas, fought in the war and returned to 
the Valley to make their homes. Thomas settled in Owensville, 
now known as Laws, and became a wagon train master, bring¬ 
ing settlers into Owens Valley. 

While a soldier in the war, Thomas had a buddy who 
showed him a picture he was carrying of a beautiful young girl 
who lived in Iowa. Thomas fell in love with the girl in the pic¬ 
ture, began a correspondence with her and courted her by 
mail. They did not meet until years later when Thomas went 
back to Iowa and married her and brought her into Owens 
Valley by wagon train. Her name was Julia Leap. He was 
teased by his friends for having taken “a Leap in the dark”. 

Thomas had been credited with being the first white person 
to climb Mt. Tom, the mountain later being named for him. 
According to Thomas’ story, Indian guides helped him find 
the way to the top. His children and grandchildren recall his 



Little Lake volcano cone. The man in the cart is Earl Latimore, hus¬ 
band of Grace Clark. 


account of the great earthquake of 1872. He was living, at the 
time, in a cabin in Owensville. He had been to Bishop that day 
and brought back a washtub filled with dishes which was sit¬ 
ting in the middle of the floor of his cabin. When the quake 
struck, his attempts to get out the door of the cabin were 
thwarted by the tub full of dishes which kept getting in his 
way. He told how the White Mountain range resembled a wall 
of fire with rocks striking against each other. The famous nat¬ 
uralist, John Muir, who was camping in Yosemite Valley at 
the time of the quake, recorded seeing a similar firey phenom¬ 
enon as enormous quantities of rock broke loose in the moun¬ 
tains. Thomas Clark told of how immediately following the 
quake, the Indians crowded around him for protection and 
reassurance. 

Thomas Clark homesteaded with his bride near Laws where 
he raised his family. His children were Thomas Clark, Jr., who 
married Mabel Ward, Barbara Lavina who later became Mrs. 
Clarence Peak, Effie, who married a Holiness minister named 
Wollam, and, after his death, married Fred Bain, and Grace 
who became Mrs. Earl Latimore. 

Thomas Clark, Sr., with many of his family, moved to Ven¬ 
tura about 1910. His daughter Lavina Peak with her husband 
and children continued to live at Laws for many years. 
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STEPHEN GREGG AND FAMILY 

Stephen Gregg had an earlier acquaintance with this county 
than probably any other resident. His earliest activities are a 
part of the history of the Valley. In 1859, he was one of a party 
to explore the southeastern deserts for rumored coal deposits. 
When found, this proved to be nothing but black quartz. The 
next year, he made two more trips. The first was made as a 
member of S. G. George's party, which amalgamated with the 
“New World Exploration Company," at Walker's Pass. In the 
company were T. H. Goodman, afterward Commander at 
Fort Independence, and still later a prominent Southern 
Pacific official. (W. T. Henderson, reputed to be the slayer of 
Joaquin Murietta) Warren Mathews, later Inyo's first judge, 
and others of prominence in one line or another. 

A detachment came up this valley as far as George's Creek. 
While in camp on the river, boldly cropping ledges were seen 
in the mountains eastward. The Eclipse, Ida, Union and other 
claims were located and Russ Mining District was organized. 
This occurrence, April 20, 1860, is believed to be the first sem¬ 
blance of white government in this county. Mr. Gregg was 
shortly afterward made superintendent of the mines. 

From the friendly Indians who visited the camp, the only 
reply elicited as to the name of the mountains was “Inyo", 
interpreted to mean “Dwelling place of a great spirit". The 
party adopted the designation for the whole region. Thus Mr. 
Gregg was one of the first white visitors and probably the first 
mining officer in the county, and had a hand in establishing 
the name which was afterward legally adopted. 

Late in April, 1863, he rode from his camp to Fort Inde¬ 
pendence with news that the Indians at George's Creek were 
stealing stock and having a pow wow. A party of about thirty 
went after the Indians, who fled south. The party was 
ambushed at Lone Pine and many Indians lost their lives at 
Owens Lake, after a running battle. 

While hostilities were still on, Mr. Gregg took up land at 
and around Big Pine and raised cattle. One Indian, “Old 
Mike," he was called, had swum across Owens Lake at the 
time of the battle there. Later he became a great friend of Mr. 
Gregg, as did many of the Indians. Joe Bowers was another 
well-known Indian who helped to establish peace between the 
whites and Indians. They always called Mr. Gregg “Steve". 
He became their legal advisor, as well as their doctor, as he 
always kept patent medicines to cure their ailments. He even 
pulled their teeth, when necessary. 

Steven married Carrie A. Moore, who had come west to be 
with an aunt who lived in Independence. The wedding took 
place in March, 1872 and the couple made their first home in 
Big Pine. 

Mrs. Gregg was a helpful neighbor to all in need. If there 
was sickness in a family, she was one of the first to give assist¬ 
ance. She delivered many babies and took food to mothers 
when they were down. When Mrs. McDonald left home, it 
was Mrs. Gregg to whom the growing girls turned for moth¬ 
erly advice. 

The Greggs had seven children. Those who married and 
raised their families at Big Pine were: Carrie, who married 
Fred Crocker: Clara, always called “Tottie", who married 
John Kispert: and Thelma who married Dr. Buckingham, 
who was a local physician for many years. The two boys. Will 
and Steve did not marry. The other two girls lived elsewhere. 


Mr. Gregg helped to institute the Masonic Lodge in Inde¬ 
pendence, and after his death was buried at the local cemetery 
with services conducted by Inyo Lodge No. 221 F&AM of 
Independence. Mrs. Gregg lived on for many years. 


THE GOODALE FAMILY 

Submitted By Grant Goodale 

Thomas Jefferson Goodale was born in Connecticut on 
May 6, 1830 to an early colonial family, both parents having 
also been born in Connecticut. He left his home in 1849 with a 
friend named Curtis, sailing from Boston Harbor on the 
square-rigged ship “Humboldt" destined for California. Origi¬ 
nally intending to sail around Cape Horn, he and his friend 
left the ship at Vera Cruz, Mexico, and the next three months 
saw them making their way on foot over high mountains and 
through jungles to the west coast of Mexico. Upon reaching 
the west coast, the two men were again able to board the 
“Humboldt", probably at the port of Acapulco, and on this 
ship continued their voyage to California. 

Upon arrival at San Francisco, Thomas made his way 
inland, settling near Visalia in the San Joaquin Valley. Having 
missed the Gold Rush of 1849, he turned to horticulture and 
established the first fruit tree nursery in California, and for a 
time served as Sheriff of Tulare County. With horses and 
wagon he sold his seedlings to prospective orchardists near his 
nursery. In 1860, Thomas went to Inyo County by way of 
Walker's Pass and the Mojave Desert country, with his 
brother Ezra, who had joined him at Visalia. Thomas brought 
seedlings of apple, peach and prune trees to the Independence 
area, and in the late 1860's took up a 360-acre homestead at 
Tinnemaha, known by the white settlers as Fish Springs. This 
home became a refuge for travelers and prospectors. He also 
operated a livery stable in Independence for several years. 

As a dedicated Republican, during the election year of 1871 
Thomas Goodale edited and published the “Inyo Lancet", a 
journal designed to oppose the political views and candidates 
supported by the “Inyo Independent". Though there was vio¬ 
lent bitterness between the two opposing sides, the mechani¬ 
cal work of the “Inyo Lancet" was nevertheless done by the 
“Inyo Independent". 

On January 1, 1872 Thomas Goodale married Margaret 
Payne who was born near Springfield, Illinois on August 8, 
1850. Margaret was the youngest child of Henry and Mary 
Gates Payne who had immigrated to the United States from 
England between 1837 and 1839. In 1861 the Payne family 
crossed the plains on the Santa Fe Trail by ox team and wag¬ 
ons to Santa Fe, New Mexico. Maggie, as she was known, was 
the only young girl in the wagon train and the only person 
who could handle the wagon master who periodically got so 
drunk as to stop the train from continuing on its journey, by 
lying in front of the lead wagon protected by his dog. At one 
point the Payne party tried to catch up with a party ahead of 
them but were unable to do so. When they did reach the train 
ahead, they found the entire party massacred. 

From Santa Fe, the Payne family drifted to early-day El 
Monte, Mr. Payne making a living by shoeing horses and 
oxen. In 1864 the family moved to Owens Valley and lived for 
two years at San Carlos and Bend City. The family then 
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moved to Los Angeles where Maggie attended school, before 
returning to Independence about 1870, where Mr. Payne 
established a blacksmith shop. At that time, Independence 
was known as Fort Independence, a fort town quartering a 
company of United States soldiers whose business it was to 
keep the then thousands of Paiute Indians under control. Dur¬ 
ing those early years, Maggie Payne was the only unmarried 
white girl in Independence, and considered herself a “loner”. 

Maggie Payne had three brothers: Joseph Gates, born in 
England, Harry T. and Daniel R., both born in Illinois. 
Joseph Payne went to Inyo County about 1863 with his wife 
Cynthia whom he had married in San Bernardino the previous 
year. At the time of his marriage, Joseph was 33 years old, 
while Cynthia was only 17. About seven years after their move 
to Inyo County, Luther A. Will who had worked for Joseph’s 
father, Henry, in Los Angeles, went to live and work with 
Joseph and his family. During part of the year he lived with 
the family, Will was ill and could not work. An intimacy 
developed between Will and Mrs. Payne, and after a few 
months Cynthia returned to San Bernardino “for her health”. 
Joseph found what he considered proof of the liaison between 
Will and his wife, and a fight with threats and swearing went 
on for some time, culminating in the fatal shooting of Will. 
Henry Payne, Joseph’s father, had tried to keep the two men 
apart, but was present at the shooting on the fatal day, April 
10, 1871. Thomas Goodale testified at the trial as to the bad 
blood between Joseph Payne and Luther Will, over the rela¬ 
tionship between Will and Joseph’s wife, as did others of the 
community, and Joseph was found not guilty. 

After their marriage Thomas Goodale took his bride to the 
homesteaded property and began establishing a permanent 
home. The great earthquake of 1872 occurred only three 
months later, and the temporary adobe house in which they 
were living fell into rubble, burying Mrs. Goodale and her 
aged mother. Both were seriously injured and were bedridden 
for several months. Mr. Goodale and others were sleeping in a 
barn a short distance away and escaped unharmed, although 
the whole building came down and several horses broke loose. 

On his property Thomas Goodale raised hogs, hay, grain 
and fruit from the seedlings he had brought from the Visalia 
area. His brother Ezra, homesteaded nearby at Black Rock 
but never married; he was a veteran of the Civil War, having 
fought on the side of the North with a New York Cavalry regi¬ 
ment from which he was honorably discharged. 

In 1877, Thomas Goodale, who was vitally interested in the 
political affairs of California, became a candidate for the 
United States Senate and campaigned throughout the state. 
However, he was forced to discontinue campaigning and 
withdraw from the race due to the illness of his two eldest chil¬ 
dren, Volney and Helen. 

Upon the death of his brother Ezra in 1891, Thomas Goo¬ 
dale took over the management of the ranch at Black Rock 
which used water from Sawmill Creek. For some time there 
had been a dispute between the Goodales and James Hines, a 
neighbor, over the water from the creek, both claiming the 
right to its use. On the night of July 16, 1894, a fire was discov¬ 
ered at the Ezra Goodale property, and Thomas, his son Vol¬ 
ney, and Henan McCarroll, a family friend, went to investi¬ 
gate. They found that a camp about a mile distant from the 
Ezra Goodale house had been destroyed and that a new dam 
had been put in the creek. The three men took out part of the 
dam and remained by the creek through the night. Nothing 


further happened until around daylight the next morning, and 
Mr. Goodale left briefly to get some food. Upon returning, he 
stopped to light his pipe. He was standing erect about fifty 
yards from the others when a shot struck him, knocking him 
down. The shooting continued for some time, preventing his 
son and Mr. McCarroll from giving him any assistance. When 
the shooting died down, Volney went to the Ezra Goodale 
house and then into town to report the incident. A doctor was 
sent for and Mr. Goodale was moved to his home. 

A warrant was issued for the arrest of James Hines and his 
son, charging that they had occupied an improvised fort and 
that from ambush James Hines fired the shot that struck 
Thomas Goodale. Mr. Goodale was badly wounded, but 
fought for life for two days before his death on July 19th as a 
result of the hole made by the bullet that had penetrated his 
body. James Hines and his son were arrested by Sheriff John 
Gorman, and subsequently tried for murder. With the help of 
Pat Reddy, a criminal lawyer with a reputation for getting 
clients off, the pair were able to escape conviction. 

After the death of her husband, Margaret Goodale stayed 
on at the ranch for about six years, struggling against almost 
impossible odds to keep her family together, and to pay off a 
mortgage on her property. Her two brothers, Daniel and 
Harry, went to Inyo County to try to help Margaret, but so 
alienated the people of the area as to be of more hindrance 
than help. She then moved to Bakersfield and later to Los 
Angeles. Several years after the death of Thomas Goodale, 
Margaret married Henan McCarroll (1901 or 1902). She died 
in Los Angeles, December 13, 1912 at the age of 62. 

Thomas and Margaret Goodale had seven children, four 
sons and three daughters, all born in Inyo County: Volney 
Payne, born June 28, 1873; Helen, born July 23, 1875; Flor¬ 
ence Augusta, born January 16, 1878; Augustus Greenlee, 
born November 6, 1879; Garfield, born January 20, 1884; 
Grant, born September 2, 1888; and Grace, born August 28, 
1892. Only Garfield returned to Inyo County to live, where 
with his wife Laura (formerly Chamberlain) and her two chil¬ 
dren, Leo and Avis, he remained until his death. There were 
only three grandchildren: Grace Marian Johnston, daughter 
of Florence who married John Storey Johnston; Jeane Merle 
Bray, daughter of Grace who married William Bray; and 
Florence Alice Goodale, daughter of Grant who married 
Cynthia Pavilla. 


THE ANDREW NEEL BELL FAMILY 

By Leela Bell Howard 

Andrew Neel Bell was born Oct. 7, 1817 in Rutherford 
County, North Carolina to John Bell and Margaret Neel. He 
had an adventurous early life. In 1849 he started from Mobile, 
Alabama, with a company of 200, bound for California gold 
fields. Some grew faint hearted and returned, others sickened 
and dropped by the way, and by the time they reached the Rio 
Grande, only two were left. Many terrible experiences were 
theirs, with savage Indians and with the still more savage land, 
but Andrew finally reached the mining camps of Tuolumne, 
and thereabouts he followed mining for some time. 

In the early sixties he bought into the Sperry Flour Com¬ 
pany, where he worked for a while, but sold out to join his 
brother, Tom, in Owens Valley. At first they had a saw-mill on 
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The Bell Ranch taken from across the fish pond about 1878 


Big Pine Creek in partnership with Slocum. The first attempts 
to start this was stopped by the Indian out-break of 1862, but 
as soon as possible they came back and went on with it. In 
1862 Andrew traveled down the Owens Valley and purchased 
180 acres of land on Oak Creek from a Mr. Libby. He built 
two adobe houses which are still standing. Mr. Lee, a neigh¬ 
bor, built the grist mill. Freight charges were 17C a pound and 
the settlers were driven to depend as much as possible on 
home products, so the mill was very much a blessing to the 
valley. Farmers from as far north as Adobe Meadows came to 
grind their grain at the mill. Mr. Bell’s daughter, Annie, 
remembers the great high wagons, with their many teams of 
oxen, mules, or horses, and how they would stay for the night 
and make a very early morning start for their distant homes. 
The heavy grinding stones were brought around the Horn. 
The first mill was burned at an early day, April 12, 1870, the 
year they were married, but part of the building was incorpo¬ 
rated in the one which replaced it, and which stood intact 
until the great wind of 1923. 

The Bells brought with them across the plains, all kinds of 
seed, shrubs, elm seedlings, lilacs, magnolia trees, spruce and 
vines. Their mill was a garden of Eden and a place to be vis¬ 
ited by all the folks of the valley, because of its beauty. Mrs. 
Bell was accompanied west by her sister, Sarah Baker, and 
they brought with them two negro maids. Sarah married John 
B. White, a resident of Independence, at the mill place. Mrs. 
White died when her son Hugh was a baby, and he was 
brought up by the Bells. John White was killed in a quarrel 
over water. His home burned, but the old fireplace still may 
be seen at the northeast edge of Independence. Mary Louise 
was a very small, frail southern lady and the frontier life took 
its toll on her health. She was born November 9, 1844 in Han¬ 
over County, Virginia, and was only 42 at the time of her 
death, January 28, 1886. She was the daughter of William 
Augustus Baker and Sara Ann Lightfoot. 

The site of the Bell’s mill was near the Indian compoodie 
(camp) and the Indians were still presumed to be hostile when 
he came there, but they never disturbed him. He did not fear 
them, and they recognized a friend in him. Often they made 
his place a refuge from drunken or rowdy white men, and 


when the Indian men had imbibed too freely, the mahalas 
(women) ran to the Bell’s mill for protection. After the Indians 
were removed to the reservation near Fort Tejon in 1863, a 
number of them escaped and came back. Andrew Bell made 
himself responsible to the Commander at Fort Independence 
for these. Fifteen or twenty families camped about, and 
looked to him for everything. 

Mrs. Bell was not as fearless as her husband of these sav¬ 
ages, who later engaged in open warfare against the white 
man. They were addicted to the most cruel customs. Yet the 
Bell children grew up with the tradition that the white man 
should act as protector to the Indians and they always insisted 
that the Indian wars were needless, if the white man had only 
used a little generosity and wisdom in their dealings with the 
natives. 

A. N. Nell was the second treasurer of Inyo County, 1868- 
1869. He lived ten years after the death of his wife — died 
March 2, 1896. He left seven children, Rachel Mary, Annie 
Lightfoot, Andrew Neel, Jr., John Elyson, Avah Robert, and 
Robert Lee Augustus. 

THE JACOB VAGT FAMILY 

By Russell A. Bell 

It was September 24, 1861 when a young couple from Bre¬ 
men, Germany; Henriette Docke, age 20, and Jacob Vagt, age 
27, were married in San Francisco, Calif. They took their 
vows not knowing what fate awaited them. Little did they 
know that the U.S. Army would be responsible for them mov¬ 
ing to Camp Independence which would become their home 
and that as a farmer Jacob would draw the attention of other 
farmers as well as the press for his ability to farm successfully 
under adverse conditions. 

The Inyo Independent of September 5, 1870 noted Jacob 
Vagt’s success at growing peaches and grapes; he raised 31 
varieties of grapes. They wrote “Mr. Vagt was among the first, 
if not the first, to engage in Vine Culture.” 

Again on September 30, 1871 the Inyo Independent wrote, 
“We paid a visit to Mr. Vagt’s fine farm just beyond Camp 
Independence a few days since. We saw good crops of corn 
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Henrietta Vagt Bell, Born in Fort Independence — 1875 


Henry James Bell, Born in Big Pine, Ca. 


growing on ground from which a crop of hay had been previ¬ 
ously cut the present season.” They commented on the alfalfa 
grown in alkali soil and on his method of alternating his pas¬ 
ture land of clover. They also wrote “Mr. Vagt has a number 
of varieties of grapes, peaches and other fruits all producing 
remarkably well. His grapes are as large and juicy as those of 
any other part of the state but not so sweet. His peach trees 
were literally loaded with fruit of the best quality.” 

The Vagts, who were often referred to as “the little German 
family beyond the Camp”, may have been good farmers but 
they lived the hard life of all pioneers. Their first born, Jacob, 
died at age 3 and then the earthquake of 1872 brought more 
sadness. The whole family was buried beneath the rubble of 
adobe bricks of which their home was built. Mrs. Vagt by aid 
of a tablespoon managed to dig a hole through the rubble so 
they could get air and neither Mr. or Mrs. Vagt suffered seri¬ 
ous injury but their 3 month old daughter Meta died in her 
mother’s arms. 

In true pioneer fashion the Vagts continued on. Lumber 
was now available so Jacob built his new home of wood. They 
had another family of three children. 

Jacob Vagt was naturalized and admitted to citizenship on 
May 20, 1871 and it was eleven years later that he was 
approached to run for Inyo County Supervisor. His reply of 
refusal appears in the Inyo Independent of November 4, 1882. 
On March 20, 1892 death took Jacob Vagt after which his wife 
Henriette took no food or drink and on the 26th of March she 
joined her husband. They are buried at Camp Independence 
Cemetery. The Vagt children were Herietta (Hattie) April 2, 
1875, Jacob December 30, 1878 and Helena September 11, 
1881. Henrietta married Henry J. Bell of Big Pine the son of 
Thomas Ewart Bell who was settled in Inyo County in 1862. 
Three Bell brothers; James A. of Sonora, California, Andrew 


Neel of Oak Creek near Independence and Thomas Ewart of 
Big Pine, were partners in the business of establishing 2 saw 
mills and a flour mill. On November 4, 1862 the oldest brother 
James, while visiting North Carolina, wrote to Andrew at 
Independence commenting on the war and how glad he was 
that he was a Californian. He told of ordering a Stephenson 
Turbine and of other improvements to be installed when he 
returned home. He expressed his regrets that Thomas’ timber 
claim failed so soon, but felt things were going better than 
expected. 

Thomas, in a letter to James in 1865 told of a hunting trip to 
Monachee and how the game were so plentiful they were over 
grazing the country to a point where'the game looked poor. 
Thomas, while on a trip to Stockton to visit his sisters Jennie 
Smith and Rachel Stephens, met Sarah Martha James and on 
April 3, 1867 they were married. They made their home at the 
Bell ranch west of Big Pine (presently called Camp Inyo) 
where Thomas had put in an apple orchard and fish ponds, 
the latter for the purpose of having a nice place for wealthy 
people to come and fish. 

In the July 16, 1870 issue of the Inyo Independent the fol¬ 
lowing article appeared: “We notice the arrival of a new 
Huntington Shingle machine and edger destined for Bell 
brothers saw mill. Big Pine. The same gentlemen are rebuild¬ 
ing their grist mill near the Fort that was burned down a short 
time ago. They will have it ready for the new crop.” 

The earthquake of 1872 apparently did no serious damage 
to either mill but it did cut in two the ranch at Big Pine, mak¬ 
ing swamp land out of sagebrush land and it dried up the orig¬ 
inal swamp land causing Thomas to put in a considerable 
amount of drainage tile. The cattle on the ranch and on the 
neighboring Baker ranch bawled for several weeks after the 
quake, making it difficult to get a good night’s sleep. 
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On June 7, 1879 Thomas Bell died leaving his wife Sarah to 
run the ranch and the sawmill and care for their 5 children, 
the oldest was only 11 years old at the time. Many years of 
hardship followed. In July of 1882 the sawmill was leased to 
Jas. Mitchell which relieved Sarah of that duty. As the chil¬ 
dren grew older they needed entertainment and quite often on 
a Saturday night, Sarah, whose piano was shipped around the 
Horn from Rising Sun, Indiana, would have a dance in the 
Bell home. After Sarah raised her family she moved to Niles, 
California to live with her youngest daughter, Jennie, and 
where on December 26, 1893 she died. 

The Bell children were Andrew, Ella, Henry J., Jennie Dis¬ 
ney and Thomas Stanley. Neither Andrew nor Thomas mar¬ 
ried, Ella married Sam Spratt of Big Pine; Jennie married 
Jesse Harcourt of Bellville, Nevada and Henry married Hen¬ 
rietta Vagt on November 12, 1893. Henry, having grown up 
amid the hardships of helping his mother run a ranch and a 
saw mill, wanted no part of either so he looked elsewhere for 
employment and settled for Saloon Keeper. Through the 
years he was saloon keeper at the Butler Hotel, Big Pine, The 
Norman House, Independence, and the Estrealia Hotel, 
Bishop. 

Henry and Henrietta had 6 children of which 3 are still liv¬ 
ing. Rollin O. of Independence married Gwen Watterson of 
Keeler; Marvin A. married Eula Hess of Bishop and Russell 
A. of Lone Pine married Vesta Macmurdo of California Quar¬ 
ries near Laws. 


THE FRANK SHAW FAMILY — NORTHERN 
INYO COUNTY 
FRANK SHAW 1828-1908 

By Clara Shaw Eddy 

I was a child of five when my grandfather Frank Shaw 
passed away. I remember it happened in Aunt Margie’s house 
(Mrs. John Kernley), his oldest daughter. There were four 
children. My father (Harry Shaw) the oldest, then Aunt Mar¬ 
gie Kernley, Aunt Frankie Birchim and Aunt Alma Shuey. I 
was not allowed to go in the house. My father made me wait 
in the surrey outside the gate at the Kernley home on North 
Main Street. True, I hardly knew my grandfather, but my 
father, my aunts and many Shaw friends told me much about 
him. He was a character! 

Frank Shaw was born in Boston in 1828. Little is known of 
his childhood but he became a seaman and sailed around the 
Horn, his ultimate destination San Francisco, and from there 
to Adobe Meadows by stage. 

Our present knowledge of the history of Adobe Meadows 
starts about 1862, when a gang of ruffians known as the Daley 
gang set up housekeeping there. They found a natural 
meadow formed by Dexter Creek which rises in the moun¬ 
tains west of there and flows on the surface of the valley, 
spreading out to form a meadow. 

The gang consisted of 8 or 10 men who specialized in rob¬ 
bery and murder, under the leadership of a man named 
Daley. They made their headquarters there and worked the 
surrounding country. One of the gang worked far enough 
afield to land in Wellington, in Smith Valley. He spotted a 


first class saddle horse at the Wellington store and, being 
afoot, he mounted it and rode off toward Aurora. The store 
keeper noticed the act and sent a man in pursuit of him. The 
pursuer caught the thief at Sweetwater and ordered him to 
halt. The thief disregarded the several commands, so the pur¬ 
suer shot the thief and recovered the horse. 

Later the store keeper took a load of produce to Aurora and 
met Daley there. Daley urged him to go to Adobe and start a 
store. The store keeper was inclined to agree to the idea until 
his friends warned him that if he did, he would never come 
back alive. As a subterfuge he claimed to have received word 
from his wife to return immediately to Wellington. 

Foiled in their efforts to get the store keeper to go to Adobe, 
the gang proceeded to get him drunk and then they murdered 
him. 

This murder was the straw that broke the camel’s back. The 
Aurora citizens had taken enough. The sheriff rounded up the 
gang, the citizens took over, ordering four of them to be 
hanged, and the rest of them banished. 

When Daley mounted the improvised scaffold he spotted 
Frank Shaw in the crowd. Calling him up to the scaffold, he 
told him that if he would see that he got a decent burial, he 
would bequeath Adobe Meadows to him. His title was proba¬ 
bly only a squatters right, but in those days it carried weight. 
Shaw moved to Adobe Meadows and settled down to make 
his home there. 

In 1868 Frank Shaw married Clara Medora Hart of Wau- 
watasa, Wisconsin who had come across the plains by way of 
covered wagons and resided in Placerville. On a trip to Adobe 
Meadows to visit her married sister, Clara met Frank Shaw. I 
guess it was love at first sight, but since Frank Shaw was 25 
years older than Clara (then 16), Clara’s sister sent her home 
to Placerville at once. Not to be outdone, Frank met the stage 
in Aurora, Clara joined him, and off they went in the Shaw 
“Buckboard” and were married. Grandma would always 
laugh in later years as she told about losing her hat in the 
excitement and never retrieving it. Grandma Shaw could 
always interest us grandchildren by relating her experiences as 
a child member of a covered wagon caravan and encounters 
with Indians. On one occasion when the Indians forced the 
women to cook for them, Grandma’s father had to taste 
every-thing before the Indians would eat for fear of being poi¬ 
soned. Grandma was, on this pilgrimage, an eyewitness to 
cold blooded murders, the burning of covered wagons and 
theft of supplies. 

But back to Adobe Meadows. Frank Shaw obtained legal 
title, built new ditches, took up more land, and enlarged the 
meadow. He embarked in the cattle business, using Adobe as 
a base. He summered his cattle in the mountains to the west 
and wintered them in Owens Valley. He also wintered cattle 
east toward Hawthorne and Mina. 

When the Candelaria mines developed he found it profit¬ 
able to cut his meadow hay, bale it, and deliver it by freight 
team to Belleville, 60 miles away. 

As Bodie developed into a booming mining camp he found 
a market for a natural deposit of what is called “white alkali” 
a few miles from Adobe. This was used in the mills to recover 
the gold. He kept his teams busy in the summer and fall, 
freighting it into Bodie. 

In October, 1869 Clara Shaw returned to Placerville, Cali¬ 
fornia by stage to give birth to her first child. An early snow 
storm delayed her return with a son, Harry Shaw, my father. 
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Two daughters, Margie (1871) and Frankie (1873) were born 
at Adobe Meadows with aid of midwives and Frank Shaw. As 
the children grew to school age a teacher was brought in and a 
school room set up with desks and necessary equipment. 

Along in the seventies travel developed between the mining 
camps of Bodie and Aurora and the southern mines of Ben¬ 
ton, Darwin, Cerro Gordo and Mojave. The road passed 
through Adobe Meadows, and it became a stage station on 
the line, where horses were changed and passengers provided 
with meals. This lasted until the railroad was built into Owens 
Valley, when the stages stopped running and travel tapered 
off to nothing. 

The Shaws moved to Bishop in the early 80’s and acquired 
large acreage for ranching and raising cattle, horses and 
mules. Adobe was retained as headquarters for the summer 
range. Frank Shaw came to be known as the best stock man in 
Northern Inyo County. 

Grandpa Shaw had a glass eye — it is said that he lost his 
eye in a shooting match when a bullet ricocheted off of a gran¬ 
ite wall. It is also reported that he used his glass eye to advan¬ 
tage. With Indians working in his fields he would, with the 
knowledge of the field hands, put the glass eye on a fence post 
to “keep an eye on the workmen”. 

Abode Meadows store was a trading post. My father and 
my aunts tell of playing with blocks of gold held at the trading 
post to be shipped to San Francisco by Wells Fargo Stage¬ 
coach, coming from Wells. 

It is further reported that Grandpa Shaw, at Adobe Mead¬ 
ows Trading Post, would feed the bandits in the rear and the 
sheriff in the front. He had to have protection from both. 

About 20 years ago when driving through Bridgeport with 
my husband and our two children, James and Beryl, I 
approached an old timer tipped back on an old chair in front 
of one of the stores there. I asked him if he remembered Frank 
Shaw, my grandfather. His reply, “G— D— Yes! He and I 
feuded for years over a bull. Finally we called the Cain-Shaw 
feud quits and the town celebrated for three days at our 
expense!” 


JOHN H. LUBKEN 

As Told to John H. Wintersteen 

My mother came from near Berlin, Germany to Placerville 
in 1865. She came to this valley in 1869. 

My father came to the valley in 1862. She came to New 
York from Germany and then went on to Australia, during 
the gold boom. He came back to New York by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, to this valley. That was long before the 
Panama Canal was built. He married my mother in 1875 when 
she was 19. 

I was born in Lone Pine and have been here all of my 90 
years, except for five months when I went to Heald’s Business 
College in San Francisco. Arthur Shepherd went to college 
with me at the same time. Nettie Roeper Fausel of Independ¬ 
ence was my cousin. Her father was my mother’s brother. 

There were lots of ranches here then. They raised all their 
food and had everything they needed winter and summer. 
When I was a iittle boy I pulled weeds. 1 pulled since I was 
four years old and could tell the difference between the weeds 
and the vegetables. Sometimes I would hide as it was too hot 


to work. I would get in the shade and my Grandmama would 
come along and say, “You cussed little fellow. You are lazy. 
You don’t do nothing.” My mother always was good to me 
and she would save me from a licking when my Grandmama 
wanted to give me one. 

The first time I milked a cow I was 9 years old and then I 
started milking cows. I never tasted ice cream until I was 
about 16 years old. I had one dish at Levi’s in Independence 
and I didn’t have any more until I was grown. I was set to 
work and that is all I did was work. I could lift a sack of pota¬ 
toes that would weigh 150 pounds when I was 15 years old, 
and put in on the wagon. My father would go along with four 
or five kegs of beer and take it up to Cerro Gordo. He made 
beer and every two days he would take 240 gallons and send it 
all to the miners. He made lots of money. 

When I was only 10 years old my grandmother, my brother 
and I would sell vegetables. My brother died when he was 13. 
My brother would watch the wagon while we sold vegetables 
to the people in Lone Pine. We sold a lot in Keeler too. The 
farmers raised all kinds of vegetables and corn, potatoes, bar¬ 
ley and wheat. There was the Bell’s Mill on Oak Creek and 
another one on Bishop Creek, run by Kilpatricks. They made 
flour of the wheat and the housewives made bread, same kind 
of bread you eat now. There was an old bakery in Lone Pine 
that made bread in big pans like milk pans and they sold it for 
25C a loaf. There were four saloons in Keeler and one at 
Swansea. I used to help my father take beer there. He located 
a homestead that is now the Lacey ranch. He drove from there 
to the brewery. Brewery Street in Lone Pine was named after 
the brewery. A Chinaman had a store on Jackson Street, but 
most of the stores were on Main Street. 

They raised a lot of draft horses here. They were heavy 
horses that could pull, weighing sixteen to eighteen hundred 
pounds. They hitched 18 to 20 of them to the big heavy stake 
bed wagons and hauled groceries from Mojave. It took from 8 
to 10 days to make the trip. 

The people decided to run a boat across Owens Lake, to 
help get the lumber from the mill, high up in Cottonwood 
Canyon. They cut lumber there and sent it down in a flume. 
Sometimes it would get stuck in the flume and stack the lum¬ 
ber high up in the air and they would have to telephone to the 
mill to shut off the water so they could fix it up again. Down 
at Owens Lake, where the creek comes in, there was a dock 
running out in the lake to deep water. They would transfer the 
lumber to the boat and take it to Swansea. Swansea then was a 
thriving town something like Lone Pine. There were people 
scattered all along there. There was a pier from Swansea run¬ 
ning far out into the lake. From there, the lumber was taken to 
Cerro Gordo. Cerro Gordo means fat mountain. There was a 
big mine there and a lot of men, mostly Cornishmen. There 
were some Mexicans and a Mexican had found it. It was rich 
in silver and lead. Then there was Beverige, a big mining 
camp. It was all gold there. I have seen gold stacked high on 
the tables, where they were gambling. They would play until 
one of the men won all the stack, or until dark, and sometimes 
all night. 

There were six stores in Lone Pine and three in Independ¬ 
ence. There were two in Keeler. They were owned by men 
who sold and traded dynamite. There were two mercantile 
stores in Darwin and one saloon. John Burkhardt was a 
watchmaker in Lone Pine and Bill Vaughn was a tailor. Any 
time you wanted a suit of clothes, he would make it for you. 
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Shoemaker Pete made shoes and boots. I remember him mak¬ 
ing my father seven pair of boots. He was the only one that 
could fit my father. After Pete died, my father got them in 
Independence but they weren’t as good. 

I went to school in a little school building where the Town 
Hall is now. Elisa Carrasco is the only one living who went to 
school with me. She was two years older than I. There were 
very few kids. My wife taught school in a two-story building 
where the elementary school is now. There were two rooms 
below and one big room above. This building was later torn 
down and new buildings built in the same place. My wife 
planted the big tree which still stands in the school yard. She 
planted two trees and the girls took good care of their tree and 
it grew. The boys were kind of careless about theirs and it died 
for want of water. 

Lone Pine Brewery was built before the earthquake of 1872, 
because people told about the gable end of the brewery going 
out, during the earthquake. 

My father came to the valley in 1862 and homesteaded on 
George’s Creek. Later he traded the homestead for a share of 
the brewery and was a partner in it. Louis Munsinger built it. 
John Myers, known as Hans Myers, bought Louis out and my 
father traded his ranch to Myers for his interest in the brewery 
and got the whole thing. It was called Lone Pine Beer. It 
tasted a lot like Miller’s High Life. It was the same kind of 
beer. It was sold in Darwin, Cerro Gordo, Keeler, Independ¬ 
ence and Swansea. It got so he couldn’t make a profit and 
they stopped brewing beer in 1894. After my father died, my 
mother sold the brewery. The malt mill in back of the brewery 
was a horse drawn mill. The horse would keep going as long as 
the barley hopper was full. When the barley was gone, she 
would stop and as soon as they filled the hopper again, she 
would go again. She kept going until she died at the age of 32. 
The brewery building was torn down by Skinner. He bought it 
from my mother. 

I bought the ranch from my mother, cheap. She was going 
to sell it to George Shoey for $12,000. It was a hell of a place, 
all willows. I asked her if she would sell it to me for $12,000 
and she said, “If you have the money, I’ll take it.” I told her to 
never mind the money, but to be up in Independence the next 
morning and we would fix it up. She said, “Alright, but 
remember I have to have the money”. She never knew what 
money I had. I had 3000 certificates and I gave her my check 
for $3,000 and paid her all in cash. I had $9,000 drawing inter¬ 
est. 

One time, Spainhower and I were coming down the moun¬ 
tain with the cattle. It was hot, real hot, and he said, “By golly 
it sure was hot,” and, “by jings,” he was going to pray that 
night that the sky would be covered so it will be cool next day. 
By golly, the sky was covered from one end to the other and 
we drove down and about an hour afterwards the sun came 
out. He said he was going to pray that night. I don’t know 
whether he did or not, but he said he did and the sky was cov¬ 
ered until we got into the field. It was cool and the cattle trav¬ 
eled like hell. It was a 5-mile drive too. 

I ran about 500 head of cattle all the time. They were 
mixed, the whiteface with the Durham. The Durham weighe^ 
a little more. I would run six-year whitefaces and three-year 
Durhams. One year I got .33C for them on foot and had 97 
steers. 

1 was a rancher most of my life. After I went to business 
college, I came home and went into the cattle game and made 


my living out of cattle. 

The white men sold whiskey. They would take a half-barrel 
of whiskey and put it in another barrel and then fill it up with 
water and throw in four plugs of chewing tobacco. People 
liked that. They thought it was pure whiskey, but I knew it 
was tobacco because my folks used to get the barrels to put 
sauerkraut in. They made sauerkraut from the cabbage they 
raised. 

Some of the Indians went by names like Mono John, Pinon 
John, Skidoo George. Some of the Paiute were bad and there 
were some uprisings. Andrew Glen was born under a big rock 
in Tuttle Creek Canyon. At the mouth of Tuttle Creek Can¬ 
yon is a big rock and his mother birthed him there. In later 
years, Bennie Morris shot off Andrew’s leg for no reason at 
all. He just stood behind a tree and when Andrew came along, 
he blazed away and broke it off. He should have been pun¬ 
ished but he never was. They didn’t pay much attention to 
Indians in those days. His father was known as Mono John. 
Andrew was a good man. Pete Thomas worked for me for 
years. He worked on the ranch and he was a “damned” good 
cowboy. He was about my age. 

I had three children, Bernice, Henrietta and John. Hen¬ 
rietta is the only one living now. I have 7 grandchildren. Bettie 
Halamicek, Bennie Bonham, Alberta Clement and Blanch 
Comino are the children of Bernice. Christy, Linda and John 
were the children of John. I had nine great grandchildren. 
Ann Marie is the child of Bettie. Douglas and Dena are the 
children of Bennie. Joseph John and Paul are the children of 
Blanche. Carrie, Charles and Chad are the children of 
Alberta. 

I was on the Inyo County Board of Supervisors beginning 
in January 1913 until 1917, and again from 1930 until 1956 
when I resigned at the age of 80. I was Chairman of the Board 
for 19 years. Jack Hopkins took my place on the board. 

John H. Lubken — Inyo County Supervisor and rancher. 
Born May 5, 1876. Son of John Fredrick and Augusta Marie 
Roeper Lubken. Graduate of Healds Business College, San 
Francisco — July 2, 1896. Married Marie Lenore Hollengren 
at Independence, Calif. June 17, 1902. Children: Bernice born 
July 9, 1903; Henrietta Crist born Dec. 31, 1911; John August 
born April 28, 1917. Career: Cattleman Rancher, Inyo County 
Board of Supervisors at Independence from 1913 to 1917 and 
from 1930 to 1956, Chairman of the Board 19 years. Advisory 
Board for Taylor Grazing Board for U.S. Government mem¬ 
bers. Honorary Life Director of Death Valley Forty-Niners. 
Inyo-Mono Cowbells Father of the Year 1967. Director Cali¬ 
fornia Cattlemen’s Association. Director of American Cattle¬ 
men’s Association. Hobby: Raising Bees — with the help of 
the grandchildren. Member of Inyo Lodge, F&AM from 1940 
until his death. Member of Knights of Pythias for 50 years, 
was Prelate, Vice Chancellor, Chancellor Commander and 
Master of Works. Recreation: Social gatherings with friends. 
Died October 25, 1973 — Services, Lone Pine Nazarene 
Church Oct. 29, 1973, Rev. Rick Savage and Inyo Lodge 
F&AM #221, Interment: Mt. Whitney Cemetery. 
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THE GEORGE HENRY SHED FAMILY 

Material Given By Jane Urquhardt 

George Henry Shed was one of the earliest of the Owens 
Valley settlers. In 1863 he bought land from the United States 
Government and started his ranch at Fish Springs, about 
eight miles south of Big Pine. This ranch later became known 
as “The Bullfrog Smith Place”. In 1878 he married Jennie 
White, from Pleasant Valley, north of Bishop. 

The Sheds had five children: Mary, Grace, George Jr., Ben 
and John. All but John left the valley early in life. George Sr. 
was active in the politics of the valley. In days of old, the val¬ 
ley was divided into districts each headed by a “Road Com¬ 
missioner*”. George held this title for his district. The first 
meeting that the commissioners had when they decided to call 
themselves “Supervisors,” was held at his home. 

The Shed’s ranch and the James Jones ranch adjoined. 
Their children were all near the same age. They had played 
together and gone to school together, so, as so often happens, 
two of these playmates fell in love when they grew up. John 
Shed and Eva Jones were married in 1906. 

The Big Pine Sanitorium was started about that time, and 
was called the “County Farm”. John and Eva were among the 
first people to take care of this home. There was only one 
large building, which served as domitory for the patients, liv¬ 
ing quarters for the family in charge, and a kitchen and dining 
room for all. The farm was largely self-supporting, as there 
was a large alfalfa field, a corn field, a generous garden plot 
and an orchard. Milk cows and hogs were kept, beef slaugh¬ 
tered and hams cured in the fall. The only help that Eva had 
was an Indian woman to clean up after meals and wash the 
dishes. The men who were able, however, milked the cows, 
helped with the farm chores and slaughtering. They also kept 
the dorm straightened up. 

The rest of the Sheds had left the valley in 1900 and gone to 
the San Joaquin Valley. When John and Eva left the job at the 
County Farm, they also went there. Through the years, since 
John’s death, Eva comes back often to visit her daughter, Jane 
Urquhardt, and her sister Alice Tate, in Lone Pine. 


THOMAS E. JONES 

Information From an Article by W. A. Chalfant 

Small in stature, but great in mind, with a wonderful mem¬ 
ory, was Thomas E. Jones, one of the most respected citizens 
of Inyo County, who lived in Round Valley. 

Mr. Jones was born in Wales, near Swansea, on the 29th of 
October, 1836. He went into the coal and iron mines at the 
tender age of 12 years, when he should have been in school. 
The family needed the earnings of the boy and he had to 
work. 

At the age of 22 he had saved enough money to bring him 
to America, although he had helped support his father all the 
years he was working. He landed in New York and then 
started for the Golden West via the Nicaraguan route. He was 
a member of one of the Walker filibustering expeditions. He 
arrived in San Francisco early in 1860 and immediately 
started for the nearby gold camps. In 1864 T. E. and his 
brother John E. Jones, Mr. Evans and Mr. Miles started by 
way of Aurora for Round Valley, where they expected to 



Thomas E. Jones and Harriet Jones 
Gladys Jewett, their daughter 


make their home. 

Shortly after their arrival in Round Valley, Thomas E. 
Jones, the subject of this article, took up 160 acres of land. He 
also helped his brother put in a small patch of wheat, the first 
raised in the valley.‘That was in the spring of 1865. When 
John E. Jones started for Aurora to get his family, he went by 
the mining camp where Thos. was working and got him to 
come down and tend the wheat till he returned. When Tom 
arrived he found every spear of wheat eaten off by the cattle 
and the prospects gloomy for a crop. He irrigated the land and 
the wheat came through the ground again and grew wonder¬ 
fully. By keeping the cattle off and tending it carefully a mag¬ 
nificent crop was raised, regardless of the depredations of the 
cattle. The wheat, after being threshed, sold for as high as 
twenty-five cents per pound for seed. 

When Mr. Jones arrived at the place where the wheat was 
supposed to be, he looked where his brother had told him he 
left some provisions and found that the place had been rob¬ 
bed, presumably by Indians. There was not a thing left to eat. 
He went to where a family was living and got some provisions, 
which were very thankfully received. 

When John E. Jones found his brother, to get him to return 
and look out for the wheat, he found him engaged with a lot of 
other men in attempting to build a furnace that would smelt 
ore. The location of the mines was named Swansea Flat, the 
name sounding very much as if Mr. Jones had been at the 
naming. 

By the time the crop was ready to cut, the brother returned 
from Aurora and Thomas E., tired of the quiet life of watch¬ 
ing a few stalks of wheat, left immediately for the mines once 
more. He liked the active life of the mining regions. The fol- 
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lowing spring he returned and helped his brother put in his 
crop, and then went again to the mines. He always valued his 
piece of land in Round Valley and did not intend to abandon 
it. Each time he returned to the valley he did a little work on 
his homestead. 

For five years from 1865 to 1870, he went back and forth 
between the valley and the mines and then quit entirely, 
finally deciding that the life of a country gentleman suited 
him best. 

From 1870 to 1876 Mr. Jones worked his place faithfully, 
laying up some money. He went to Philadelphia for the Cen¬ 
tennial of 1876 and was away about a year. Before returning 
he went to Utah, where he met Miss Harriet Williams, with 
whom he fell in love, married and brought back to share his 
farm home. He has never to this day regretted for a moment 
that act. The following sons and daughters were born to them, 
all but two of whom are living: Vivian Jones, who in 1911 was 
Receiver of the U.S. Land Office at Independence; Leslie 
Jones, who died in 1909; Mrs. Chester Schively, of Bishop, 
who managed the farm; Lucas, who died in infancy; Miss 
Irene Jones, who was postmistress at Round Valley in 1940; 
Roscoe, Hazel, Clarence and Gladys, the baby of the family. 

Thos. Jones, at 74 years of age was still hale and hearty. 
Although he weighed but about 120 points, he was able to do 
a good day’s work. When the writer found him in his garden 
in 1911, he had been working hard, taking up strawberry sets 
and having them transplanted to another place. The clover 
had about choked out the berries and he was going to take a 
hand in the fight. The old strawberry patch was to be plowed 
under. Two squaws were setting out the plants in the new 
rows. Mr. Jones and Gladys, the former 74 and the latter 12, 
milked fifteen or twenty cows that afternoon and thought 
nothing of it. They often did the same. 

Mr. Jones was probably the oldest steady resident of Round 
Valley in those years. Since locating, he endured many hard¬ 
ships and worked very hard; but he won out in the end. He 
owned 320 acres of as fine land as a person would want to see. 
The land was very productive and would raise any kind of 
grain, fruit or vegetables that would grow in this latitude. He 
turned out some bumper crops of grain and hay. Many years 
before this, when the soldiers were at Fort Independence, a 
government contractor who just had to have 20 tons of barley 
paid him one hundred dollars a ton for same. Mr. Jones 
raised, that year, 25 tons on 20 acres of land. He knew that the 
trader had to have the barley to fill out a contract and stuck 
up for a big price. He also received his own price for deliver¬ 
ing the barley to the fort. 

Mrs. Jones was considerably younger than her husband and 
was a very active and energetic woman. Mr. Jones gave her all 
manner of credit for her part in making a big success of farm¬ 
ing. He declared that he could never have succeeded without 
her. He gave his sons and daughters a great deal of credit for 
the way they worked to bring the farm up to its 1911 state of 
productiveness. Altogether, Mr. Jones had many reasons to 
feel proud of Round Valley. Round Valley also had many rea¬ 
sons to feel proud of Mr. Jones. 


1886 — J. R. Eldred, Deputy, strapped two Paiutes to a post 
on Line Street, Bishop, for punishment, from 6 A.M. to 3 P.M. 


THE MATTHEWS STORY 

By Thomas E. Jones 

In the summer of 1864 the residents of this valley felt secure 
and no one dreamed of an Indian outbreak. Population was 
increasing. November 21, 1864, three men were working the 
Cinderella Mine in Deep Springs Valley, named respectively 
— M. Burns, Wm. Matthews, and Crow. Crow and Burns 
were at the mine, the former at the windlass, while Burns was 
underground and Matthews was preparing dinner. No initia¬ 
tion had been received of hostile intentions on the part of the 
Indians and the men had no reason to anticipate trouble. 
While Matthews was at camp, two Indians, a buck and a 
squaw, came there and, after talking to him a while, asked for 
something to eat. He said he would give them something. As 
he turned to do so, a shot was heard at the mine, followed by 
another from one of the Indians at the camp. The one at the 
mine was the death knell of poor Crow, while the one at camp 
pierced Matthews through the jaw. Matthews recovered 
instantly and returned the shot and his assailant ran away, 
probably thinking him fatally wounded. Crow was killed, but 
in a last effort he jumped down the shaft. As this article had to 
do only with the sufferings of Matthews, we will only state 
that arrow after arrow was fired into the mine and many rocks 
rolled down, but Burns escaped serious injury. 

Matthews realized his situation fully. Wounded and alone, 
believing as he did that both Burns and Crow were killed, he 
determined to make an effort to reach the valley. Taking his 
rifle and shotgun, in addition to his revolver, he started. For 
two days and nights he pursued his way through the moun¬ 
tains, throwing away first the shotgun, then the rifle. Finally 
he reached the valley. Imagine his sufferings during this weary 
tramp, in addition to the pain from the wound, he had 
scarcely any water to quench his thirst all of this time. When 
he reached the river he tried to get a drink and in doing so fell 
in. Fortunately, the water was quite shallow. The fall loosened 
the clotted blood in his throat, enabling him to drink. In tell¬ 
ing his story to the writer, he dwelt at length on the relief he 
felt. He got out of the water, greatly refreshed and ready to 
continue his way toward help. 

He soon discovered a man on horseback and, by signs, 
called him close enough to convince the stranger that he 
needed help. Mr. Matthews was taken to Big Pine. A cow’s 
horn, with a hole bored in the small end, was procured and 
through this he was fed for many days, but never again could 
he speak distinctly, even so as to be understood by anyone not 
well acquainted with him. 

Mr. Matthews is still living (June, 1887). Thomas E. Jones 
of Round Valley is looking after his welfare. He is very old 
today, much older than most of his acquaintances would 
believe. He is passing away, but he had an experience as a pio¬ 
neer that no man would wish to undergo. 

A Brief Addenda: By Gladys Jewett (daughter of T. E. Jones) 

Sagebrush and tufa stone border the east side of Round 
Valley and it was the custom of the Jones family to haul all 
broken machinery and useless articles up on the hill, a few 
hundred feet from our home. One day, my father, Thomas 
Jones, needed a piece of strap he had discarded up there, to 
mend a harness. While looking for it he heard a strange sort of 
moan and upon investigating found an old man, curled up in 
the lee of a big rock, nearly dead. He gathered the old man in 
his arms and carried him down to the house, where my mother 
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fed and nursed him back to life. He was unable to work very 
much, but puttered around, fed the chickens and gathered 
eggs and kept the wood box filled, and such little chores. He 
would not sleep in the house but preferred the haystack or the 
barn. Due to the injury sustained when the Indian shot him, 
he was unable to eat normally and would not come to the 
table, so mother would fix him a plate of food and he would 
sit out in the woodpile to eat it. His sensitivity is understand¬ 
able, when we know that he had to open his mouth with his 
hand, work his jaw with his hand and use his hand to help 
swallow the food. His vocal cords were badly injured, making 
it almost impossible for him to talk, but my father was able to 
make out what Mr. Matthews was trying to tell him, and he 
could write. 

A meeting was being held at the school house in Bishop 
Creek for the purpose of organizing a reunion of the Pioneers 
of Owens River Valley. At this meeting, letters were read from 
those who were unable to attend. 

A letter from a centenarian, probably the oldest man and 
oldest, living, white settler in California: “Owens Valley Pio¬ 
neers: I am aged, about 100 years old, one eye blind, the other 
nearly so, and very feeble, hence I am unable to attend your 
meeting. I am a California Pioneer in the true sense of the 
word. I came here long prior to Fremont’s first trip. I was in 
California before some of you ’49ers were born, and have 
never yet left the state. I have children, grandchildren, great 
grandchildren and great, great grandchildren. I left my home 
in Monterey and came with a party from there, in 1863, to 
Owens Valley to prospect for mines in the Inyo Mountains. 
One evening in 1863, while cooking a pot of beans at the Cin¬ 
derella Mine, I was shot in the mouth by the hostile Indians 
and have suffered, more or less, ever since from its effects. My 
race is nearly run, I shall soon drop into the grave. Thank God 
I have kind friends who minister to my wants. I send you Pio¬ 
neers and others. Greetings. God Bless you all — men, women 
and children. Signed, Wm. Matthews, Round Valley. October 
1, 1885.” 

THE STEWARD FAMILY 

Excerpts Taken From an Article Written By Katheripe 
Seminario 

Among the early adventurers seeking gold in the west was 
James Bigelow Steward, who came to Big Pine in 1864 from 
Bloomfield, Maine. Although he did not find precious metals, 
he did acquire a Shangri-la of grandeur and majesty in one of 
the beauty spots of the great West, in the Owens Valley — 
framed by the Sierra Nevada range on one side and the White 
Mountains on the other. The floor of the lovely valley sup¬ 
plied feed for cattle and other livestock. Fish abounded in the 
swift-flowing streams that were fed by the waters of the melt¬ 
ing snows. Some mines were producing, but lumber, farming 
and grazing were what appealed most to young Steward. 

Steward’s first venture was the cattle business. This proved 
unprofitable as on one of the ranches where he grazed his 
herd, many died from eating wild parsnip. Subsequently, he 
lost sheep during a hard winter, so he then turned to the lum¬ 
ber business. For a while he worked at a lumber mill on Stick¬ 
er’s Bench, between Big Pine and Independence. Later he 
bought a mill of his own on Big Pine Creek. There were 
several mills on the creek at one time or another. Logs were 
hauled from the hills by teams of oxen. Relics can still be 
found — pieces of oxen shoes, chain, bits of iron, even an 


occasional rotted log that for some reason or another was left. 

Lumber storage was solved when Steward homesteaded 360 
acres of land a couple of miles south of town. He was inter¬ 
ested in town and county affairs and was the first Registrar of 
Voters. This was in 1866. 

Bill McDonald wrote to his widowed sister-in-law in Nova 
Scotia that there were two eligible bachelors in Big Pine. One 
owned a saw mill and the other the Red Mountain Fruit 
Ranch. With a possible incentive of marriage Annie 
McDonald came west to visit. It was not long until James Ste¬ 
ward, with his spirited team of horses and fine buggy, began 
his courtship, which ended in marriage. They built their home 
on the land he had acquired. Annie had a daughter, Jennie, by 
her former marriage. To the Stewards were born four sons: 
Joe, Jim, Will and Bert. 

The Steward boys were always hard workers. When their 
father died in 1892, Annie and the boys continued to operate 
the ranch. As they grew older they bought sheep and cattle, 
and each took the responsibility for his share of the herds. 
During the summer the sheep were taken to Cayote Valley, 
and about the first of November they were driven to Bakers¬ 
field for the winter, where sections of land were rented for 
grazing. A grub wagon with four mules and a saddle horse 
went ahead, stopping at night at a desirable spot along the 
way. On the first of April they would begin the return trek, 
arriving in Big Pine about the first of June. They followed the 
old stage coach route over Baker grade through Walker Pass 
and allowed the sheep to feed on the way. Bert related that 
one time it took him fifty seven days to bring his sheep from 
Bakersfield to Big Pine. 

In her will, Annie Steward divided her ranch equally among 
her four boys, and they built their homes on their land. She 
died in 1906. 

James B. Steward told his family about the earthquake in 
1872. He and another man were at their logging camp on Big 
Pine Creek when the earth began to shake. He said that the 
earth began to rise and fall like waves. They managed to 
scramble away from falling rocks, which were rolling all 
around them. They took their oxen out of the shed and just as 
they got the last one out, the shed collapsed, one of the tim¬ 
bers striking the last ox on the rump. It was not until much 
later that they learned of the great devastation throughout the 
valley, and elsewhere. 

The Steward brothers maintained a joint bank account at 
Bishop during their ranching operations. Each one was free to 
draw on this at any time. A joint account was even established 
to defray the cost of the college educations of Jim’s two 
daughters. 

In 1923 the partnership was dissolved when the City of Los 
Angeles bought all of their land. Shortly after this, misfortune 
struck when the Inyo County Bank closed its doors and the 
hard earned savings of their entire lives dissolved, with only 
20% return. With the stamipa of rugged pioneers they held 
their heads high and began all over. 

For thirteen years Bert and his wife Mary were co-owners, 
with others, and operated a resort on Sage Flat on Big Pine 
Creek. On New Years Day, 1952, a snow slide wiped out all 
but two of three cabins. Then the place was sold. 

The final meeting place of the four Steward brothers is in 
the lovely old cemetery at the end of Crocker Avenue, at the 
base of the towering Sierra Range and the Palisade Glacier, in 
Big Pine. 
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BERT STEWARD 

By Thomas Johnson 

Thomas Johnston, wrote and read the following at the 
Community Church funeral service for his Grandfather: 

I’m here, not out of obligation or duty, but because I loved 
my grandfather. I guess it’s traditional for grandparents to be 
proud of their grandchildren, but not many people realize 
how important it is for little kids to be proud of their grand¬ 
parents. When you know that your grandfather is a great fish¬ 
erman, a great hunter, grows the prettiest roses and the best 
corn, and that your grandmother is the only nurse and the 
best cook in town, you can walk a bit straighter, feel a little 
stronger and have a much nicer summer. 

My sister and 1 knew Bert in a very special way, because we 
were his grandchildren. We couldn’t pronounce his name 
when we were little, so instead of Bert he became our Bobby. 
Bobby was a lot of precious things to us. He was new carrots, 
pulled fresh, rinsed under the hose and eaten on the spot. He 
was fishing and picnics, piggyback rides when we were too 
sleepy to walk; he was Pam’s first trout and my first dove; he 
was watermelons after dinner and mysterious Indian words in 
the dark; he was crossword puzzles and endless hands of 
cards out in the hammock. And when, as would occasionally 
happen, Bobby let us win a hand of Canasta or Casino, we 
couldn’t wait to run and brag to Nana, and feel proud for the 
rest of the day, because we knew, for one moment at least, we 
had beaten the best card player who ever lived. 

Bert was the last of the Steward brothers. What I remember 
about him, many people here remember about Joe, Jim and 
Bill. They were unique men, strong, goodnatured and kind. 
There aren’t any men like them being born today, and the 
world is much poorer for it. 

The thing that I admired most in Bobby was his story-tell¬ 
ing. He kept us entertained for endless hours telling us tales, 
some true and some just a bit exaggerated. Even toward the 
end, when he often repeated stories, it didn’t really matter, 
because it wasn’t so much what he said as how he said it. Bert 
used to tell one story that was my favorite. He had shown a 
picture of me to one of his friends, and had said, “This is my 
grandson. Don’t you think he looks a lot like me?” His friend 
replied, “Well, Bert, he may look a lot like you, but you don’t 
look a lot like him.” I think the first part of the statement is 
the nicest thing anyone ever said about me. I’m very proud to 
look a lot like my grandfather. 


THEHURLBURTS 

By Peggy Streeter 

I was directed to trailer space 1-19 at Inyo County’s Recrea¬ 
tion area at Tecopa Hot Springs. There I found Earl and 
Marie Hurlburt, whose stories cover years of service in Inyo 
County and a family that goes back to Fort Independence 
days. 

Earl served as County Supervisor of what is now the 3rd 
District, from 1938 to 1952. A tall, erect gentleman, born in 
Kansas in 1893, with striking blue eyes, he tells of Yaqui 
blood in his family, accounting for his Roman nose. A con¬ 



oid Store in Independence — from records of Carl and Louise Wal¬ 
ters. 


struction foreman for the City of Los Angeles, he graduated 
from Annapolis Academy, followed by 19 years service, end¬ 
ing as a Commander in the United States Navy. In 1961 he 
became the first County Director of Tecopa Hot Springs. 

Earl Hurlburt married Marie Walters in Independence. She 
comes from one of the County’s oldest families. Her grandfa¬ 
ther, Charles Von Wommelsdorff, was born in Kiel, Germany 
in 1823. After several trips around the Horn, he went into bus¬ 
iness in San Francisco, only to lose everything in the great 
catastrophe there in the 1860’s. He came to Independence in 
the early 1860’s, and had his name legally changed to Charles 
Walters. His close friend and neighbor was J. Schabell, who 
came there soon after him, looking for a brother and a sister’s 
fiance who were lost. Charles Walters married Louisa Tomp¬ 
son, a widow with three daughters and a son. Tompson had 
been in Independence since 1864, and he had died of wounds 
in 1870. Both Schabell and Tompson were Civil War Veterans 
and their 160-acre grants were each signed by President 
Ulysses Grant. Marie has their original grant. 

Carl and Louisa had a son, Carl J. Walters, born in 1877. As 
a young boy, he loved to roam the streams and mountains and 
knew every inch of them. The story is told of his friendship 
with Judge Dehy. At the age of 14 years, he was up in the Sier¬ 
ras. The Judge, then a young student at Berkeley, had run out 
of funds, and broke, started to walk home over the Sierras. A 
storm came up and he was lost and cold when young Carl 
found him. They were friends for life after that. 

Carl and his wife-to-be, Frieda Ross, both attended Wood¬ 
bury Business College. She had been born in Newark, New 
Jersey, and her father, H. Ross owned a trunk and leather 
store on Main Street in Los Angeles. They were married in 
1891 and moved into the Dinsmore House, now known as the 
“Commander’s House”, in Independence, although Marie 
doubts if it was ever moved from Fort Independence. Marie 
was born there in 1901. 

In 1903, Carl and Freida bought the ranch from Marie’s 
grandfather, Charles Walters, since he was no longer able to 
run it. They moved to the ranch, with young Marie. Charles 
Walters died in 1904. It was known as Sunnyside Farm. 

Marie tells of her childhood there. Besides their neighbors, 
the Schabells (Doris Schabell’s folks came to Independence in 
1859), there were the Gormans, who came in 1864, the Lew- 
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ises, the Aquairiuses, the McGanns, and the Seymours. Inde¬ 
pendence had an Indian School District and school. She, her¬ 
self, attended a one-room school, known as the Milton Dis¬ 
trict School. It was on land given by the Walters. One of her 
teachers was Arlie Brierly. She has vivid memories of the row 
of poplars on their ranch. Her grandfather imported the 
young trees from Europe. By the time she was old enough to 
climb they had grown tall and willowy. She loved to climb 
high up and sway back and forth, while her mother had a 
“fit”. 

Marie grew up and married Earl Hurlburt in 1921. Their 
oldest daughter is now Bishop City Clerk, and her husband, 
Bob Fisher, is now in charge of Public Works for Inyo 
County, carrying on the family tradition of public service. 

Before leaving, Marie showed me a family heirloom and 
told of its history. Her grandfather, Charles, had an unmar¬ 
ried sister, Agnes Wommelsdorff (Walters), who came to Fort 
Independence with him and helped sew and cook for the sol¬ 
diers. This coverlet, hand woven, with embroidery and hand- 
crocheted lace insertions and borders, was part of her never- 
used trousseau. The trousseau, intended for Marie, ended up 
scattered, but a cousin who had the coverlet gave it back to 
Marie. It is priceless! 



Hand woven and crocheted coverlet displayed by Marie Hurlburt 
and Peggy Streeter. 


THE FRANK LAWRENCE AND HETTY JANE 
HARDY FAMILY 

By Fay Lawrence 

(The name Lawrence is French, and spelled Lorenz, but the family chose the 
American spelling.) 

Frank Lawrence, Sr. was born Feb. 19, 1845 at Gardner, 
Maine. His mother died when he was small. His father mar¬ 
ried again and his step-mother mistreated him. A sympathetic 
friend who knew the circumstances employed Frank to help 
him. He was a ship’s captain and the young boy dearly loved 
his new life, and stayed with it until 1865. When the ship 
docked at San Francisco harbor he decided to make Califor¬ 
nia his home. He purchased a wagon and team and started to 
Inyo County. He arrived in Independence in 1866 and was 


employed as a teamster by Nadeau Mining Co. to haul 
freight, ore, machinery and wood. He later turned to farming, 
raised and sold beef, hogs, fruit and vegetables. 

July 26, 1879 he hired a team and buggy from the Livery 
Stable at Independence, and with Miss Hetty Jane Hardy, the 
lovely sister of George Henry Hardy, drove to Bishop, Cali¬ 
fornia, where they were married by the Baptist Minister, The 
Rev. Andrew Clark, the first minister to come to Inyo County. 

Hetty Hardy’s father, George Hardy, was a native of 
Quarndon, Derby, England. He came to America, and about 
1850 made his home in Downeyville, Sierra County, Califor¬ 
nia, where his five youngest children were born. His son, 
George Henry Hardy, was born June 15, 1847 at Lakeport, 
Will County, Illinois. He came to Independence and regis¬ 
tered as a voter July 17, 1871. His occupation was school 
teacher at Independence. August 13, 1871 he married Evva 
Patty Matthews, one of his pupils. She was the daughter of 
Oscar Letson Matthews, the first Judge of Inyo County. 
George Henry Hardy was elected County Superintendent of 
Schools for 1874-1875. Elected County Treasurer 1880-1886, 
and Justice of Peace 5th Twp. 1890-1892. He was a member of 
the Board of Education from 1885 to 1892. He was always 
active in local and civil affairs. They owned and operated a 
general store and the Post Office in Independence until the 
fire June 30, 1886 destroyed it. He and his brother helped 
build the Community Church in Independence in 1871. In 
1888 he was employed as Foreman of the Fred Redy Mine at 
Darwin and lived there until Dec. 1892. 

Hetty Jane Hardy was born March 10, 1855 at Downey¬ 
ville, California. As a young lady, she came to Independence 
to visit her brother, George H. Hardy’s family. As the wife of 
Frank Lawrence, Sr. she became the mother of nine children. 
Their youngest son, Joel Henry, was killed Sept. 6, 1918, in 
World War I at Chateau Thierry, France. Joel volunteered for 
Army service in 1914. He was killed a few months before he 
would have received an honorable discharge from the Army. 
His was the first military funeral of a hero of World War I in 
Independence. The Community church could in no way seat 
the large crowd. People came from near and far to pay tribute 
of love and respect to the Lawrence family. The grave was 
banked with flowers. The most outstanding was a floral repro¬ 
duction of the American Flag from the American Legion Post 
at Independence. 

After Frank Lawrence, Sr. married, he began buying land 
near Independence for grazing and farming purposes. His 
family was raised on a ranch just east and south of Independ¬ 
ence. All the Lawrence children attended school regularly at 
Independence. They rode to school in a wagon from the ranch 
and were never tardy or absent because of weather conditions. 

Mrs. Lawrence, like her brother George H. Hardy, had a 
beautiful voice. She played the old fashioned organ and led 
the singing for the Community church services. She was a 
wonderful mother and taught her daughters music, singing 
and to be good home-makers and mothers. The Lawrence 
home was a favorite meeting place for the many friends of the 
Lawrence family, where there was always plenty of good food, 
singing and good times. Mr. Lawrence sold his land to The 
City of Los Angeles Dept, of Water and Power Oct. 23, 1923 
because the water had been diverted from the Owens River 
and mountain streams into the Los Angeles aqueduct and 
there was no water allowed for irrigation or other farming 
purposes. 
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Frank Lawrence, Sr. Family: Back Row: Frank Jr., George, Ben, Joel, Jesse. Front Row: Ellen, Ewa, Hetty J (mother), Frank Sr. (father), Amy, 
Margaret. 


The oldest daughter, Amy Lawrence, carved her own place 
in the hearts of all who knew her. Some of her friends are still 
living, who remember the splendid meals she served when she 
and husband. Bill Gibson, were managers of the famous old 
Norman Hotel until it burned Dec. 30, 1923. They later oper¬ 
ated a general grocery store in Independence until 1929, then 
they purchased two farms near Yerington, Nevada. Early in 
1943 they sold their property in Nevada and came back to 
Independence and purchased a small home on Rosedale 
Drive, where they lived the rest of their life. 

George Lawrence inherited his father’s talents and love for 
team work. When nine years old he often went with his father 
on hauling jobs. His father let him sit between his knees and 
hold the lines and guide the teams. Father, of course, kept 
close watch and gave instructions. When his father retired, 
George continued the freight hauling for many years, driving 
at first four, then six, then ten teams in hauling ore from the 
many mining areas in Inyo County. George was later 
employed by the Dept, of Water and Power as a blacksmith at 
Independence, until cars and trucks replaced horses and 
mules. He was then employed as maintenance man for Inde¬ 
pendence Water Co. until forced to retire for health reasons. 
George was a quiet, conscientious worker. His original wit 
and humor was refreshing. George never married. A stroke 
caused his death. 

Jesse Lawrence lived in Independence until he married 
Etha Gill Nichols, a widow he had known in their school days. 
They operated a large chicken ranch at Corona, California 
until Etha’s health failed and they returned to Independence. 
A little more than two years after Etha’s death, Jesse married 
Laura Reynolds Bell, a widow. They moved to Yreka, Califor¬ 
nia. At their deaths they were returned to Independence for 
burial. Jesse was an honest, ambitious, very likable man. 

Ewa Lawrence married a dashing young man, but the mar¬ 
riage failed after their daughter was born. Ewa helped her sis¬ 
ter, Amy, with the cooking, serving and other duties at the 
Norman Hotel. During this time she married Joe Fowler. 


They have a son and two daughters. Evva’s four children are 
married and have splendid families. Ewa and Joe moved to a 
farm in Yerington, Nevada with Amy and Bill Gibson. Joe 
was a veteran of World War I. He and Ewa are buried in the 
National Cemetery at San Bruno, California. 

Benjamin Lawrence was a natural-born carpenter. He built 
a number of houses in Independence, including the home 
where his wife now lives. He and his brother-in-law, Barney 
Mitchell, with other helpers, built the famous Mt. Whitney 
Fish Hatchery northwest of Independence, almost a hercu¬ 
lean task, with only shovels and wheelbarrows for equipment 
to mix and pour cement and place rocks. He worked on the 
present courthouse construction job. He also drilled many of 
the wells in Owens Valley for the Dept, of Water and Power. 
He was a Past Master of Inyo Masonic Lodge, member of 
Order of Eastern Star Kearsarge Chapter. An active member 
of I.O.O.F. and the Rebekah Lodges here. Ben married Fay 
Pitts, a county Courthouse employee, later appointed County 
Clerk, which office she held for 24 years. Ben and Fay organ¬ 
ized Sierra Baptist Church in Independence. Ben was a char¬ 
ter member. When Ben died. Independence lost a wonderful 
man. 

Frank Lawrence, Jr. loved hunting, fishing and farming. He 
was active in I.O.O.F. and Rebekah Lodges. For a number of 
years he was employed by the Dept, of Water and Power. He 
had a beautiful tenor voice. He was a friendly, likable person. 
Like his brother George, he never married. 

Bertha Ellen married Bernard Mitchell, a quiet, honest, 
industrious man. Their two sons both served with honors in 
World War 2. The oldest son married a young widow with a 
lovely daughter. They now live in Independence. He is a 
retired employee of Inyo County Road Department. The 
Mitchell’s youngest son married while he was in the army. A 
son was born but the mother took him and went to live in Chi¬ 
cago. Later he married again, a young widow with three chil¬ 
dren. They moved to Oregon where a son and a daughter were 
born. Both children have married. Death claimed the wife and 
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mother in 1976. 

Ellen and Barney’s two daughters are married. The oldest 
has a son and daughter. The youngest Mitchell daughter has a 
son and two daughters, all married. Barney was employed for 
39V2 years as a welder for the Dept, of Water and Power in 
Independence. He died a few months after retiring. Ellen then 
made her home with their youngest daughter. We all loved 
Ellen. 

Margaret Lawrence, after graduating from Independence 
High School, attended Pasadena, California College, and 
there met and married Erwin Loder, veteran of World War I. 
He was employed at Independence by Dept, of Water and 
Power. Their eight children were born there. The youngest son 
lived only six days. Erwin was transferred by the Dept, of 
Water and Power to Haiwee Reservoir and served there as 
water keeper until he retired. They then moved to Lone Pine, 
California. Six of their children graduated from Lone Pine 
High School. The oldest son graduated from Independence 
High School. All five sons served in the Army or Navy in 
World War 2. One son also enlisted and served four years in 
the Korean War, where he lost the sight of one eye. All of the 
Loder boys received many citations and were honorably dis¬ 
charged from service. Three sons married. The oldest has a 
son and two* daughters, the second son has three daughters. 
The youngest living son has a daughter and two sons. 

The oldest Loder daughter is married and has three daugh¬ 
ters and one son. The youngest Loder daughter is a school 
teacher, married and has a son. 

All the Lawrence family are buried in the Independence 
Cemetery except Joe and Evva Fowler. Of the fifteen living 
grand children of the senior Lawrence family, all but two live 
in California. Six live in Inyo County. Some of the great¬ 
grandchildren have children. 

It is impossible to relate the influence for good that the lives 
of the senior Lawrence family had wherever they have lived. 
They were and are a blessing to all who knew them. 

WILLIAM LYLE HUNTER, EXPLORER 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

William Lyle Hunter was born in Virginia, August 24, 1842. 
At the age of 22, he enlisted under Colonel John Mosby. 
Believing in the Southern cause, he became a daring gallant 
soldier. Soon he was promoted to Sergeant, then commis¬ 
sioned Lieutenant. 

In one skirmish, he charged upon a neighbor with sword 
raised. The man fell from his horse to the ground. Hunter 
believed him dead, so took his horse, a palomino, and went on 
with his outfit. 

Later, Hunter was captured and spent the rest of the war in 
prison. After his release, he rode that palomino from the state 
of Virginia to Virginia City, Nevada. Perhaps, because the 
southern government had obtained silver from the rich mines 
there, or he sought adventure by going West. He didn’t stay 
long in Virginia City, but soon returned home. At home he 
met the neighbor he thought he’d killed and they became 
friends. 

Why he didn’t go on to Cerro Gordo, from Virginia City, 
we don’t know. Nor do we know if he met the Duval family, 
who lived there at the time. Neither do we know if he rode the 
same horse back to Virginia. 


Shortly after arriving home, he took a ship, landing in San 
Francisco in 1867 and going directly to Cerro Gordo. Here, he 
met Carrie Duval of Virginia City. They married in 1875. My 
father married Emma Duval in 1888, thus W. L. Hunter 
became my uncle by marriage. 

Hunter was a tall, rather lanky man, of large frame and 
dark hair and beard. His eyes, unusually large and dark, 
beamed with his strong personality. His heart was generous 
and sympathetic. He was everybody’s friend and liberal to the 
point of self-denial. 





W. L. Hunter, about 1898 


To William and Carrie, four sons and one daughter were 
born, John S. in 1876. This son became the expert, making 
soda from Owens Lake. He worked for the original Soda 
Company in Keeler. William L., Jr. came in 1878. He entered 
politics and was County Recorder for years, until his death in 
1919. Next came Beveridge Porter, in 1880. He became 
famous as a bronco rider and champion roper. He traveled 
with Miller Brothers 101 Ranch Wild West Show of 
Oklahoma. He carried on in his father’s stead as a stockman. 
He was well known throughout the valley. Mark D. was an 
electrician, but met an untimely death. Elizabeth Theresa 
came in 1883 and was known as Nellie E. Hunter. She also 
rode bucking horses. Nellie married Tony Von Arnswaldt, a 
self-exiled German Baron. 

In Nellie’s Topanga Canyon home was kept the accumu¬ 
lated family history, including the memoirs of her father and 
his famous sword. Then fire swept through the canyon. Nellie 
got her bedfast, invalid mother down a hundred feet of steps 
to the car and made for the canyon outlet. Down a ways, the 
fire crossed the road in front of her car and started up the can¬ 
yon. She backed the car up the winding road a half a mile, 
barely keeping out of its reach. They escaped by another road, 
but the home and all the family history were reduced to ashes. 

In Cerro Gordo, Hunter operated a large pack train of 
mules and made money easily, but gave it away. He explored 
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all of southern Inyo and was the first white man in many 
places. That granite uplift about 20 miles square, adjoining 
Ubehebe district on the south, with its many sparkling springs 
of cold water, became the grazing land for his mules and 
horses. The present name for that rolling mountain top is 
Hunter’s Ranch Mountain. After 100 years, his grandson, 
Roy Hunter of Olancha, grazes his cattle there. 

Hunter discovered the Santa Rosa mineral deposit in his 
early explorations, but it was so low in silver he didn’t locate 
the ground. It was Ygnacio Ruiz, about 1910, or later, who 
rediscovered the place and the mine became a part of Inyo’s 
history. 

Hunter and four others, in 1875, were the first in Ubehebe 
to locate copper claims. They founded the district and 
changed the name from Rose Springs to Ubehebe. (There are 
two versions to the meaning of Ubehebe. At the crater you 
read it means Big Basket, as the deep crater suggests. Near the 
race track in Ubehebe are two dark-colored twin peaks named 
Ubehebe Peaks. Because of their size, shape, color and togeth¬ 
erness, I’m told the name means Woman’s Breast or Bust.) 

He camped his family in Lone Pine Canyon during the 
summer heat. The pioneers called it Hunter’s Camp. Today it 
is famous as Whitney Portals. 

W. L. Hunter and John Beveridge were the primary discov¬ 
erers of the Belmont Silver Mine in east Cerro Gordo. The 
Hunter family claims the mine produced upwards of a million 
and a half dollars. 

One writer says, “Of the geography and natural features, as 
well as the history of the mountains and desert expanse of 
southern Inyo he was an authority, much journeying to the 
remote regions making him familiar with it all.” 

Sixty-five years ago it could still be read, written in red 
crayon under an overhang of white marble, “W. L. Hunter, 
September 19, 1887.” That was his first trip into the area. A 
friendly Indian of the Shoshone tribe led my uncle there. This 
canyon now bears his name, Hunter’s Canyon. The district 
bears the name of his partner, John Beveridge. Hunter had 
another partner, J. L. Porter. The third son born in 1880 was 
named Beveridge Porter Hunter. 

Around the canyon bend from his signature, a beautiful 
large spring boils up from the canyon floor. At this point the 
canyon flattens and widens for a quarter of a mile, with many 
willow trees. It’s a little hanging valley. The wide stream is 
covered with luscious watercress, before it plunges down pre¬ 
cipitous cliffs to Saline Valley. 

Here my uncle built a cabin with thatched roof and three 
arrastra units, powered by a steam engine. A mile up another 
canyon, to the left, is the Big Horn gold mine. Hunter worked 
it to a depth of 450 feet in one place. It’s a strong vein with 
good values. 

But the big question bugs the mind, “How did they get that 
engine in here?” It’s there or you wouldn’t believe it. They 
hauled the engine and boiler up the Swansea road, then up the 
steep Flagstaff grade. That was hardly a fourth of the way. 
From here on it was pick your way. There was no road. 
Hunter succeeded in pulling the wagon all the way to the sum¬ 
mit. To go up the rugged mountain and see the country, you 
would wonder how it could be done. Hunter pulled the wagon 
to Burgess, on the southern shoulder of New York Butte. It 
was the first wagon on the summit. It may be the last also. I’ve 
gone up there in a jeep. It was like riding a bucking horse. 
Who, nowadays would think of trying it with a heavily loaded 


old wagon? 

At Burgess the Hunter trail from Lone Pine crosses the 
summit down into Craig’s Canyon. Here it turns north into 
the head of Hunter’s Canyon, then winds down the canyon 
several miles to the spring. 

On the summit they dismantled the engine. They packed 
everything down on mules, except the engine base, the tubular 
boiler and a large cogwheel. These three heavy pieces they 
loaded on separate mules, secured by the famous diamond 
hitch. The animals struggled under the heavy weight. In a few 
hundred feet they would be exhausted. Then the men would 
unload and re-load other mules. This was repeated again and 
again until they crossed over the 11,000 foot summit of the 
New York Butte to the north side. This took days of hardship 
on man and mule. 

Mark Hunter, another grandson, told me: “The cogwheel, 
the least in size, gave them endless trouble and grief. I was 
never told,” he said, “how many mules collapsed, or failed, in 
this operation.” 

Now on the north shoulder of New York Butte they built 
skids, pulling the machinery several miles down steep canyon 
sides to the spring. That sizable steam engine and tubular 
boiler in a forgotten and almost inaccessible place, sur¬ 
rounded by 300 square miles of ragged, dry canyons and pre¬ 
cipitous mountains, was moved there about 1880. 

Only the challenging spirit of an American pioneer would 
attempt and accomplish such an unbelievable feat. Today the 
rusting engine and boiler are silent tribute to the triumphant 
pioneers and mules that, with undaunted courage and will, 
opened up the fabulous golden west. 

On the Lone Pine Indian Reservation lives an old, blind 
Indian. His name is Ben Hunter. His father, Hank Hunter, 
worked many years for W. L. Hunter. The Indian took Hunt¬ 
er’s name, then named his children after Hunter’s children. 
Ben told me he was 85 on the 19th November, 1975. Now a 
younger generation of Hunters live on the reservation. 

Mr. Hunter moved his family to George’s Creek, south of 
Independence, in 1886. (Chief George, of Indian fame, lived 
on this mountain stream. It was his home during the last 
Indian war. I am told the decisive battle was fought at the 
northwest end of the Alabama Hills, in sight of Chief’s camp. 
The stream still bears his name.) 

Mr. Hunter was elected County Clerk in 1884. At one time 
Hunter was County Supervisor by appointment. 

My mother often visited her sister, Mrs. W. L. Hunter. Six¬ 
teen miles took all day, by wagon, over a sandy, rutted road, 
so we would stay a week or longer. 

I remember going rabbit hunting with “Uncle Will” as I 
affectionately called him. This was usually after supper, about 
sunset. He was sick at the time. Occasionally, on these hunts 
he would lose his supper, then turn back home. He became 
bedfast. We children were kept quiet. One day they said to us, 
“Your Uncle Will wants to see you.” I was eight years old at 
the time. I entered the bedroom and stood before him. His 
hair and flowing beard were now white. He sat up in bed and 
greeted us. What he said I do not remember, but the scene is 
vivid in my memory. That was Friday, March 7, 1902. The 
next day he went to his long rest. 

He was a young man, only 59 years old, but those years 
were crowded with exploits and adventure that would ordi¬ 
narily take twice the time. His life and name have etched 
marks on Inyo’s history that will never be erased. 



the McDonalds 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

Pug Wash in Pigtoe County is on the rugged Atlantic coast 
of Nova Scotia. It was from there that Angus Campbell 
McDonald, his brother William, and James Stewart came to 
the gold fields of California. Angus was the first to come to 
the Owens Valley in the late sixties. He settled at Big Pine and 
not long afterwards built a saw mill on Big Pine Creek, about 
a mile down the canyon from what is now Glacier Lodge. 
Logs were snaked by oxen from Logging Flat on the west side 
of the canyon. Long after the mill had been dismantled it was 
common for hikers to find oxen shoes, square nails and other 
remnants of a busy past. 



Angus Campbell McDonald 

Angus was a handsome man and dudish in manner, so it 
was not surprising that he won the hand of Arabella Stinkard, 
a striking young woman who had come to the valley with her 
family when a young girl, from Visalia. They were married in 
1873. Their first child, Angie Belle, was born the following 
year and it was then that Angus sold his mill on Big Pine creek 
to the Stewarts and started a Blacksmith shop, so became the 
town “Smithy”. 

Hidden behind his good looks and good manners Angus 
was a stern Scotsman, so life for Belle was not easy. She loved 
good times and wanted her husband to share parties and 


dancing with her, but, with an ever increasing family, he 
became more and more involved in his work and making a liv¬ 
ing for them. Besides Angie they had three other children: 
Christine, Willie and Alan, always known as “Allie”. 

A branch of Big Pine creek ran through the back yard of the 
McDonald’s home, and one day Willie, who was a toddler, 
got out of sight and when they found him he had drowned in 
the creek. This was naturally a great heartbreak to all of them, 
but to Belle it was more, for she felt that her husband held her 
to blame and he did nothing to appease her. Finally she could 
no longer bear the pressure and asked Angus for a divorce. In 
those days divorce was utter disgrace, so it was only after long 
deliberation on his part and appeal on hers that he finally con¬ 
sented, but only with the understanding that he would keep 
the children, and she was to leave. 

It was not easy for her to make the choice, but deep in her 
heart she felt that he would weaken and allow her to return. 
She went to Bridgeport, where some of her people had settled. 
She never returned, for Angus never relented. Twenty two 
years later she died in San Francisco of pneumonia and 
exhaustion after helping victims of the San Francisco earth¬ 
quake. 



Front of Independence Jail 
Alan McDonald George Nailer 

Undersheriff Sheriff 


Meanwhile, back in Big Pine, Angie, who was only nine, 
had to take over caring for her younger sister and little 
brother, keep the house, do the cooking and everything a 
housewife has to do. She told her daughter years later that she 
asked a Chinaman cook how to make bread, and he taught 
her. It was a hard life for this young family, but Angus sof¬ 
tened somewhat after his wife had gone and helped as much 
as he could, and at the same time did his rough work at the 
blacksmith shop. 

Once a year he took his daughters to a dressmaker and had 
each fitted out with one new outfit. A school picture taken in 
1888 shows that their dresses were as good or better than 
those of most of their companions. Undoubtedly all of the 
pupils had dressed up in their Sunday best for the rare picture. 
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Few people living will remember many of these students. The picture was taken in Big Pine in the late 1880’s. The teacher is Mr. James R Shan¬ 
non, who at one time was County Superintendent of Schools for Inyo County. In the second row, the third from the left is Christine McDonald 
(Hall); Angie Belle McDonald (Uhlmeyer) is next to her beside Mr. Shannon. On the bottom row, the third from the left is Allie McDonald. 
Families such as the Bakers, Blakes, Schaltens, McMurrys, Stewarts, Halls, Greggs are represented here. They are all pioneer families, descen- 
dents of whom still live in the valley. 


As Angie grew she became well acquainted with the Indian 
women. She liked them, and they liked her. She learned to 
converse with them in their native Paiute tongue, as few 
whites were privileged to do. Most people knew a few phrases 
and conversed in a sort of pidgeon English, intersperced with 
grunts and motions. Angie, however, could carry on a lively 
conversation, and often did. Later in life these same women 
would come to her home and she would sit down on the porch 
with them and they would-have a good old gossip fest. These 
women worked as washerwomen in the homes of the local 
people and they learned many things of interest, by observa¬ 
tion. 

Angus did well with his family. They all grew up to be sub¬ 
stantial citizens. In 1893 Angie married William H. Uhlmeyer, 
undoubtedly the most eligible and prosperous bachelor in 
town. She was always a home body. Christine married George 
Hall in 1902. She was the type who was always working for 
civic organizations, one who was often called on when there 
was a public need. Allie, many years younger than these two, 
did not marry until about 1910. His wife was Minnie Myers, a 
member of one of the pioneer families. He also was a public 
spirited person, was deputy sheriff for many years, and took 
an active part in town affairs. 

Angus lived until 1902 and had mellowed much during 
those years. His grandchildren speak very kindly of him. One 
of his granddaughters remembers his funeral well, though 
only a small child. It was winter and there were no flowers, so 
Mrs. Baker, who lived on a ranch nearby and always had an 
abundance of house plants, picked her geraniums for the cas¬ 
ket. 


THE UHLMEYER FAMILY 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

Immediately following the Civil War, contingents of north¬ 
ern soldiers were sent west. Herman Frederick Uhlmeyer was 
one of these soldiers. He was mustered out at Mariposa, where 
he panned for gold until he made his “stake”. From there he 
came to the Owens Valley, first settling in Independence, 
where he seems to have taken up some land. Chalfant tells in 
the “Story of Inyo” that he was one of those early settlers who 
helped in the Indian wars here. In 1874, he went to Big Pine 
and bought land from the Government, which he later pat¬ 
ented. On this property he built a substantial house. This land 
was about a mile north of Big Pine on the road to Bishop 
Creek. He planted locust trees around the house and began 
reclaiming his land for farming and cattle raising, but he 
never entirely gave up prospecting. East of town at the foot of 
the White Mountains is a spring that still bears his name, as it 
is there that he had located gold claims. 

Fred was an ambitious man. In addition to the mine that he 
worked, he erected a small mill on his land on Baker Creek to 
process the ore he took out of the White Mountain property. 

Fred never married, and as years went on, he began think¬ 
ing more and more of his widowed sister-in-law and her chil¬ 
dren, back in St. Louis. From letters still in the family, it is evi¬ 
dent that he had always kept in contact with them, but per¬ 
haps not too often. On February 4, 1885 he wrote to his 
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nephew. Will, wishfully hoping that they could all come out 
and live in Big Pine. Among other things he says “I have one 
of the finest houses in the Owens River Valley and could 
make you all a good home”. He told about the railroad that 
had come in, in 1883, and that hay and grain had dropped in 
value since that time. The price of cattle had also gone down, 
and even though he kept the finest stock, he could not get the 
price of their real value. He also said that he had had pneumo¬ 
nia a number of times in recent years, and that his health was 
none too good. 

On March 10, 1885, he wrote a second letter — a short one 
this time — requesting his nephew, Will, to come at once. He 
asks that the whole family come if they wish, and tells Will 
how to draw money on him and how to get to the valley by 
train. He says he is very ill, again, with pneumonia. 



William Henry Uhlmeyer 


Will left St. Louis at once, came across the continent to 
Reno by the transcontinental train, then took the narrow 
gauge down to Alvord, the station for Big Pine. When he 
arrived, his Uncle Fred had died. 

William H. Uhlmeyer had grown up in St. Louis, and had 
made his living and helped his widowed mother by working in 
a general merchandise store. He was in his early twenties 
when he arrived in Big Pine knowing nothing about farming, 
cattle raising, or mining, and he was left with settling up his 
uncle’s estate. He learned it all the hard way. 

Within a few years his two sisters, Minnie and Emma, came 
to join him and to keep house for him. The three were not 
entirely compatable, so the two girls went out to work. Minnie 
went to Bodie as hired help and Emma took up dress making. 
In 1889, Emma married Joe Schalten, a carpenter, and they 
built a home just north of town, on the main road. About that 
time, Minnie married Daniel McPhail, a widower, in Bodie, 


and they came back to Big Pine, bought property and ranched 
until Dan’s death in 1915. When the City of Los Angeles was 
buying property in the twenties, both Minnie and Emma, who 
was also a widow by now, sold, and moved to Fontana, where 
they lived out their lives. Neither had ever had children. 

Meanwhile, Will had married Angie Belle McDonald in 
1893. By this time Will had become very active in the affairs 
of the town, had even entered politics and was elected as 
County Supervisor. For many years, and at various times, he 
was elected to the board of school trustees. He never really 
cared for farming, but did like mining. At times he would 
lease his ranch. Once he ran the Butler Hotel for a number of 
years. Many times, he would hire help to do all the farm work 
and he would clerk for Upton Tracy in his General Merchan¬ 
dise store. He built a large two-storied house, in town, across 
from the old school building and the family lived there over a 
long period of time. Later this house became the “Temperly 
Tavern”. 



Angie Bell McDonald Uhlmeyer 

The Uhlmeyers had six children. Elsie, the oldest, married 
Gordon Barmore, editor of the Big Pine Citizen. When Gor¬ 
don sold to Chalfant Press, they moved to Southern Califor¬ 
nia. Ira, the oldest boy, married Clarice Tate, and they always 
lived in the Valley. Ira was a veteran of the First World War. 
He died in 1959. Edna married Glenn D. Allen. They lived in 
Southern California until 1960, when they moved back to Big 
Pine and built a home. Edna is now a widow, and one of her 
sons lives in the valley, as well as a grandson. Donald married 
Ruth Powell, a school teacher, and after ranching a year or so, 
they moved to northern California. They were later divorced, 
and Donald moved back to the valley. He now lives in Lone 
Pine with his wife, Virginia. Angie has never lived in the val¬ 
ley. Charles married Ethel Hess of Bishop, but spent a large 
part of his life in Nevada. Charles died in 1968, in Bishop, but 
his two sons, Bill and Ira, by a second wife, still live in Bishop. 

Will sold his ranch to the City of Los Angeles in the late 
twenties. His wife had died in 1922, and he married a widow, 
Minnie Martin, a few years later. He died in 1949. 
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The Family of William Uhlmeyer: L to R: Ira Uhlmeyer, Charles 
Uhlmeyer, Angie Parker, Edna Allen, Donald Uhlmeyer, Elsie 
White. 


THE JAMES JONES FAMILY 

Material From Jane Urquhardt 

The first orchard at the Red Mountain Fruit Ranch was 
planted by James Jones who had come to the valley from 
Kentucky in 1868. He also raised alfalfa and grain. He later 
took up more land further up the valley and started a dairy 
herd. He married Addie Cornell in the late seventies. 



Addie Cornell Jones 


Addie had come with her father, George Cornell, from New 
York when quite a young girl. George was a close relative of 
the Cornell who started the University of that name. George 
and Addie had traveled by light rig most of the way across the 



George Cornell — always called “Grandpa Cornell” 


continent. A family who lived at the San Antone Stage Station 
at that time remembered them when they came through the 
Big Smokey Valley. 

James and Addie had five children, four of whom were 
born while they still lived at Fish Springs: Alice, Eva, Dick 
and Walter. Alice tells of going to school in the old Fish 
Springs school house, which was about a mile south of their 
place. At that time William Dehy was the school teacher. His 
home was in the Chalfant Valley and every long weekend he 
would mount his saddle horse and ride the thirty or more 
miles to help on the farm. On those days he would take Alice 
and Eva on his horse behind him and leave them at their 
ranch, which was on his way. William Dehy later became the 
much loved Judge of the Superior Court in this area. 

During the years on the dairy, James sold his products — 
milk, butter, cream and eggs, and produce in season — to 
Candelaria, which was a booming mining town. He delivered 
his products to a siding of the narrow gauge railroad, about 
two miles east of the ranch. The Slim Princess, as it was later 
called, had been put through from Keeler at the lower end of 
Owens Lake to Sodaville in Nevada, in 1883. It touched none 
of the larger towns, but each town had a station where freight 
was left for stages to deliver to the towns. 

In 1900, the Jones family moved to Big Pine, and one more 
child was born, Addie, but she died in childhood. James built 
a home on the main street where he had bought property. 
Next to this he built a house that was used through many 
years for various kinds of businesses: a candy store, Mrs. 
Marin’s Ice Cream Parlor, the B & B Sweet shop, and a res¬ 
taurant run by Mable Drake. Mrs. Jones ran the candy store. 
Her sight had been impaired as a child by measles, and had 
become progressively worse during her life. By this time she 
was almost entirely blind. However, she knew every coin by 
its feel, and few youngsters fooled her. Occasionally they 
would gang up on her, and, while she was making change for 
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FELIX PHILIP MEYSAN 

By Elodie Meysan Drew 



Top Row: Alice Jones Tate, Eva Jones Shed. Bottom: Walter Jones. 


one, another would snitch candy from an apothecary jar or an 
exposed tray. 

To improve their draft horses, the farmers close to Big Pine 
all went in together and bought a Belgian Stallion. James was 
delegated to care for this beautiful animal. At one time he also 
served as a County Supervisor. 

When his wife could no longer care for the candy store, 
James built another home on Crocker Avenue. This house 
was on the same side of the street as the Methodist Church, 
but several houses away. During the many months of World 
War I, while her son, Dick, was overseas, as were many of the 
local boys, Addie felt her way up the dirt sidewalk (some 
yards did not even have a fence), so she went carefully from 
tree to tree, found her way to the steps, went into the vestibule 
and tolled the bell at noon each day. This was a reminder to 
the whole town for a moment of prayer. 

The oldest daughter, Alice, had married in 1905. In 1913 
she went to Lone Pine as Postmaster and remained in that 
capacity for thirty-four years. She still lives in Lone Pine. 
Eva’s daughter, Jennie, with her husband, George Urquhardt, 
live in Lone Pine also. Dick had married Dolly Urquhardt 
and their only daughter, Beverly Williams, is Assistant Direc¬ 
tor of Nurses at the Southern Inyo Sanitorium. Walter had 
made his home with Alice for a long time and was very active 
on the Lone Pine Stampede Committee. 



Felix Phillip Meysan 

Felix Philip Meysan was the only son of the ten children of 
Charles Meysan and his wife, Madeline Gaudin Meysan. He 
was born in Columbia, Tuolumne County, California, on 
April 5, 1865. 

When Felix was four years old his family moved from 
Columbia to Lone Pine, Inyo County, California. It was in the 
summer of 1869. His father bought property on the west side 
of Main Street in Lone Pine and established a general mer¬ 
chandise store in the front part of the adobe brick building. 
The Meysan Family occupied the back section of the house. 
At this time the Cerro Gordo Mines were booming and Mey- 
san’s store did a good business with the people of this area. He 
also bought barley, wheat, potatoes, bacon, ham, eggs, flour 
and other produce from the local ranchers in both Lone Pine 
and Independence. 

When Felix was seven years old the Earthquake of 1872 
destroyed the Meysan adobe brick home and killed his eleven 
year old sister, Alice. Felix’s father rebuilt on the site, using all 
lumber since adobe bricks had been proven unsafe. The lum¬ 
ber was hauled in to Lone Pine by Remi Nadeau’s teams. The 
Meysan building was the first to be built after the earthquake. 

Felix attended the Lone Pine Grammar School along with 
his sisters, and in later years he went to Heald’s Business Col¬ 
lege and Woodbury College, studying Bookkeeping and other 
business courses. This training was very helpful as Felix Mey¬ 
san was Secretary of the first Lone Pine Water Company from 
1902 to 1934, an office his father, Charles Meysan, had helped 
establish in 1881. Felix also had a service through the years 
that he called “for accommodation”. It was writing letters for 
any one who needed help. His knowledge of both French and 
Spanish was a big help all his life. 

When Felix was about twelve years old he was very good at 
throwing rocks. It is too bad there wasn’t a Little League or 
Pony League in those days. Felix would have made a very 
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good pitcher. On the third of July that year every one in Lone 
Pine was looking forward to the Fourth of July celebration the 
next day. Felix was not in sight, and his father, Charles Mey- 
san, was relaxing in a chair on the porch in front of the store, 
and his mother had gone to her room to rest after a busy 
morning. 

Suddenly, there was a noise. Bang! Bang! Bang! Meysan 
wondered what was going on. Then came his neighbor, Mr. 
Cohn, and he was very angry. He shouted, “Felix has been 
throwing rocks on my house!” Felix was summoned, and Mr. 
Cohn made such a fuss that Felix was sent upstairs to bed. He 
was told he would “miss the Fourth of July”. Felix insisted he 
did not throw any rocks on Mr. Cohn’s house. 


Bang! Bang! The rocks flew through the air hitting the roof of 
Mr. Cohn’s house. When the box was empty Felix quickly 
climbed down and went back into his room through the little 
window. Felix jumped into bed and covered up his head. 

Again came Mr. Cohn. He complained loudly, “Felix has 
been throwing rocks on my house!” Meysan answered 
angrily, “Felix is upstairs in bed!” Through the door into the 
store went Meysan, across the living room, into the bedroom 
and up the ladder-stair. He called, “Felix, Felix. (It was pro¬ 
nounced like Fell-lee) Are you there?” Felix uncovered his 
head and answered his father in a slow, sleepy-sounding 
voice, “What do you want Pa-Pa?” His father said to him, 
“You can come down now, and you can go to the Fourth of 



FIRST BUILDING BUILT AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE OF 1872 
Meysan Store, Lone Pine, California 
(Present location of La Florista) 


Felix had a little room in the attic that was reached by a 
ladder-like stair. He went up to bed, in the middle of the after¬ 
noon, knowing he was innocent. A plan formulated in his 
active mind, and he went to the window and saw his little sis¬ 
ter, Mathilde, playing by herself in the back yard, and asked 
her to bring him a cigar box of rocks. She moved a light ladder 
nearby to the little window and carried the box of rocks up the 
ladder. Felix took the box and Mathilde returned the ladder 
to its place. Felix climbed out the window and slithered on to 
the roof to a position facing Mr. Cohn’s house. Bang! Bang! 


July.” Meysan retraced his steps back to the front porch, and 
with no mincing of words expressed his feeling to Mr. Cohn in 
both English and French. 

Years later when Meysan had gone to his Eternal Rest, and 
Felix had a family of his own, Felix’s mother, Madeline Mey¬ 
san, came for a summer visit. Felix told her the true facts of 
this incident. She remembered it very well, because of the 
commotion it had caused. Madeline Meysan laughed, shaking 
her head and saying, “Oh! If only Papa could have known!” 
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When they were young Felix and his sisters, used to per¬ 
form in the home talent shows at Lone Pine, and many of 
these programs were given in the old Lone Pine Town Hall. 
One time Felix and his older sister, Zelia, were in a skit that 
was called, “The Flower of the Family”. A large sign was 
placed on the side of the stage with the words, “Flower of the 
Family” painted on it. The curtain was opened and on the 
stage strolled a lovely young lady, (Zelia) with shiny black 
curls and wearing a frilly dress. She carried a parasol and 
looked very charming — she was the Flower of the Family. 
Then the curtain was drawn and opened again. On the stage 
was a large flour barrel, and out of the barrel jumped Felix in 
Jack-in-the-Box fashion. He was covered with flour and full 
of antics — he was the “Flour” of the Family. Felix brought 
down the house! 



Felix Meysan Family in 1905: Ellen Meysan holding Charles with 
Elodie on right and Zelia on left. 


Lone Pine was an interesting place to live in those days as 
there were many interesting people residing there. When 
Camp Independence was occupied by the soldiers in the 
1860’s and 1870’s, there was a Glee Club at Lone Pine. Local 
talent shows were given to earn money to buy a piano for the 
Glee Club. In time enough money was acquired to purchase a 
second-hand piano in San Francisco, and it was hauled by 
freight teams to Lone Pine. The cost of the freighting was 
almost as much as the price of the piano. This piano was a 
square grand, Frederick Zech, and was said to have come 
around the Horn. Shares were given to each member of the 
Glee Club and the piano was housed in the Meysan residence 


in back of the store. All the Meysan children had good singing 
voices, and Blanche, Marie, Zelia and Felix sang in the Glee 
Club. It took a dozen men to carry the piano to the Town Hall 
for dances and entertainments, and to return it to the Meysan 
home. Eventually Felix acquired all the shares, and when he 
married in 1901 the piano was moved to his home. 

When Felix was young his father taught him the carpenter 
trade and plumbing. He played the piano and other instru¬ 
ments and played for old time dances for many years. In 
about 1915 Lone Pine had a band and Felix played the bass 
drum and cymbals. The uniforms were navy blue with black 
braid trim. The band played at many celebrations for several 
years, mainly the Fourth of July and the Sixteenth of Septem¬ 
ber. 



Meysan living room at Lone Pine in back of store. Piano purchased 
by L. P. Glee Club. 


In the summer Felix loved to roam through the Sierra 
Nevadas on horseback or back packing, and he became famil¬ 
iar with different areas of the mountains. He loved trees and 
hated to see one cut down. In his exploring through the moun¬ 
tains in the Mt. Whitney region, he came across several lakes. 
These lakes in later years became “Meysan Lakes”, named for 
Felix Meysan. Felix had a dream of stocking them with fish. 
This dream came true in the 1920’s when, with the assistance 
of his sister and brother-in-law, Eugenie Meysan Dunn and 
her husband, Owen F. Dunn, they stocked the lakes with fish. 
It was an old friend, Pioneer Packer, Carmen Olivas, whose 
horses carried the cans of trout to Meysan Lakes. 

Felix Meysan was married on September 15, 1901, to Mar¬ 
tha Ellen Hancock. She had come to live in Lone Pine in 1893. 
There were seven children born to this union, three who died 
in infancy. They were: Zelia Adeline Meysan Marten, Elodie 
Mary Meysan Drew, Charles H. Meysan, Vincent Meysan, 
Philip Felix, Lavine Helen Meysan Harned and Patty Ellen 
Meysan. 


From Old “Inyo Register ” 

Plump girls are coming into fashion again and Chesterfield 
says, “It is never pardonable to be out of fashion; the man 
who is engaged to a thin girl should break his engagement 
even if he gets sued for breach of promise”. 
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THE MEYSAN FAMILY 

By Elodie Meysan Drew 

Charles Meysan was born in the town of Paillet in the Dis¬ 
trict of Cadillac, Provence of Gironde, Bordeaux, France, on 
January 23, 1826. He died on March 11, 1902, at Lone Pine, 
California. His mother was Marie Marez and his father was 
Francois Meysan. 

The name Meysan was originally spelled “Meyssan”. His¬ 
tory writers from the Columbia, Tuolumne County, Califor¬ 
nia area used the spelling: “Maisson”. 



Charles Meysan 

In 1849 the Meysan brothers heard of the California Gold 
Rush. Charles decided to migrate to California. Elie Meysan 
liked the Argentine country so well that he did not wish to 
leave as they had bought land at San Luis, Argentina. 

Charles Meysan and Madeline Gaudin were married in 
Columbia, Tuolumne County, California, on December 1, 
1858. Thus her life in a new country began. 

Madeline Mey§an had many interesting experiences in 
those early years at French Camp and Columbia. She had a 
kindly disposition and was well loved by all who knew her. 
She was always tactful and made the Meysan place a real 
home. She had a beautiful singing voice and gave a great deal 
of pleasure with her music. Her husband also had a good 
voice and they often sang duets together. Their life was happy 
and they did well. 


Things were always happening. One day Madeline put out a 
big wash on the clothesline. She went inside the house to 
attend to other duties while the clothes were drying. The 
building was close to the forest. A few hours later Madeline 
went out to bring in the laundry and there was not a garment 
to be seen! The whole clothesline had disappeared. Stunned 
she rushed to tell her husband of the loss. How could she 
replace all that hand-made lace? The tears began to flow as 
Madeline recalled the hours of work on the garments and lin¬ 
ens that were part of her trousseau. 

Meysan was more resourceful — he set out to find out who 
had taken his wife’s wash. 

After some quiet investigating he found that the clothes had 
been taken by a local Indian. As Meysan was on good terms 
with the Indians he sent out word that if the clothes were 
returned a reward of a bolt of cloth from the trading post 
would be given. It wasn’t very long before the clothes were 
returned and a bolt of bright colored cloth, of the returnee’s 
own choice, given in place. Madeline was very thankful to 
have her wash returned and from then on her clothesline was 
watched more closely. 

The Meysans’ first child, Blanche, was born in 1859. Three 
more girls were born next — Marie, Alice and Zelia. In 1865 
Felix was born and he was the Meysan’s only son. Before that 
time the family had moved back to Columbia and Meysan 
had an interest in a store on the Main Street of Columbia. His 
partners were Victor Pinchard and Louis Claverrie. The firm 
was known as L. Claverrie and Company. In 1869 the part¬ 
ners sold the general store to a Chinese named Lun Sing and 
the firm of L. Claverrie and Company became “The China 
Store”. 

Meysan decided to leave Columbia as business was not as it 
had been. His family was growing. Eugenie was born in 1868. 
With regret the Meysan family left Columbia and many of 
their friends walked a long way up the mountain with them to 
wish them “God Speed”. The family traveled up over Sonora 
Pass on their way to a new home in Southern California. This 
was in the summer of 1869. 

After days of travel the family came down into the Owens 
Valley. They arrived at Bishop Creek and stopped at the 
Yaney place. Elma Yaney Crosby, of Bishop, found mention 
of this trip in the Pioneer Yaney Family diary. The Meysan 
Family was tired from the journey over the mountains and 
their covered wagon needed repairs. The horses were worn out 
too. The Meysan Family never forgot the kindness of the Pio¬ 
neer Yaney Family. When the Meysan Family sat down at the 
table to a dinner Mrs. Yaney had prepared, Madeline Meysan 
said quietly, in French, to her children, “Eat sparingly, food is 
hard to come by in this country”. Mrs. Yaney, who had been 
reared in New Orleans, answered in French, “Let the children 
eat all they want, we share what we have”. 

The Meysans traveled down the Owens Valley and when 
they arrived at Lone Pine Meysan became interested in the 
Cerro Gordo Mines. The family decided to make their home 
at Lone Pine as the mining boom at Cerro Gordo looked very 
good. 

Meysan bought some property on the west side of Main 
Street in Lone Pine. He purchased this place from an Anna 
Heppner for $600. The building was of adobe brick and the 
back part was used as living quarters, and the front part was 
made into a general merchandise store. The deed was 
recorded on December 18, A.D. 1869, at Independence in the 
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Inyo County Court House. 

The winter passed and the next June, 1870, Mathilde Mey- 
san was born. That made seven children living. (A girl had 
been born in 1866, at Columbia, but died in infancy). 

About March, 1872, Meysan made plans to take Alice to 
the city for treatment, as she had something wrong with one of 
her eyes. Loading the wagon with what they would need for 
the journey they set our early one morning. When they got out 
of sight of Lone Pine Alice got home-sick. She was a home 
loving little girl and missed her mother. She started to cry. She 
cried for “Maman”, she cried for her sisters, her brother and 
her friends. She wanted to go home. Alice cried nearly all the 
way to Mojave. After several days of tears Meysan turned the 
wagon around and brought her home. Three weeks later, on 
March 26, 1872, at 2:30 A.M. Alice was killed in the Earth¬ 
quake of 1872. 

Blanche Meysan was thirteen years old and her sister Marie 
was twelve, when the earthquake struck. Marie was sleeping 
on the outside of a bed that was pushed close to the adobe 
brick wall. Eleven year old Alice was sleeping next to her 
against the wall. When the earthquake came the wall col¬ 
lapsed and Alice was smothered by the fallen adobe bricks. 

Doctor Louis Colleau, a doctor who lived at Lone Pine at 
that time, told Meysan that if he had “blown” in her mouth he 
might have saved her. 

The ground was moving but most of the family managed to 
get out of the building, all in their night clothes. It was very 
cold. Madeline Meysan started to count the children, “Un, 
deux, trois, quatre” and so on. Her anguish grew greater as 
she counted — one was missing, it was Alice — she was inside 
the building covered by the adobe brick from the broken wall. 

Alice is buried in the large communal grave of sixteen in the 
Earthquake Cemetery on Harvey Hill at Lone Pine, Califor¬ 
nia. 

Soon after the earthquake Meysan built an all lumber 
building on the site of the former adobe brick building. Remi 
Nadeau freighted lumber for this project. This was the first 
building put up after the earthquake. It still stands on the west 
side of Main Street in Lone Pine, California. 

Meysan had two branch stores in the mining towns of old 
Panamint City and the other at Cerro Gordo (Fat Mountain). 
He did not do well with these stores as he did not run them 
himself, and mining camps are very uncertain. At the Lone 
Pine store Meysan’s two older daughters, Blanche and Marie, 
were learning to keep the store books and wait on customers. 
Their handwriting is seen on the store records for 1874. Also, 
for a number of years Meysan had a baker who supplied the 
store with loaves of bread at this time. Here is a story that 
happened about 1874 or 1875: 

One night in the middle of the night a bandit came to the 
Meysan place. Meysan quickly woke up all the children as he 
did not know what was going to happen. The bandit wanted 
some bread. As Meysan talked to the bandit in Spanish, the 
bandit stood in the light of a lamp that was set in the center of 
the table in the middle of the room. The children were hud¬ 
dled in the dark corners of the room watching, frightened but 
curious. The bandit left in the night as he had come. This ban¬ 
dit was said to be Chavez. History tells us that there were ban¬ 
dits holed up in the desert in Southern Inyo in the middle 
1870’s. 

Charles Meysan was elected to the office of Inyo County 
Supervisor for two terms, 1872 to 1876 and 1878 to 1882. 



“THE EARLY DAYS IN OWENS VALLEY” 

As Told By 

Chris Carrasco to Clarice T. Uhlmeyer in 1939 

Cristobel (Cris) (Uncle of the Cris Carrasco currently living 
in Lone Pine) was born in San Jose, California on July 30, 
1868. In 1870 his father, who had been working at Cerro 
Gordo for a year, went to San Jose and brought his family to 
Lone Pine by team. Some families were living at Cerro Gordo 
at that time, but most men left their families at Lone Pine and 
came home whenever they could, which was not very often. 


Chris Carrasco in the early 1900’s 

Mr. Carrasco’s father had been working for wages as a 
packer but soon obtained his own string of mules. His job was 
to carry wood and water on the mules for the town of Cerro 
Gordo. The wood was obtained in the hills back of the mines. 
Part of this was used as fuel as it was, but much of it was made 
into charcoal in pits near there for use in the furnaces. Most of 
the time all the water that was used had to be carried by mules 
from springs some distance from the camp — both for domes¬ 
tic purposes and for running the furnaces. This, of course kept 
mules and men employed constantly. This was mostly con¬ 
tract work. Although wages were not high, as we think of 
them today, money and work were both plentiful. Times were 
good. The mines were the principal source of work. Darwin 
was also a thriving town at this time. 

The mining camps were made up of stores, saloons, board¬ 
ing houses, and dance halls. 

The ore from these mining towns was made into bricks of 
silver and lead. These bricks were transported by team to the 
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lake, across the lake by steamboat, then onto the big freight 
wagons which carried it to San Pedro. From there it was taken 
by water to England, where the silver and lead were sepa¬ 
rated. 

The mail for the valley from the south, at that time, came 
from Caliente by buckboard through Walker Pass, over 
Mountains Springs Canyon to Darwin, thence to Lone Pine 
and other valley points. Mr. Carrasco states that in 1881 his 
father obtained a contract to carry mail from Lone Pine to 
Olancha and back in one day. This trip was made by pony, 
and excepting Sundays must go through no matter what kind 
of weather. Mr. Carrasco strained his back at this work, as he 
and his brothers, though only boys, took care of this mail 
route. The long tedious miles on horseback were too much for 
a growing boy. The round trip was fifty miles. 

Hay was the earliest farm crop to develop because of the 
urgent need with the increasing number of stock used at the 
mines and in the valley. Meadow hay came first but gradually 
alfalfa took its place. Van Dyke and Lucas were two early 
ranchers who raised hay in large quantities just south of Lone 
Pine. The Indians, who had long since become peaceable were 
dependable hay hands. Their main settlement was at the 
mouth of Tuttle Creek Canyon where one still lives, Charlie 
Glenn. Corn and other grains were grown on a smaller scale 
than hay and at George’s Creek a great many potatoes. The 
farmers took these to the mining camps and sold them direct 
to the consumer. 

Of the lumbering industry Mr. Carrasco remembers little, 
but says that he had always understood that the flume on Cot¬ 
tonwood Creek and the charcoal kilns by Owens Lake were 
put there because of the increasing scarcity of wood near 
Cerro Gordo. It is his opinion that these kilns were never suc¬ 
cessful. 

One of the interesting pioneers that Mr. Carrasco recalls 
was one Dick Richards. He says to take this story or leave it, 
but Mr. Richards claims to have been a soldier and had come 
with a troop when they were sent to quell the Indian uprisings. 
He claims that his troop marched in across the mountain pas¬ 
ses on foot all the way from Visalia, and that they endured 
many hardships on the way. Many places they had to make 
trail and they had much difficulty in crossing rivers and 
mountain streams. Most of the time they removed their 
clothes and swam the icy water. 

Another old timer was A. C. Harvey, a pioneer blacksmith. 
Mr. Harvey sent east for some walnuts which he planted. 
When they sprouted he gave Mr. Carrasco a number of the 
small plants. These Mr. Carrasco planted around the home 
property west of town. They have grown to great height and 
are a truly beautiful monument to pioneer days. 

Captain Keeler, a retired army officer and R. J. Laws are 
two other history-making people that Mr. Carrasco remem¬ 
bers. There is a town in the valley named after each of these 
two men. Captain Keeler no doubt knew U.S. Grant. In 1885 
when Grant died, Keeler, with a party of men which included 
Cris Carrasco, his father and Laws, with a few others, climbed 
to the top of Mt. Whitney and at the hour when Grant was to 
be buried, fired a salute from its peak. At that time this was a 
three day trip and there was no trail. Mr. Carrasco was in his 
early teens. He recalls that they arrived at the top about noon 
of the third day. His father was well acquainted with this back 
country and it was because of this knowledge that he and his 
son were invited on this memorable trip. 


Mr. Carrasco knew Charlie Begole well. It was he who laid 
out the town of Lone Pine and divided it into town lots. 
Begole’s Grove west of town was one of the earliest public pic¬ 
nic places. 

Immediately west of town and north of Lone Pine Creek is 
a black peak of the Alabamas. This is known as Hoodlum’s 
Peak. Mr. Carrasco was a barefoot boy when this point got its 
name and this is the story. The boys of the town had as one of 
their main pastimes the game of stick horse. They kept their 
charging steeds in stables on top of this peak. They would gal¬ 
lop around town a while, then with vivid imagination would 
return to the peak for fresh horses. One day as they were on 
their way to the stable for a change of horses they met an old 
man who remarked, when passing them, “There goes a bunch 
of hoodlums.” The boys took up the name and called their 
stable grounds “Hoodlum’s Peak.” As such it is still known. 

No story of these early days would be complete without a 
reference at least to the earthquake of 1872. Mr. Carrasco was 
only four years old yet he vividly recalls the great event as it 
affected his family. He awakened in the morning to find dirt 
and debris on his bed, and through the ruins of the roof he 
could see the sky. His brother, who was eight years old, 
crawled out through a hole and, finding that his mother and 
sister were pinned to the bed in another part of the house by a 
fallen rafter, ran to get help. The first man he met was one 
who had been on a spree, but was completely sobered by the 
shake. This man returned with him and eased the rafter up so 
that the two pinned under could crawl out. Neither was hurt. 
Their house was completely wrecked, so when the father 
returned from the mine he gathered up pieces of wood, sage¬ 
brush and any kind of material that would hold together and 
put up a temporary dwelling on the property where Mr. Car¬ 
rasco now lives. 

When asked about hunting and fishing of the times he said 
that of course wildfowl was plentiful on lake and river. The 
good fish were mostly planted from time to time but the story 
goes that the carp in the river came there by accident. Some¬ 
one farther up the valley had a pond in which he kept a few. 
In high water a dam broke and they escaped into the river, 
where they thrived. 

The town of Lone Pine came by its name from the fact that 
on a little rise at the mouth of Lone Pine Canyon there stood 
one enormous pine tree. Mr. Carrasco played under it by the 
hour as a child. The water from Lone Pine Creek eventually 
undermined it and a heavy wind felled it. He was only a 
youngster when this happened and remembers that practically 
the whole town turned out to see the fate of the “lone pine”. 
Several times during recent years people have undertaken to 
have another tree planted in its place but so far, in this year of 
1939, no one has come to the point of actually doing it. 

Mr. Carrasco has served the county in the capacity of 
coroner for a number of terms. He married Elisa Salizaer in 
1899, who was born at the Cerro Gordo in 1878. They have 
two daughters, Elisa Fear and Dolores Jobifa, and three 
grandsons all living in Lone Pine. 

Inyo Register 

1885 — A new law in Bishop: No female shall be arrested 
except for willful injury to a person, character or property. 
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THE HALLS 

Information By Alan W. Hall 

The first recorded history of the Halls, who later came to 
the Owens Valley, was of Joseph Hall, who was born in West¬ 
moreland, England in 1820, and came to Toronto, Canada, 
where he married Sarah McAfee. This couple had nine chil¬ 
dren. At least five of these came to the Owens Valley. Michael 
was one of these and his son Adelbert, always called “Deb” 
was Postmaster in Big Pine for a long time. Deb married Onie 
Partridge, a member of one of the old families in this area. 

The other four were Daniel, George, Cassandra, who 
became Mrs. A. B. McNett, and Eleanor who married Junius 
Smith. Dan and George had married in Illinois, and their 
wives were sisters; Harriet and Emma Anette Bedford. 

Dan and Harriet had two children, George and Ida. Ida 
married Edwin Crocker, and their one son, George, grew up 
in Big Pine and graduated from high school there. After Ed’s 
death, Ida married Clayton Proebstal. George W. Hall, who 
was known as “Young George,” to distinguish him from his 
uncle, owned and operated a hardware store, together with a 
cousin, Addie McAfee. George was Justice of the Peace in Big 



Inside of the Hall and McAfee Hardware Store in Big Pine. 


Pine and, loving to hunt and fish, was instrumental in stock¬ 
ing the lakes and streams in the mountains near Big Pine with 
trout fry. 

An article published in “Field and Stream”, in November, 
1946, written by Joe Mairs and reprinted by permission of 
“Field and Stream” says: 

“Any chronicle of Sierra Appleseeds would be incomplete without due 
mention of Judge George Hall of Big Pine, California. He’s probably the dean 
of Sierra Fisherman. At least half a century has passed since he first packed a 
can of trout fry to the lakes of the Big Pine chain. Anglers who have enjoyed 
the exciting sport in the half dozen or so lakes lying in the basin below the 
world famous Palisades Glacier, owe a debt of gratitude to Judge Hall. It was 
the Judge’s idea to use a little variety, so in one lake he put rainbows, in 
another eastern Brooks, and in another browns. In some of the higher lakes, 
notably the Baker Lake group, he planted Goldens”. 

Young George married Christine McDonald in 1902. They 
had two children, Alan W., who became a career serviceman 
in the Army and retired as Lt. Colonel, and Doris, who died in 
girlhood. Alan, a widower, now lives in San Antonio, with his 
one son Alan. After Christine’s death. Young George married 
Bertha Rose. 


Cl\ 



George Hall “Young George,” Justice of the Peace in Big Pine. 


Old George and his wife Nettie had four children. Grace 
married Will Davis of Big Pine and lived only two years after 
the marriage. Lois is the only surviving one of the family. 

Old George built and operated a saw mill on Big Pine 
Creek, across the street from his home, right in the middle of 
town. He was a building contractor and many of the houses 



The Hall Family: Harriet, Dan, George Sr., Nellie Smith, June 
Smith, Nettie Hall. 
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he built are still standing. He built and owned Hall’s Hall 
which was for many years the focal point of all social activi¬ 
ties in the town. Lodges held meetings upstairs, and banquets 
were served there. He was also the town undertaker, using his 
lumber wagon for a hearse. In later years he procured a real 
horse-drawn hearse, all black with heavy black drapes inside. 
This finally ended up in a back lot and eventually fell apart. 

Both the Dan and the Old George Hall families were active 
in town affairs. Hattie and Nettie were tiny women and could 
easily be taken for twins. They were seldom seen apart and 
were always immaculately dressed, in the best of Owens Val¬ 
ley fashion. Never were they seen without hats and gloves. 
They both belonged to the Womens Improvement Club and 
the Ladies Aide of the Methodist Church. Although quiet and 
unassuming, they could always be counted on to do their 
parts in both organizations. Sunday mornings were not quite 
right unless these two dainty little women were seen walking 
up the dirt sidewalk to church. Dan and George were both 
large, hard working men. 

Of all the Halls who once lived in the valley, Lois, George 
and Nettie’s daughter, and her family are the only ones still 
here. Lois and her husband, Earl Terry, reside in Lone Pine. 
Their son, Don, their granddaughter, Susan, and their great- 
granddaughter, Kelly, also live in Lone Pine, which makes 
five generations of Halls who have lived in this area. 


JIM BUTLER 

By Clarice Uhlmeyer 

Jim Butler, the discoverer of Tonopah, spent many of his 
declining years in and around Big Pine. Shortly after the 
boom at Tonopah, he purchased a ranch between Big Pine 
and Bishop and moved his family there from Nevada. He next 
bought the “Callow” Hotel, which he renamed the “Butler 
Hotel”. On the western slope of the White Mountains, east of 



The Butler Hotel in Big Pine 


Big Pine, was a fruit ranch owned and operated by a Mr. and 
Mrs. Graham, with the help of an Indian girl, Una. Jim 
bought this ranch and after living there for a while, he rented 
property in town for his wife, Belle, and mother-in-law, 
Grandma Luce. For himself, he built a cabin behind the Hotel 


and lived there alone with a pet coyote. 

Though devoted to each other, Jim and his wife had been 
raised in different worlds. He had been brought up in mining 
towns in the Eldorado country, and was used to a rough pro¬ 
spector’s life. She had gone to a fashionable girl’s school in her 
youth and loved all the finer things of life. So it was not 
strange that they should live apart. 

Jim was an uneducated man, but at one time had served 
well as District Attorney of Nye County, Nevada. He was 
more or less of a “loner”, but always attended the celebrations 
in Tonopah, where he was honored. He always hired someone 
to drive his cars, and whoever it happened to be at the time 
had to be ready when he was. 

His request was to be buried in his old, loved mining coun¬ 
try in Eldorado County, but his request was not fulfilled. He 
rests in Sacramento. However, there is a memorial to him in 
Tonopah, where his discovery of gold brought in a new era for 
Nevada. 


EARLY DAYS IN OWENS VALLEY 

Told By Jim Holland to Clarice Uhlmeyer in 1939 

Jim Holland was born in Virginia City, Montana, in 1866. 
His father and mother, with four children, came to Lone Pine 
in 1871 in a covered wagon with a span of horses. At first they 
had a boarding house at Cerro Gordo, but later procured 
property on Tuttle Creek, in the foothills near Lone Pine. 
They set up in the dairy business. They sold their produce at 
Cerro Gordo. 

The following year, the earthquake left their house standing 
high and dry, with land immediately in front of it having 
fallen to a depth of thirty feet in places. The mother was so 
terrified that they moved to Columbus, Nevada. 

Mr. Holland’s account of the earthquake, though he was 
only a small child at the time, is interesting. Where the earth 
fell away in front of their house, a lake was formed overnight, 
which remained a year or more, gradually drying until it still 
remains swamp land. This is directly west from where the 
Keeler road joins Highway 395 at the present time. He says 
that at Alabama Gates, the river, before the earthquake, 
flowed in a single channel toward the middle of the valley. 
Afterwards it spread out over a mile or more of land in many 
channels, which have become known as “The Islands”. At 
places there, smoke or steam rose for many months following 
the quake. Before the earthquake, there was no port on the 
north end of Owens Lake, as the water was too shallow. On 
this night the north end of the lake sunk, making it possible 
for the boats to come in, so a new landing was built called 
Lone Pine Landing. When asked if Diaz Lake was formed by 
the quake, he answered that although it is a disputed question, 
he is under the impression that it was there before. Times were 
booming in Lone Pine at this time and Mr. Holland feels sure 
that many of the twenty-four people who were killed on this 
night were strangers to the town, and not identified. This 
number were buried in a single grave north of town. 

The family stayed in Nevada for several years, but after the 
father died, returned to Lone Pine. Mrs. Holland later mar¬ 
ried Ruben Van Dyke, a rancher. 

Mr. Van Dyke had come to the valley during the Indian 
troubles. A man who then owned the Spainhower place 
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wanted to get his family out of the country, because of the 
Indians. Mr. Van Dyke procured the whole ranch, in trade for 
a yoke of oxen. For a long time it was necessary to work the 
ranch by day and go to town at night, to the station run by 
Charlie Begole and Dad Moore. All the ranchers did this, for 
united protection against the Indians. 

As time went on, Mr. Van Dyke developed his land into a 
hay-producing ranch. He also built up a herd of cattle, which 
he took into Monache country in Summer. 

At one time Van Dyke hauled logs, with oxen, to the mill on 
Cottonwood Creek. At that time Evans was running the mill. 
This was the Evans of the team “Sontag and Evans”, famous 
outlaws. 

Mr. Holland knew Charlie Begole and Dad Moore, who 
together laid out the town of Lone Pine, according to him. 
Many of the old-timers, still living here, bought their town lots 
from Begole. Begole must have been an open-hearted pioneer. 
Anyone down in luck went to him for help. If a man couldn’t 
pay his taxes, Begole would do it for him. Begole died and is 
buried in Lone Pine. Dad Moore was killed in Independence 
while sheriff. 

As others also tell, ore from the mines at Cerro Gordo was 
loaded on big freight wagons at Cartago. The wagons with 
their loads made one continuous trip to Wilmington, but the 
teams and their drivers worked back and forth over the same 
road every day. Some portions of the road were heavy with 
sand, thus larger teams worked over these sections. The mules 
would hual a load of bullion south one day, and come north 
the next day with a different wagon loaded with freight. 
According to Mr. Holland, the first change station after leav¬ 
ing Cartago was at Rose Springs, near Haiwee Meadows. The 
next was south of Little Lake. The route went through Bou¬ 
quet Canyon and by way of Elizabeth Lake, thence on to Wil¬ 
mington. 

Mr. Holland ran the Cerro Gordo, himself, from 1896 to 
1900. This, of course, long after the railroad was put in from 
Keeler to Sodaville. The main reason for putting the narrow 
gauge in, originally, was for hauling the ore out from Cerro 
Gordo Mines. It was completed in 1883. 


THE McAFEES 

By Grace Smith 

November 18, 1882: Louden Land McAfee married Louise 
Edinger in Fish Lake Valley, Nevada by Justice of Peace, 

Gerry Quinn: Witnesses Grace McAfee and Robert Green. 

The McAfee family have long known the Bishop area. 
Grandfather, originally from Scotland, died shortly after the 
Civil War, leaving Grandmother Sophronia, born in Illinois in 
1850, a widow with eight children. She pioneered in Nevada, 
then Bishop, in 1872. 

Louden McAfee was her oldest son and right-hand man, 
running their ranches in Nevada and then Bishop. Louden 
and Louise, subjects of the above news item, had four sons, 
born in Nevada, but moved to Bishop at an early age, namely 
Leslie Louden, born in 1884; Carlton Wayne, born in 1885; 
Normal Frederick, born in 1888; and Clifton Marvin, born in 
1894. 

Louden played the violin for dances in Hutching’s Hall, in 
Bishop, nearly every Saturday night. His violin is on display, 
courtesy of his grandson Howard, in the Wells Fargo Building 


of the Bishop Museum at Laws. 

Carlton and another brother stayed on in Bishop. He mar¬ 
ried Hazel Farrington, of the well-known pioneer Farrington 
family. He passed away several years ago, but Hazel is living 
happily on May Street, in Bishop. Carlton and Hazel had two 
sons, Howard and Wayne. Howard and his wife, Florence are 
well-known in Bishop. Wayne moved out of the area. 

Another of Sophronia McAfee’s eight children, Grace, left 
a world of interesting history in Bishop. Her two daughters, 
Dorothy Williams and I, Grace Smith have put together three 
volumes of McAfee history, to be seen, along with artifacts, at 
the Bishop Museum in Laws. 

Sophronia’s oldest daughter married J. Richard Eldred. 


CLEMENS AND WILHELMINA MEYERS 

By Cecil A. and Malcolm W. McDonald, grandsons 

When still a small boy, Clemens Meyers immigrated with 
his father and mother from Germany to the United States 
during the 1840’s, settling in Indiana where they remained 
until the death of his father and the remarriage of his mother. 

During the 1850’s, the entire family traveled overland to the 
area near Merced, California where they acquired land and 
started in the cattle business. 

After the family had successfully operated the cattle ranch 
for a number of years, Clemens (Clem) and two of his half sis¬ 
ters left the family ranch and migrated to Owens Valley in the 
early 1870’s and established a ranch at George’s Creek, the 
region now known as Manzanar, and again engaged in the 
cattle business. 

About 1880 Clem sold his share of the ranch to his sisters 
and moved to Big Pine where he purchased 160 acres of land 
one-half mile north of town at the intersection of Bishop 
Road and the Zurich-Deep Springs Road (now U.S. 395 and 
State 168) and continued to raise cattle. 



The Meyers Ranch — corner of Highway 395 and Highway 168 
(Westgard Pass Rd.) 


In 1879, nineteen year old Wilhelmina Fiedler and a teen¬ 
age girl friend arrived as steerage passengers in New York 
where they found employment in the “German Community.” 
After a year or so, Wilhelmina, or Minnie as she had come to 
be known in her adopted country, had saved enough money 
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and learned sufficient English to move on to her ultimate des¬ 
tination, George’s Creek, where a family friend from Ger¬ 
many had settled — arriving in 1881. She soon found employ¬ 
ment as cook and general housekeeper with another German 
immigrant family who owned a stock ranch near Independ¬ 
ence. 

It was while working for this family that she met Clemens 
Meyers, a friend of her employer. After a “long distance” 
courtship that kept Clem on the winding road between Big 
Pine and Independence for about eight months, they were 
married at the home of their friend in Independence. Soon 
after the wedding, he took his bride by rented “fancy rig” to 
his ranch in Big Pine. 

Nine children, five girls and four boys, were born to Clem 
and Minnie at their ranch home — Clara, Ben, Emily, Minnie, 
Etta, Lena, Charles, John, William. As was the case with all 



Minnie, 3rd daughter of Clem and Wilhemina Meyers, 
married Allie McDonald — son of Owens Valley pioneer 
— in 1910. Picture taken in 1944. 

ranch families during that period, they were practically self- 
sufficient, raising all the poultry, animals, fruits, and vegeta¬ 
bles that the family used, preserving for winter by canning, 
smoking, drying, salting, and pickling. What staples and mer¬ 
cantile items that they did have to purchase were obtained 
from the local general store operated by A. K. Eugley, a New 
England Yankee merchant, and after the mid 1890’s also from 
Joseph’s General Merchandise store, which was established 
by Louis Joseph in 1895. Each fall Clem took his own wheat 
to a mill on Bishop Creek where a year’s supply of flour was 
ground. 

As the years passed, both sadness and happiness visited the 
family. Emily died in 1906, Clemens in 1910, and the eldest 
son, Ben, in 1916. However, the daughters married and estab¬ 
lished homes of their own. Clara married Joe Wright and 


moved to San Francisco. Years later, she was married a sec¬ 
ond time to Herman Berch, a retired naval officer. Lena also 
moved to San Francisco where she met and married William 
Brudigam, a police officer. Etta married George Cartmell, the 
son of another Big Pine pioneer family, and daughter Minnie 
married Alan (Allie) McDonald, whose father had come to 
Owens Valley in 1862. 



Mrs. Clemens (Lem) Meyers and her daughter, Mrs. George Cart¬ 
mell in their 1916 Dodge. 

Wilhelmina (Minnie) and her three youngest sons contin¬ 
ued to operate the ranch until they sold to the City of Los 
Angeles in 1923 and moved to San Francisco. George and 
Etta Cartmell sold their property to the City in 1930 and 
moved to Woodland, California; Allie and Minnie McDonald 
sold in 1932 and moved to San Jose, California. 

Even though Clemens and Wilhelmina had nine children, 
they were blessed with only five grandchildren. Clara and Jose 
Wright had one son, Wayne, now deceased; Etta and George 
Cartmell had one son, George, a businessman in Rio Vista, 
California; Lena and William Brudigam had one son, Wil¬ 
liam, a U.S. Postal Department official in the San Francisco 
Bay Area; Minnie and Allie McDonald had two sons, Cecil, a 
retired school administrator in Vallejo, California and Mal¬ 
colm, a retired insurance broker in Saratoga, California. 

Of the nine Meyers children, Minnie, age 87, is the only sur¬ 
vivor, now living in San Jose, California. 

ARCULARIUS FAMILY 

By Genevieve Arcularius Clement 

William Arcularius came from Germany as a young man. 
He worked his way west and to Inyo County in the early 
1870’s. Upon seeing the opportunities he returned to New 
York to marry Lisetta Halberstadt, a Pennsylvania Dutch and 
a descendant of the Wannamaker and Zimmerman families. 
They were wed in August 1872 and came west immediately by 
way of Reno where they were met by the Clarks of Bishop 
who ran the stage line. 

Eventually they took up land in Round Valley under the 
“Act of Congress of 1820 entitled an Act Making Further 
Provisions for the sale of Public Lands.” The deed to this 
property was signed by President Ulysses Grant, November 
1875. 
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Home of Lisetta and William Arcularius in Round Valley. Lisetta on 
porch. 


Farming did not prove fruitful at this time, and with mining 
the largest enterprise in both Eastern California and Nevada, 
William Arcularius secured a team of eighteen mules and two 
horses and went into heavy freighting. The two horses were 
called wheel horses, who were responsible for guiding the rest 
of the team, and their respective position was right next to the 
wagon. In front of them were two mules who were called 
pointers and their position is at the end of the tongue. They 
are responsible to keep the wagon in the tracks. In front of 
these pointers were two sets of mules called “swing mules.” 
These animals would have to jump the chain in order to keep 
the wagon in the tracks when travelling very crooked canyon 
roads or to initiate a turn. These mules were very well trained 
and only needed to hear Gee or Haw and they would jump in 
the proper direction. If they did not heed to this, which was 
only rarely, they were horsewhipped with a long blacksnake. 
William Arcularius felt a mule was like a young boy and 
needed a lashing every few weeks to keep them on their 
proper behavior. However, he never touched his lead mules as 
they were old and well trained. The lead animals were named 
Rose and Mary, and he felt as if they understood everything 
he said. The team was driven with a jerk line, and he always 
drove it himself as a mule worked best if handled by one per¬ 
son at all times. The team pulled a wagon, trailer, water tank 
and feed tank. With this team he immediately struck out for 
mining country, first going to Bodie where he did a great deal 
of hauling — taking ore to the vicinity of Placerville and 
returning with goods and lumber. 

William Arcularius followed one mining town after 
another, as at this time the booms were not long lasting, and 
the activity in these parts slowed down considerably. So he 
was forced to take his family on another adventure and for 
their livelihood and went to work on the “Old Panama 
Ranch”, in Bakersfield, which was owned by Miller and Lux. 
There he acted as Foreman for a number of years, while his 
wife Lisetta was the second cook at the ranch working under a 
Chinese first cook. After leaving the Miller and Lux Ranch he 
went back to teaming at Calico where he hauled Borax. Then 
on to Keeler and Darwin where he hauled out lead and 
brought supplies back. When the gold mining boom of Gold¬ 
field and Tonopah brought the rush of fortune hunters to 
Nevada, William Arcularius moved to Sodaville, Nevada, and 
hauled ore from the numerous mines to the Tonopah smelters. 


It was here that he passed away in 1902 during the plague of 
black pneumonia. He died as a comparatively young man as 
he was only in his fifties. After his death his second wife sold 
the team to the parties that have now glorified its name as the 
“Twenty Mule Team Borax”. 

William Arcularius was a very strict person. He wanted 
things done right. He took excellent care of his stock, but they 
knew that he was boss, as he corrected any misbehaviors on 
the spot with a blacksnake. One story goes that he was stop¬ 
ped outside of Darwin a few miles, using the blacksnake on a 
mule when a man confronted him as to his abuse of the ani¬ 
mal. William paid no heed and the man kept on tantalizing 
him. He took out after the man with his blacksnake and 
chased him into Darwin where he sought refuge by hiding in a 
saloon. He was known as “Alkali Bill” from Dagget to Bar- 
stow. 

From the Files of the Inyo Independent 1877: “Wm. Arcu¬ 
larius, the teamster, the other day had a lively time with his 
pet mules at Cerro Gordo Landing. The gentle mules started 
to run him a race, and after smashing the wagons won the race 
and of course the stakes, consisting of a shower of blacksnak- 
ing.” 

Through his Union with Lisetta six children were born. 
Katherine was born in West Bishop, 1873. She took up the 
profession of school teaching in the vicinity. She married 
Thomas J. Watterson, a railroad agent at Sodaville, Nevada. 
They both became employed as Railroad agents and spent 
considerable time in Hawthorne. Returning to Bishop they 
took over the Andrews Mercantile store, which later became 
the Inyo Store under the management of Mrs. Watterson. Her 
high character and personality won and held many friends. 



In front of Inyo Store in Bishop: William’s prize-winning float. Left 
to Right: Wm. Arcularius, T. J. Watterson, George Arcularius, Lottie 
Arcularius, Ellen Evans, Carrie Evans, F. H. Arcularius (driver), 
Caroline Olds, Grandmother Lisetta Arcularius, Lura Garner. 

The second daughter, Carrie, was born at Fort Independence 
in 1875 and married Henry Evans spending the rest of her life 
on their Ranch in Round Valley. A son, William, was born at 
Ft. Independence 1878 and his life was devoted to the Round 
Valley Ranch. The second son, Frank, my father, was born in 
Bodie in 1880. He recalls the occasions when he and his broth¬ 
ers would accompany their Father on freighting journeys and 
acted as swampers. They found it most difficult even trying to 
harness the animals as they were accustomed only to the Sen¬ 
ior Arcularius. 
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Another interesting recollection of Frank’s was when he 
recalled the terrific drought of around 1895, when sheep and 
cattle from the Los Angeles County were sent into the Mojave 
desert and Inyo County for whatever food they could forage. 
Finding the same conditions in this country, many cattle and 
sheep died, leaving a stench on the desert that was unbeara¬ 
ble. During this time the Arcularius Brothers were travelling 
through this drought-stricken country and picked up many 
sheep that were about to die. They took them back to Round 
Valley, thus starting their interest in the livestock business. 
Frank held interests in mining and operated a retail butcher 
shop and grocery in Bishop only to further his interest in live¬ 
stock. He was active in the management of the livestock along 
with his two sons until the time of his death. Frank married 
Lura Garner, my mother, whose family came to Round Valley 
in the early 1900's. Three children were born, Genevieve, 
Frank and Howard. Lura was taken in death during the flu 
epidemic of 1918. Frank married her sister Olive Garner, my 
stepmother, who finished raising the family. Both Lura and 
Olive received their high school education at the Inyo Acad¬ 
emy. 

Charolotte, the third daughter of William and L iscttci Arcu 
larius was born in 1882. She remained a spinster and spent a 
great deal of her early life in the Railroad towns of Nevada, 
where she gained an immense amount of knowledge of eariy 
railroading. She shared her love of music with all, through her 
many, many hours of organ playing at all kinds of events. 

The last son, George, born in Round Valley, married Carrie 
Knecht, and they ranched in Round Valley. To that union 
were born three girls: Lisetta, Mary and Georgia. George died 
at an early age. Carrie later married his step brother, Louis 
Arcularius, and to this union a daughter, Carolyn, was added. 

William Arcularius Sr.’s second marriage to Anna Albers of 
Georges Creek, which was near Independence brought forth 
three children Anna, Louis who now lives in Bishop, and a 
second daughter Anna. 



Anna Albers (2nd wife) and William Arcularius. 


Lisetta Arcularius, the Mother of the first six children, 
spent most of her life on the Ranch in Round Valley. It was 
known that “She was the Godmother of Round Valley.” Sick¬ 
ness or death never came to a Round Valley home without her 
offering help for the suffering or consolation for the sorrow¬ 
ing.” Her hospitality was of the old West kind, that has been a 
special characteristic of that valley, to a degree seldom found 
elsewhere in these later days. 

Bishop was at least a day’s trip with buggy and horse so 
buying trips were not made often. Lisette Arcularius main¬ 
tained a small store, carrying staples for the people in and 
around the Valley. It was like a cellar with a rocked creek run¬ 
ning through it where the fresh milk and cream were kept. She 
made butter and cheese; bacons and ham were smoked; 
beans, flour and large pieces of tobacco were also carried in 
the store. The tobacco was cut by a regular tobacco cutter to 
the desired size. 



D. E. Lutz, Frank Arcularius, E. Plumer. First store of Frank’s 
“Bishop Market,” before refrigeration and perishables had to be 
taken to the Ice Plant each night. 


All the Round Valley folks looked forward to the occa¬ 
sional dances held in the School house. These affairs would 
last all night as travelling by buggy was long. The entire fam¬ 
ily would come with blankets for children’s beds, and all kinds 
of food, to make these gatherings very gala affairs. 

This Round Valley Ranch has remained in the family for 
over one hundred years, and one of the few in the valley not to 
be taken up by the City of Los Angeles. The Long Valley 
Ranch taken up in the early 1900’s for livestock by Frank 
Arcularius, also developed as a fine fishing resort. Frank in 
the early days issued permits to fishermen if they bought at 
least $2.00 in groceries at his market. These permits entitled 
people to camp and fish for as long as they liked. At that time 
the limit per day was twenty-five fish, and fishing license cost 
$ 2 . 00 . 

The descendants of the Arcularius Family, most of whom 
still live in Inyo County today, cherish and respect the mem¬ 
ory of their pioneer ancestors. Louis Arcularius, the last son of 
William Arcularius recalls the incident concerning his father 
and the Carson and Colorado Railway Lines. It seems there 
was “R R Crossing” put in when the tracks crossed the road at 
Swansea. This made it practically impossible for wagons and 
other wheel traffic. When my father come along he had an 
empty load, so was able to jump the team across the tracks, 
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pulling the wagons and tanks behind. In a short distance the 
train came along. He flagged it down, stating that he was on 
his way to Darwin for a load of ore, and if there was no cross¬ 
ing in that time he would pull the tracks in the river. On his 
return with the load, there was no crossing and no way to get 
over the tracks with a big load. He pulled the first wagon over 
the tracks and locked the back wheels in the parallel tracks 
with the brakes. With the railroad ties acting as runners, he 
pulled the tracks and ties off to the side of the road so he 
could get by. Upon seeing the train later approaching this sec¬ 
tion, he flagged it once again, and warned the trainmen about 
going slow as up the line a way the tracks were a bit crooked. 

THE MERADITHS 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

No history of Big Pine would be complete without at least a 
mention of Samuel and Josephine Meradith, the only black 
family who lived there — or very likely in the valley. Jose¬ 
phine Price had come west with the Whites in the late sixties. 
A niece of Mr. White came from Tennessee and married his 
brother-in-law, William Baker, in 1872. They took up land 
west of Big Pine and Jo went to live with them. Sam came with 
another family and it was generally known that he had been 
born in slavery. Being the only two black people around, it 
was only natural that they should get together. They were 
married in 1880. 

The records show that they bought land at various times 
and various places around Big Pine, but they finally settled 
about a mile south of town. Here, Sam raised a garden, hogs 
and always kept a cow and at least one horse. Jo worked out 
as a midwife, did housework and was a maid at the hotel. 
They had four boys and two girls. There was Sam, Jr., Hart¬ 


well, one who died young, Dorrance, always known as “Doc”, 
since he was named for the doctor who delivered him, and two 
girls, Emma and Carrie. They all went to the public school — 
no questions asked. The old school pictures at least one Mer¬ 
adith every year, over a long period. Everyone called the cou¬ 
ple, “Nigger Sam” and “Nigger Jo.” 

Sam had a cart, to which he hitched his old white mare, 
“Nellie” and in the cart he strapped a barrel in which he col¬ 
lected swill for his hogs. Everything but coffee grounds could 
go into swill, even dishwater. Many people kept hogs, and 
saved sour milk or any liquid not needed, to give to the hogs at 
feeding time. Sam got the surplus in many places. On his col¬ 
lecting days one didn’t want to get too close to him. Sam was 
gruff, but kindly. 

Joe was clean and neat and was an excellent midwife — in 
fact she was a good all-around nurse, and no one was ever in 
need of help that she did not offer her assistance. The whole 
family mingled with the white people and were respected. 

Sam had one vice — liquor, and as he grew older, it became 
worse. The young pranksters of the town loved to get him in 
his cups and play tricks on him. Once they even white-washed 
him, put him in the cart, headed the old mare toward home 
and gave her a slap to hasten her on her way. Another time, 
when Jo was working at the hotel, they gave him as much 
whiskey as he could hold, then sent him in to see Jo. She 
chased him out with her broom and up a tree he scrambled. 

Dorrance was an easy-going boy, very friendly and slow to 
learn. He dawdled away his time in school, making hideous 
faces, sticking gum on his nose, or any silly thing, just to make 
the girls giggle. A large part of his time was spent in a corner 
with his face to the wall, sneaking sly glances around when the 
teacher wasn’t looking. Carrie was quiet, had no especial 
friends but was always included in the games. Emma, the 
other girl, was perhaps the brightest of the family. She was 



Big Pine School, 1907-08, 4th, 5th and 6th Grades: Top Row: Ada Chance, Elise Pellissier, Irene McMurry, Carrie Meredith, 
Bertha McRay, Enid Robinson, Edna Uhlmeyer, Teacher Miss McRay, Gertrude Bernard, Rosalind Black, Lena Lochrie, 
Addie Sanders, Laura Standtinger. Middle Row: Russell Van Deran, Fred Schalten, May McMurry, Clara Logan, Golda 
Schalten, Mabel Branson, Una McKay, Thelma Gregg, Clarice Tate, Douglas Joseph, Dan McMurry, George Crocker, 
Arnuel McMurry, Leslie Logan, Harvey Rossi, D. Meredith, Frank Pellissier. Bottom Row: Daisy Smith, Ruth Cornell, Mar¬ 
tha Marin, Rosie Seglie, Ola Maupin, Alice Blake, Phoenix Wright, Phil Saulque. 
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lively and full of fun. In her teens she contacted some black 
families in Los Angeles, became engaged to a very nice young 
man, and was married at home. She asked several of her white 
friends to attend her at her wedding, which they did very hap¬ 
pily. They went to Los Angeles to live. 

Sam died in 1911 and soon Jo sold her home and moved 
into town. Later Carrie also married and then Jo moved to 
Los Angeles. Dorrance died quite young, Hartwell married an 
Indian woman, and Sam moved to Benton. 

At one time in the early twenties, we lived in a court in Los 
Angeles for a short time. This area was fast being taken over 
by the blacks. One day I was sitting on my porch, talking to 
some of my neighbors. A black woman passed. I noticed that 
she stopped. It was Jo. We ran into each others arms. I 
couldn’t have been happier if it had been one of my family. 
And this is one example of what people of Big Pine thought of 
Nigger Jo. 



Blake Family: Back Row: Abe Ramsom, Kate Ramsom, Maude 
Brackett, Joe Brackett, Ernest Blake, Bob Blake. Middle Seater: Mr. 
and Mrs. Blake. Top Step: Anthony Rossi, Nancy Rossi with Alma, 
Alice Blake, Florence Hines, Wm. Hines. Bottom Step: Stella Rossi, 
Harvey Rossi, Francis Hines, Ella Hines. 


THE BLAKE FAMILY 

By Ron ‘Coby’ Rossi 

Robert Harvey Blake was born in 1853 in West Virginia. He 
married,Mary Jamima Bogart, who was five years his junior, 
in Illinois, in the early 1870’s. When William, the oldest boy, 
was six months old, they came to the Owens Valley. They very 
likely traveled by train across the continent to Reno or Battle 
Mountain and stage the rest of the way. 

Robert homesteaded land south and east of Big Pine, and 
the family lived there for twenty seven years. All of the chil¬ 
dren, except William, were born in Big Pine. Ten of their four¬ 
teen children lived to adulthood. These were: William, Ever¬ 
ett, Ernest, Nancy, Florence, Robert, Phillip, Katie, Maud 
and Alice. 


Records show that Robert, Senior, and his Brother Elias 
bought a great deal of land around Big Pine. In about 1902, 
the Blakes sold the farm and built a large two-storied house 
on South School Street, and lived there the rest of their lives. 

The Blake home was always a hospitable place. Their 
kitchen in the house in town was large enough to hold a table 
that would accommodate the whole family — sons and 
daughters-in-law and grandchildren included. It was an old- 
fashioned room, with rag rugs — hand crocheted — and rock¬ 
ing chairs. 

Mr. Blake was one of the first people in town to have a T 
Model Ford. In town, they always had a garden and made 
quantities of salt cucumber pickles, which Elias put down in 
barrels and sold. 

Of the whole family, only two are still living. Maud, who 
married Joe Brackett, lives in Bishop, and Alice lives in 
Escondido. 

Mr. Blake died in 1927, and his wife in 1937. 



5 Generations: Top Left: Nancy Blake Ross. Right: Mary Begart 
Blake. Center Left: Estelle Rossi Fansler Screen. Right: Catherine 
Tracy Bogart Ream. Seated Left: “Buddy” Fansler. Right: Warren 
Fansler. 

THE SAMUEL McMURRY FAMILY 

As told by Louise Blake 

The Samuel Jackson McMurry family came to Big Pine 
from Illinois in 1873. Samuel and his wife, Elsie Jane, had six 
living children. Sam’s brother Jonathan had come to Califor¬ 
nia many years earlier and wrote of the great possibilities for 
farmers in the Owens Valley. The reports were too glowing to 
resist, so, like many others with the pioneer spirit, they left 
their home and friends for the new country. Most of the way 
they traveled by stage coach, but Jonathan met them in Car- 
son City and brought them the rest of the way. 

Jonathan owned farm land in Deep Springs Valley and in 
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McMurry Family, about 1913 at old McMurry Ranch, Big Pine. 


Owens Valley, besides which he had mining property in Fish 
Springs. He had freight outfits, which were operated by his 
sons, and at one time he operated a store and hotel in Big 
Pine. 

Samuel and Jane liked the valley, so they homesteaded 
south of Big Pine. Clearing the land was a great task but all of 
the boys did their shares of the work, and each year they were 
able to put in more crops, orchards and gardens. Like most of 
the pioneers, they made the land support them. Their house 
was built from lumber milled at the Steward Mill on Big Pine 
Creek. They kept fowl, milk cows, hogs, sheep for their own 
use, and beef cattle. The latter they soon began selling. There 
was a good market in Los Angeles. The cattle were driven as 
far as Mojave, then freighted by train the rest of the way. 
They also bred good horses and sent them to the markets, 
also. 

It is interesting to note here that Nadeau, who had large 
freighting interests, would send his wagons to Carson with 
whatever was needed there and on the return would often be 
empty, so, at the ranches he would pick up hay and scatter it 
at the places where cattle and horses would be stopping over 
on their way to Mojave. 

McMurrys got their salt in Saline Valley. Sugar had to be 
bought, but they kept bees and often substituted that for 
sweetening. The things they needed at the stores they could 
trade for with eggs and butter. 

In season they dried much of their fruit, but kept apples the 
year around in bins in root cellars. They also kept potatoes 
this way, but some of the other vegetables they left in the 
ground and covered with straw and dirt to be used when 
needed. They had a smoke-house where they cured hams and 
bacon in the fall. Their wheat they took to Oak Creek and had 
it ground into flour at Bells Flour Mill. Extra wheat paid for 
th'e milling. 

Water was one problem. The mountain creeks furnished a 
lot, but with more and more farmers, more was needed, so, 
many of the farmers around Big Pine went in together to dig a 
canal to bring water from the river. The ditch was begun a few 
miles south of Bishop. They had hoped that it could come 
straight down the valley, but when surveyed, it was found that 
it would have to follow the curve of the mountains for some 
distance in order to get the proper flow, so it was a much big¬ 
ger job that anticipated. When the crops were in, in the fall, 


the farmers would take turns with teams and equipment and 
work when the weather would permit. It was several years 
before the ditch was completed. With several young men in 
the family the McMurrys did their fair share of the work, and 
the water brought was well worth their efforts. 

The McMurrys were a very hospitable family and Sam and 
Jane had become known as “Uncle Sam” and “Aunt Jane” to 
every one who knew them. When Uncle Sam’s boys married, 
he saw to it that each had a generous piece of land for his own. 
Several of the boys married and raised families near Big Pine. 
There was only one daughter, Laura, and she married Ad 
Smith and also lived on adjoining property. Sam, the youngest 
son, did not marry until late in life, and had no children. His 
wife was a widow, Mrs. Temperly, who owned and operated 
Temperly’s Tavern on Crocker Avenue. Sam had grown up 
among the Indians and they trusted him. He could converse 
with them in their own tongue, as few learned to do well. On 
town celebrations, Sam would often put on the same regalia as 
the Paiutes wore and dance the War dance with them. “Porty 
Jack” Steward, one of the patriarchs among the Paiutes 
seemed to enjoy having Sam dance and chant and wave his 
war club along with the rest. It was always a great day for all 
to be able to witness this event. 

Sam, the son, joined the Masonic Lodge in Independence 
before the one in Big Pine was chartered. When the Order of 
the Eastern Star established a chapter in Big Pine, he was the 
first Worthy Patron there. 

Uncle Sam and Aunt Jane and all of their children have 
been dead for many years, but there are grandchildren, great¬ 
grandchildren and even great-great-grandchildren scattered 
in many places throughout the country. 

The McMurrys can be counted among those who contrib¬ 
uted greatly toward the growth and prosperity of Owens Val¬ 
ley. 

THE J. RICHARD ELDREDS OF BISHOP 

By Dorothy Williams 

J. R. Eldred, a native of England, married Lizzie, eldest 
daughter of pioneer Sophronia McAfee in Columbus, 
Nevada, December 8, 1874. Sophronia had recently arrived in 
a covered wagon with her eight children. They had traveled by 
train with all possible baggage from Freeport, Illinois to Elko, 
Nevada, where she made up a covered wagon with the help of 
her young sons and daughters. 

Dick and Lizzie’s lives were colorful. They started house¬ 
keeping on north Main Street in Bishop where four children 
were born, Clara May (1876) married Dr. Richard Anthony in 
1903 and their daughter Selda, born in Bishop was an M.D. 
like her father. Oro Caroline (1878) married Arthur Robinson 
and had a son Arthur, Jr. 

Winfield Scott Eldred (1880) and brother Richard Wildey 
Eldred (1882) married the well-known Koch sisters, Minnie 
and Lena, of Bishop. The brothers married the sisters at a 
double ring ceremony in the Presbyterian Church, Bishop. 
The Eldred brothers started the well-known Bishop Toggery 
on Main Street., Hazel (1885) and sister Edna (1887) were 
born in the flourishing town of Virginia City. Photos of Inyo 
Deputies on the wall of the Sheriff’s office in Independence 
today include Sheriff Richard Eldred with his “handle bar” 
mustache. The family at one time lived in Big Pine. Later Mr. 
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Popular small-sized envelope of 1887. Mailed by Sophronia McAfee to Lizzie Eldred in Bishop 
Creek (later called Bishop, California). 


Eldred was Assemblyman from Inyo County. 

In 1882 Lizzie was the first Bishop District Librarian. Mrs. 
Eldred, a historian even in those busy days, completed the 
genealogy of the pioneer McAfee family. Lizzie was the eldest 
daughter. The history and display of artifacts of this family 
can be seen in the Wells Fargo Building at the Bishop 
Museum and Historical Society at Laws. 

Lizzy was busy in 1882. Besides recommending proper sto¬ 
ries to be read by young ladies, such as Louisa Alcott’s works, 
she had four girls to sew for. She really made use of the new 
Singer Sewing Machine that had just hit the market in Bishop 
in 1882. She found the new Singer machine had no shuttle, is 
noiseless and has attachments. However it didn’t sew as fast 
as the old Wheeler and Wilson number 8. 

THE ELDRED FAMILY 

By Selda Anthony d’Ombrain 

James Richard Eldred II came to America from England in 
1850, where the Eldred family had been makers of church 
bells in Crowland, Lincolnshire, for generations. En route to 
California, the family tangled with some Mormon avenging 
angels. The small boy, James Richard Eldred III, saw Mor- 
man soldiers and cannon ringing the settlement where the 
Eldreds had taken refuge. 

Around 1873, the young man, Richard Eldred, met a young 
lady of twenty at a dance in Bodie. She was Elizabeth 
McAfee, daughter of Sophronia Elizabeth McAfee — an 
intrepid widow who had come from Illinois with her nine chil¬ 
dren to homestead 160 acres at Fish Lake Valley, Nevada. 

Richard and Elizabeth were married in 1874, in the then 
thriving town of Columbus, Esmeralda County, Nevada. The 
Borax Miner chronicled the event as “having a bountiful sup¬ 
per ... a social dance . . . with music, mirth, and cheer until 
long after midnight.” There the young bride hung “turkey 
red” curtains at the windows of her tiny home and bought 
water at a dollar a barrel for all household purposes. 

By 1879, the Richard Eldred family had moved to Avena 



Sophronia Elizabeth McAfee — “My Dear” during Civil War years 
— Mother of Elizabeth McAfee (Mrs. Janies Richard Eldred III) 
Taken in Freeport, Ill. 

(West Bishop). Six children were to join the family: Clara, 
Oro, Win, Dick, Hazel, and Edna. The Eldreds lived not only 
in Bishop, but in the Blaney House at Independence and in 
Big Pine. 

Richard Eldred worked at many tasks to provide for his 
family, and in 1889-1890 served as Sheriff and Tax Collector 
for the county (combined offices then). Lizzie Eldred always 
said, “When ‘we’ held the sheriff’s office”, and she was right. 
Many a time Mrs. Eldred had to serve as matron or accom¬ 
pany her husband on long buggy rides over sandy roads. Once 
“Sheriff Dick” just beat a necktie party planned for one of his 
prisoners. He left in the dead of night to cross the mountains 
into Bakersfield with the endangered man. 

The two boys, Dick and Win, could get into more trouble 
than the famed Katzenjammer Kids. Their careers in Inyo 
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Elizabeth McAfee (Mrs. Richard Eldred) 


nearly came to an abrupt end the time they experimented with 
a couple of hangman’s nooses. Their mother caught them 
perched high up on a tree limb, nooses correctly placed 
around each little neck, and chanting “One for the money, 
two for . . Luckily, they obeyed her horrified command, 
“Boys! Get down from there!” 

Folks made their own fun in the Inyo of no movies, no 
radio, and no T.V. At an entertainment given to mark the end 
of the school term, and held “in the hall south of the Big Pine 
Hotel”, it seems the Eldreds rather hogged the show. Hazel 
and Richard, dressed in seventy year old costumes, obliged 
with a duet telling of old times. The Misses Clara and Oro 
warbled “When Morning’s Rays Are Beaming”, and Edna 
Eldred was a tiny and pleasing “Little Blonde in Blue”. “Mas- 
sa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground” was sung by Clara and Oro 
Eldred, Ida Hall, Gertie Mitchell, Nancy Bodle, Vesta Tib¬ 
betts and Maggie Peterson. Richard Eldred joined Bertha 
Crocker, Grace Hall, and Steve and Willie Gregg in a drill 
entitled “The Jolly Waiters”. The whole affair wound up with 
a cantata called “The Rainbow”, with participants dressed in 
colors of the rainbow or simulating sunlight! Not only Big 
Pine folks but those from Bishop, Independence and Fish 
Lake took part. 

Dances would often last all night, with a bounteous meal 
served at midnight and the children bedded down around the 
hall. Mrs. Eldred would dress the young ladies in muslin 
gowns of her own making. Clara was allowed to play the 
piano for such affairs, inasmuch as the hours-long task would 
bring in ten whole dollars — enough to buy hats for the whole 
family. Brother Win was usually deputized to go along and 



Clara Eldred — first-born of Richard and Elizabeth Eldred. Taken 
at Virginia City, circa 1878. 


see that Clara and Oro behaved themselves. 

Paiute Indians played a great part in the lives of the family. 
One mahala named Peggy was a beloved helper around the 
Eldred home and friend of them all for life. When Edna, the 
youngest child, was kicked by a horse and had to be taken to a 
San Francisco hospital, only to lose the infected limb, Peggy 
was inconsolable. She sat in the yard all day long, wrapped in 
her blanket and with ashes on her head, rocked back and 
forth crying, “Po’ Ina! Po’ Ina!” (Poor Edna.) 

Dick Eldred could trade a sack of flour for a sack of pinons 
in those days, and an Indian woman would work all day for 
“four bits” (fifty cents). Often, a red calico dress sewed by Liz¬ 
zie Eldred was accepted happily instead of cash. Perhaps 
some of the Indians remembered the grandmother, Sophronia 
Elizabeth McAfee, of the Fish Lake Valley homestead. They 
called her “Big Woman McAfee” as she treated their ills with 
medications from a little apothecary’s bag, or gathered the 
household together on the Glorious Fourth while she read the 
Declaration of Independence in a firm and patriotic voice. 

Of the six Eldred children, Hazel and Edna became excel¬ 
lent teachers, Win and Dick went into business in Bishop — 
remember the barber shop, the hardware store, and The Tog¬ 
gery? — Oro was postmistress “down below”, and Clara, after 
a year at the University of Reno, went into nursing. Later on, 
this was to prove helpful to her surgeon husband, Dr. Richard 
Selden Anthony. During World War One, both of the “little 
girls” served their country: Hazel as a Yeomanette in full 
Navy uniform, and Edna in a secretarial capacity, in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. 
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Win Eldred stayed in the Owens Valley longer than the rest, 
and Dick was to die there far too early, but — after the battle 
for water and life was lost — the Eldreds, like so many other 
Inyoites, left the home they loved so well. Visits were made, of 
course, to see again the craggy Sierras, the sagebrush valley 
floor, and the long line of the Inyo Range. 

Oh, one other family member stayed in Inyo County — the 
feathered character known as Jim, a double yellow head par¬ 
rot who literally ruled the roost. Jim would wake the Eldreds 
every morning screeching “Coffee!”, and he loved to perch on 
top of his little owner’s head. Clara would tie him there with 
ribbons and thus wear a colorful bonnet of rose-red, yellow, 
and green. Eventually, Jim became the pet of the Parchers, 
who loved and cared for him for years. 

In 1937, Clara Eldred Anthony returned to Independence 
with her daughter, Selda, where the latter practiced medicine. 
Her first office was in the big white house on Edwards Street, 
originally the home of the Commander at Fort Independence. 
Doctor Selda had another beloved Indian helper, too. Flor¬ 
ence Earle came in from the Fort to keep both home and 
office sparkling clean. 

One of the doctor’s first patients was a small Paiute, and his 
name was Eldred Richards. Asked why that first name, his 
mother replied that it was an honored name in the county and 
she had chosen it for her son. 

HARRIET WILLIAMS JONES 

By Geo. Savage 

I was born in Wales in the year 1858. When I was two years 
of age, my Father, Daniel Williams, then a coal miner, had 
saved enough money to enable him to leave his native land; 
and in a short time he and his family of eight were on board a 
ship sailing for America. Seven weeks elapsed ere we saw land 
again. 

After working in the coal mines of Pennsylvania for two 
years, during which time my mother and two children died of 
scarlet fever, he again became restless and with a family of six, 
he and his sister started for the Golden West. Our covered 
wagon was drawn by a yoke of oxen; so you may not wonder 
that it took six month’s time for us to reach Salt Lake City, the 
oxen then being so worn out they could go no further. My 
father located in Morgan, Utah permanently. After a lapse of 
seventeen years I met my future husband, Thomas E. Jones. 
We were married in a few weeks and left for California. 

Upon arriving at Carson City, Nevada on May 18, 1876, we 
were met by his brother John and the latter’s two children. 
The brother had driven to Carson with a four-horse team, and 
the big wagon was already loaded with food, farming imple¬ 
ments and other supplies — a big item in those days as every¬ 
thing, except beef, was very high. 

The next morning an early start was made for Round Val¬ 
ley. This being my first experience with camping out, I 
enjoyed it immensely. 

We stopped one night at the old mining town of Aurora, the 
next night at Sweetwater, the third night at Adobe Meadows. 
There I became acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Frank Shaw 
and family. We enjoyed our stay with them to the fullest 
extent and were treated with that true and warm-hearted hos¬ 
pitality for which the West was famous. Another incident 
occurred that evening which was of great interest to me, when 


A1 Matlick drove in with his big eighteen-mule team. He was a 
noted driver or mule skinner, as it was termed in those days. 
The big wagons and the teams belonged to a man by the name 
of Tade, and most of the supplies of the Valley were freighted 
in by them. 

Early the next day we arrived at Benton, a very lively town 
at that time. The first to greet us were W. D. and R. E. Rob¬ 
erts, stepsons of J. E. Jones. We prepared to stop there over 
night. My husband, through years of dealing with the people 
there, and his years of working in the mines was well-known. 
This, accentuated by his generousness and the fact that he was 
arriving with his bride, prompted demonstrations on our 
behalf. Accordingly, arrangements were made for a big dance, 
and only those who have attended an occasion of that kind in 
a mining town, can appreciate the life and the whole-hearted¬ 
ness with which it is done. To say that I enjoyed it is putting it 
mildly. 

I can’t say whether it was a result of the dance or not, but 
the next morning a lady missed her husband and began a 
search. She first visited the saloons. Finally, as she was on the 
verge of leaving one, she espied a pair of feet protruding from 
beneath a counter. Grasping them she unceremoniously drag¬ 
ged the victim to the center of the room, where, to her utter 
discomfiture, she discovered a complete stranger. I can’t say 
whether or not the search was continued. Incidentally, the 
bride and groom did not figure in this escapade. 

We were now on the last day of our journey home, arriving 
in Round Valley that afternoon, when the valley is most beau¬ 
tiful. Trees, grass and flowers were everywhere; there was not 
even a fence to mar the beauty of the scene. My husband had 
rented his farm, so for the time being we were to stop with his 
brother and family. I was welcomed as one of the family and a 
mother could not have been kinder to me than Mother Jones. 
There were four children in the family, ranging in years from 
seventeen down to ten. I was eighteen years of age, so in this 
strange land I felt great happiness in these youthful contem¬ 
poraries. All were musically inclined and in that way many 
hours were spent pleasantly which might otherwise might 
have been dull. 

Another source of amusement was horseback riding. In 
fact, that was about the only way many had of going from 
place to place. There were many very expert riders, women as 
well as men. Dancing was our chief amusement. The orchestra 
consisted of one piece, a violin, it was played by William 
Vaughn. Later Brack Summers played the violin and his wife 
accompanied him on the chord organ. They served our pur¬ 
pose well at that time, and was enjoyed fully as much as the 
very best orchestra is at the present time. 

Our neighbors were kindly disposed people and always 
were ready to give a helping hand in any emergency. Some 
were quite skilled in caring for the sick. Mrs. Richard Hilton 
was especially so, and for years there was rarely a birth or 
death at which that good woman was not present. In fact I can 
hardly single out any one of them who was not of sterling 
worth. 

Uppermost in my mind is my neighbor, Mrs. Wm. Arcular- 
ius. Our regard for each other was more like that of sisters. We 
spent much time together and nearly always accompanied 
each other on our trips to town and other places. 

On one occasion, when we were just ready to leave town (a 
twelve mile trip by horses and buggy), Mr. Munzinger, 
another of our pioneers, asked if 1 would accommodate him 
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by delivering a case of some kind of beverage to a party in the 
valley. The weather was warm, the road was bumpy, and we 
had not proceeded far when we discovered that bottles were 
exploding. Our concern soon gave way to amusement over 
our predicament. Being frugal, it seemed the best part of thrift 
to partake of the liquid refreshment that was going to waste. I 
must state here that our wagon seat had not been securely fas¬ 
tened to the wagon bed. While we were disposing of our inno¬ 
cent plunder, our wagon gave a lurch — ourselves and seat 
going over backwards, bottles held high over our heads the 
while. Before we could recover our equilibrium, and unseen 
by us, four horsemen came along and to our mortification had 
witnessed the episode, and were enjoying the situation to a 
much greater degree than we were. 

My early life up to the time of my marriage had run along 
easy lines. For two years prior, I had been in a girl’s finishing 
school in Salt Lake City and our home was furnished in com¬ 
fort, and with help to care for it. Round Valley supplied the 
necessities and no more. I soon adapted myself to the new 
conditions and being young, strong and healthy, I learned to 
love the farm, even though the work at times was strenuous. 
Then, as my family of boys and girls came along, I realized 
the advantages of being able to rear them in the great open 
spaces where they could enjoy the freedom of the country, 
with its many sources of healthful and pleasant employment. 

1 have never regretted coming to Round Valley, and am 
indeed proud to be listed as one of the old pioneers of Inyo 
County. 

Reprint From the Inyo Independent, April II, 1931 



THE JUNIUS SMITH FAMILY 

By Faye Prather 

The Junius Smith family lived in Big Pine from 1880 to 
1930. Junius, who was known as June, had a sister, Sarah 
McAfee, who had married Angus McAfee. They maintained a 
large ranch in Fish Lake Valley. June came from Michigan to 
visit the McAfees and met Eleanor Hall from Illinois, who 
was also visiting the McAfees at their ranch. June and Eleanor 
were married in 1880. Their first home was on the property in 
Big Pine where the County Sanitorium now stands. There 
were three children born to the Smiths. They were Effie, 
Edith, who died of pneumonia at the age of fourteen, and 
Bert, who met tragedy by being dragged to death by a horse. 

While a young man, June worked as a teamster for the 
Twenty Mule Team Borax Company, and later engaged in 
farming and doing teaming for himself. He made trips to 
Tonopah during the boom days there. For many years Elea¬ 
nor provided room and board for the local school teachers. 
One of these was Mildred Knapp, who married Jess Chance, a 
well-known and life-time resident and cattleman of Owens 
Valley. Mildred and Jess first met at a Thanksgiving dinner at 
the home of my parents, Millard and Effie Smith. Another 
person who made his home with June and Eleanor was Alex¬ 
ander ‘Andy’ Anderson, who had charge of the local branch 
of the Inyo County Bank. 

June was an active member of Woodmen of the World 
Lodge, and he and Eleanor both belonged to the Women of 
Woodcraft. 

In 1930, June and Eleanor sold their home and went to live 
with their daughter, Effie, in San Diego. They never returned 
to the valley. 



Effie Smith, daughter of June and Eleanor — 1906. 
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THE YANDELLS 

By Lura Gilbert and Enid Yandell 

When Dr. William Wilson Yandell died, in Tennessee, he 
left his widow, Martha, with nine children, some of whom 
were quite small. Her son Wilson persuaded her to move to 
Bishop. This was in 1880. At first they rented from the New- 
lands, but soon Martha homesteaded one hundred and fifty 
acres at Warm Springs, about five miles from Bishop. This 
place was home to all of the children until their marriages. 

As most families did in those days, they lived off the land. 
They raised hogs, chickens, cattle, had milk cows, grew gar¬ 
dens and had fruit trees, and John, later known as “Uncle 
Johnny”, had a thriving Bee business. His honey was of 
exceptional quality and he even shipped it as far away as San 
Francisco. In later years John became the County Clerk of 
Inyo County. 

Wilson William Yandell, always called ‘Wils’ married Liz¬ 
zie Marden. Her sister. Mamie, was the mother of Horace 
Albright, a well-known westerner. Wils and Lizzie had two 
daughters, Alma Dell and Tony. Dell was secretary to Mark 
and Wilford Watterson when they were in the Inyo Co. Bank. 
Wils followed Will Chalfant Sr. as County Assessor and later 
became the postmaster at Bishop. 

Lunsford 1st married Sarah Bell, also from Tennessee. She 
was known as “Miss Willie”. They lived on the Bell place in 
Big Pine, at first, but soon began acquiring more land. One 
place was at Warm Springs, others at Polita. They kept three 
thousand head of sheep, which they fed in Polita in winter, 
and drove into the White Mountains at the foot of White 
Mountain Peak, for summer grazing. Finally the Forest Serv¬ 
ice closed the White Mountains to grazing. Luns and Sarah 
had four children: Lura, David, Lunsford II and John. 

Sally married Alfred Neibecker, a conductor on the narrow 
guage railroad, in the valley. They later moved to Independ¬ 
ence and he became manager of a grocery store there. 

Samuel married a widow, Annie Arcularius. They had a 
dairy in Independence. Their son Louis still lives in Bishop 
and is very active in Museum affairs. 

Ben became a lawyer by studying under the well-known SE 
Vemilyea. Ben was Attorney for the City of Los Angeles. His 
early death could have made a great difference in the affairs 
of the County and the City. His widow. Birdie Levy Yandell, 
of Independence, is a much loved nonagenarian in this area. 

Fannie Yandell married a widower, William Rowen, and 
helped raise his three children and her two, Yandell and Elsie. 
“Uncle Will Rowen” owned large ranches in West Bishop and 
was famous for his fine horses, many of which he shipped to 
Los Angeles for the Fire Department. 

Jennie married Peter Forbes, an attorney, who was District 
Attorney for the County for severaj terms. They had three 
sons: Bruce, Wallace and Charles. 

Emma married Dr. Charles E. Turner. After experiencing 
the San Francisco earthquake, since they lived in Vallejo, they 
moved to Big Pine, where the doctor practiced a few years, 
then moved to Bishop. 

Going back to Lunsford lst’s family. Dave and John both 
married local girls of pioneer families, and later went back to 
the South where their father had been born. They bought land 
there. Dave’s wife was Hazel Jones of Round Valley — a sis¬ 
ter of Gladys Jewett. John’s wife was Helen Sterling. After 
one year in the Bishop High School Lura went to the St. Louis 


Fair with the Bedford family, then on to visit her father’s peo¬ 
ple in Tennessee. She later attended school in Austin, Texas, 
and became a teacher. She never returned to the Valley to live, 
but having procured a position in the Santa Ana schools, 
taught there until her retirement. She married Eugene Gilbert 
and still lives in the house they built sixty five years ago. She 
had two daughters. 

Lunsford II married his girlhood sweetheart, Marguerite 
Mclver. They had three children; Lunsford III, Jeanie and 
Janice. He worked as hydrographer for the City of Los Ange¬ 
les until their differences met head on. After his wife’s death 
he bought River Springs and went into the cattle business. He 
later married Enid Robinson LaGoy who, now a widow, lives 
at Keough’s Hot Springs. Of his children only Jeanie still lives 
in Bishop. 

The Yandell family is scattered over the United States. 
Each member had owned large acreage in and around Bishop, 
Polita, Sunland and Warm Springs, and had the City of Los 
Angeles not bought out the valley ranches, many members no 
doubt would still be here in businesses. 


JAMES FRANKLIN SMITH AND HIS 
DESCENDANTS 

By Bryan Marin 

James Franklin Smith was my grandfather. He was born at 
Yarmouth, Ontario, Canada and married Martha Nelson, 
also of Ontario. They came with their family to Big Pine, 
sometime in the 80’s. James Franklin was a brother of Junius 
Smith (told about in another story) and Sarah McAffee, who 
had first lived in Fish Lake Valley and later came to Big Pine. 

The members of James and Martha’s family who lived in 
Big Pine were: Frank, who married Anna Mitchell, a widow; 
Al, who married Gertrude Mitchell; Emma who married Jake 
Tracey, a teamster; Malinda, always called ‘Linnie’ who was 
my mother, and May who married after leaving the valley. 

Francis Edward Smith, always called “Ed”, was the original 
homesteader of the property that later became the Giroux 
Orchard. For this, he received a certificate signed by President 
McKinley May 10, 1898. This property now belongs to the 
County of Inyo. 

My mother left her husband in 1907 and came to Big Pine 
to be near her parents. They owned a large two-storied house 
that they had bought from Henry J. Bell for “$10 cash, gold in 
hand, paid” according to the record at the Court House in 
Independence. That same year Martha sold the house to 
Thomas Tate and moved to San Diego, after her husband’s 
death. 

The first winter we were in Big Pine, we lived in a tent on 
the McConnell place, and Christmas morning I saw deer 
tracks in the snow. I was sure Santa Claus had been there, but 
I do not remember what, if anything, he left. My Mother oper 
ated the “Sierra Ice Cream Parlor” and her first place of busi 
ness was also a tent in a vacant lot next to the Gregg building 
The first building she rented for this business was a house tha 
had been built by James Jones, then owned by Thomas Tate 
She would often close the parlor in the winter and make hei 
living by putting on mid-night suppers for the many dance- 
that were given in Hall’s Hall. One summer she had her parloi 
in the two-storied Lane building at the north of Main Street. 
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When Mother started making ice cream, sugar was scarce 
so she used honey. She got her cream and milk from several 
places. At one time it was from the Bartle’s Ranch — another 
from the Bell ranch near what is now the City of Los Angeles 
Power House. Later she got it from Burney and Maggie 
Reche. In the beginning, my older brother would turn the 
large freezers, and, for the privilege of licking the dasher could 
get one of the boys his own age to help him. She made the ice 
cream where we lived on North School Street, and the boys 
took it in a wheelbarrow covered with barley sacks, to her 
place of business. 

After my brother had gone and I was old enough, about 
thirteen, I worked for Burney Reche. They were milking 
about fifty cows and sending the products to the mining 
camps in Nevada. My string was ten or twelve cows, then I 
turned the separator, fed the calves the separated milk, and, as 
we used to say “Slopped the hogs”. We did the milking in 
open corrals. For all of this I received the enormous sum of 
$5.00 a month. When I reached home, the ice cream freezer 
was ready to crank. When the ball teams were playing I would 
take a small freezer of ice cream in a wagon and sell cones for 
10C each. 

My brother, Frank, died of heart trouble in 1908, and my 
brother Luke had very poor health, so we moved to San 
Diego. My sister Elvie married Will Smith. My sister Beatrice 
married Ed McNamee of Bishop. Mother had married W. W. 
Mendenhall of Big Pine and they had one son, Wesley. Sum¬ 
mers, she continued to operate the Ice Cream Parlor in Big 
Pine, but moved away permanently in 1916 — again because 
of Luke’s health. 

THE CONNOR FAMILY OF BIG PINE 

By Velma Connor Zimmerman 

The parents of John Connor (1872-1955) Jim and Ellen 
(Dowd) Connor, both born in Ireland, came to the Fish 
Springs area of Owens Valley in 1880. Jim worked in the 
Committee Mine above Fish Springs. Their four children 
included, John, Jim Dowd (the child of Ellen’s former mar¬ 
riage), Mary (Shabbel), and Dan, all long-term ranchers in 
Owens Valley. 

The parents of Mary Seglie Connor (1890-1963) Carlos and 
Mathilda Seglie, both born in Italy, came to Big Pine area in 
the 1880’s. Her sisters and brothers were Anna (Norris), Rose 
(Close), Frank, and two children, Charles and Stella, who died 
in the flu epidemic of 1917, along with their mother. Mary’s 
father, Carlos was in the sheep business. After retiring in 1920, 
he returned to Europe to visit relatives and died in France. 
Mary’s brother, Frank, who was killed in an auto accident in 
1936, had two daughters, Erlyn (Johnson) now of Agoura, and 
Merlo (Rinehart) who lives in Escondido. Mary’s sister Rose, 
lives in Hayward and has one daughter, Suzanne. 

John Connor and Mary Seglie were married in 1910. John 
was in the cattle business and joined in a partnership with Jim 
Steward about 1926. When John retired, his son Charles 
(1914-1969) took over the business. Charles’ son, Mike still 
lives in Big Pine, the third generation of Connors in the cattle 
business in Owens Valley. Charles’ daughter, Molly (Martin) 
now lives in Southern California. 

The second child of John and Mary, Velma (Zimmerman) 
was born in Big Pine in 1922. She is now a teacher and lives 
with her rancher husband and four children in Porterville. 



MAX SKINNER 

As Told to Clarice Uhlmeyer , By Max, in 1940 

The Joseph Skinner family came west by train from Mis¬ 
souri in 1880. After looking around the country, they first set¬ 
tled in Bridgeport. The following year four families with a 
twelve horse, an eight horse, a six horse and a two horse team 
and wagons crossed the Sonora Pass into the San Joaquin 
Valley. They were looking for a new location. None of them 
liked the San Joaquin so they started to return to Bridgeport. 
The Sonora Pass was closed because of snow, so they went 
south and crossed the Walker Pass, thus coming into the 
Owens Valley. Of the four families, the Skinners were the only 
ones who liked this location, so they stayed. The other three 
families returned to Bridgeport. Max Skinner was thirteen 
years old at the time the family took residence in Lone Pine. 
That was in 1882. 

Joseph Skinner rented the McCall place on Tuttle Creek for 
two years, then went into teaming. He and John Shober had a 
contract to deliver charcoal to Darwin and Modoc for the fur¬ 
naces. They collected wood in the nearby hills, burned it into 
charcoal and hauled it to the mines. Regular kilns were not 
used. The wood was piled,-thatched over with browse, then 
small bows, then covered with dirt and burned. 

Modoc was a thriving mining town on the western side of 
the Panamint Valley. The mines there were owned by the 
father of William Randolph Hearst. After its one big boom it 
became a ghost town, and nothing has remained of it for over 
half a century. 

Burning charcoal for the mines was a very important indus- 
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try at that time. In Wild Rose Canyon alone, there were 
twelve or more kilns. These were large and constructed of 
rock, so still remain. The ones on Owens lake were made of 
adobe, and time and vandals have deteriorated them. At one 
time there were four furnaces running at Darwin. They were: 
the New Coso, the Cuervo, the Papoose, and the Defiance. All 
other mining towns had many furnaces also, so that a great 
quantity of charcoal was needed for heat to smelt the ore. 
Max drove teams for his father for many years, the size of the 
teams varying from ten to sixteen horses. During these years 
he had many harrowing experiences. Once in mid-August he 
ran out of water. He was hauling pipe from Panamint, up She¬ 
pard Canyon, into Darwin, for a nine mile pipe line. He was 
due in late afternoon, but it was not until the next morning 
that he reached his destination. Another time, in deep snow, 
he almost went off the grade. Twice, on one trip, his wagons 
turned crossways of the canyon, the road was so icy. The road 
out of Keeler used to go straight south, up the bottom of a 
canyon. At this time “Sidey” (short for Sidewinder) McLean 
was with Max. They looked up ahead of them and saw a wall 
of water coming down the canyon. They barely got them¬ 
selves and their horses onto the side of the hill. Had they been 
a little further up, they could not have escaped the flood as the 
walls of the canyon were straight up and down. Max said that 
these things were “all in a day’s work”, and soon forgotten. 

Beverige was a rich gold-mining town east of Lone Pine, 
about three miles down the west slope of the White Moun¬ 
tains. Max says he remembers as many as 100 mills, loaded on 
pack mules on the streets of Lone Pine, headed for that town. 
Although rich, the mines soon gave out and Beverige was 
short-lived. He also related that Cerro Gordo was the richest 
lead-silver mine in the world. At one time, Nadeau, who was 
the head of the Cerro Gordo Freighting Company, had as 
many as 200 teams running between Cerro Gordo and Wil¬ 
mington, each team having between twelve and eighteen 
mules. He ran this freighting outfit for about ten years. 

Max Skinner was one of the last of the “Mule Skinners” 
who had driven the twenty-mule-team Borax freight wagons. 
In 1892. he drove one of these teams from Searles to Mojave. 
He said it was the easiest job he ever had, teaming. The round 
trip was made in eight days. Unlike the freight wagons of 
Nadeau’s history, the Borax drivers and teams made the com¬ 
plete trip — not changing wagons and working over a short 
strip of road all the time, as the others did. He had one helper 
called the “swamper”. The swamper rode horseback and went 
ahead of the wagons to clean stables and. start supper at the 
stations. At only, one station was there a keeper. This was 
called the “Summit Garden Station”, because the keeper had 
a garden and orchard. John Searles, the original locator of 
Trona, was Skinner’s boss. Max said that Mr. Searles was one 
of the most interesting people he had ever met. He was self- 
educated, but could talk intelligently on any subject. He had 
traveled all over the west, and had a splendid library. At one 
time he had been a bear hunter. As a result of this, he wore a 
plate in his jaw, having once been mauled by a bear. 

Max Skinner recalled many interesting pioneers. Among 
others was John Shober, who came into the valley across the 
mountains on foot, carrying on his back a whipsaw. He was 
an expert with this implement and was paid five dollars a 
board as soon as the board hit the ground for every one he 
could saw out of Pinon Pine. Another pioneer was Horace 
Bellas, who lived at Haiwee. Because he blamed the Indians 


for killing his brother, he killed several when he found them 
alone. Once, he had his gun pointed at a man, with his finger 
on the trigger, when the man turned and it was one of his best 
friends, a noted person in Owens Valley history, Allie McGee. 
When Bellas saw who he had nearly shot, he exclaimed, “My 
God, Allie, I pert near got yuh”. This was the end of his kill¬ 
ing. Later, he talked a stranger out of killing a man for steal¬ 
ing his burros. He said, “Brother, them days have passed. We 
can't do it that way any more”. 

Stealing was an unforgivable crime, and justice was often 
meted out on the spot. Let a man in need ask for help and he 
was given it immediately, but let him steal and he often paid 
with his life. Such was the case with Crowen and Randall, who 
had some horses stolen from them. They caught up with the 
thieves and returned to town with the outlaws strapped on the 
horses. Their only remark was, “We found the horses and two 
dead outlaws”. They were taken at their word and nothing 
was done. This manner of justice was common in the frontier 
districts. 

Max could string yarns by the hour. He told of the man 
who was hanged, in Skidoo. Word was sent to the Sheriff, but, 
knowing it would take time for him to get there, the hanged 
man was cut down. Then word came through that the sheriff 
was on his way, and would arrive in Skidoo shortly, so the 
hanged man was strung up again. 

Another story was one told him by “Spanish Joe”. Joe said 
that at one time he went to Death Valley. At the ranch an old 
woman was sitting in a rocking chair. She was so still, and 
didn’t move for so long, that he kept looking at her. Finally 
some one said, “You needn’t be afraid of her. She’s dead”. 
She had been lost on the salt marsh, had died and become 
mummified ... He didn’t say how long they kept her sitting 
in the rocker. 



. r 

Interior of Skinner Store in Lone Pine — taken in the ’30s — Build- 
ing is now La Florista. 

In later years. Max went into business with Silas Reynolds 
in a General Merchandise Store. They did well and expanded 
to Darwin. Soon, they divided the business, and Max took the 
Lone Pine Store, while Silas took the Darwin Store. (Max’s 
place of business was the house occupied at this writing by La 
Florista. He said it was one of the oldest and best-built build¬ 
ings in Lone Pine). He was also Justice of the Peace for many 
terms. 
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Harriet Skinner 


In the early nineties. Max met Harriet Wilbert in Mojave. 
She was one of the original “Harvey Girls”, working as a wait¬ 
ress in the Harvey House Restaurant, there. These waitresses 
were very attractive in their long black skirts, and starched 
white shirtwaists. Harriet and Max were married in 1896. 
They had three children. Catherine, Mary and William. 

Postscript: 

Max and Harriet have many grandchildren, great-grand¬ 
children and great-great-grandchildren, many of whom live in 
this area. Max died in 1941. Harriet lived until the early seven¬ 
ties, dying at the advanced age of ninety four. 

THE ROSSIS 

Information By Ron “Coby” Rossi 

Angelo Rossi was born in Italy in 1841. He married Rosa 
Panetta there and they had twelve children. After having been 
kidnapped twice and held for ransom during troubled times in 
Italy, they decided that he should go to the United States. 
Five of his children left with him. These were: Benedetta 
(Berna), Raffaele (Rafael), Guiseppi (Joe), Luigi, and Antonio 
(Tony). This was in 1883. Most of them arrived in Inyo 
County in the next year. Rosa and the rest of the family came 
later. They settled from Laws to Big Pine. 

In later years Rafael, one of the sons, tells his story. 

They had all worked their way through France, Switzerland 
and Belgium as musicians, and working in vineyards. Finally 
arriving in the United States, he and his brother Anthony 
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Rosa Panelta and son Ben — before coming to America. 


worked their way across the continent and arrived in Inyo 
County in 1884. They herded goats there for $25.00 a month, 
and out of this saved $700.00, with which they took up a 
homestead and bought water rights on land between Big Pine 
and Bishop. The next few years they lived on the land and 
worked at odd jobs, when they could get them for $1.25 per 
day, in order to provide food and to improve their place. They 
planted vineyards and gardens, and raised stock. They could 
not afford coffee, so Mary, Rafael’s wife, substituted a mix¬ 
ture of bran, barley and honey, which she roasted. Sugar was 
one item that they seldom had as it was 12Vi cents a pound. 

After a few years of hard work the ranch prospered. Rafael 
and his wife, also Italian born, had three sons: Felix, Mandy 
and Frank. Anthony married a Big Pine Girl: Nancy Blake. 
Their children were Harvey, Stella, Maynard, Alma and Vir¬ 
ginia. They built a home west of Big Pine, at the foot of the 
hill that was caused by a drop of land during the earthquake 
of 1872. Alma still lives in this homeplace. 

Rafael sold his ranch in 1931 to the City of Los Angeles. 
Their place was nearly at the end of the ditch which originated 
in the Owens river and supplied all the places along the foot¬ 
hills in that area. He and Mary moved to Fontana. After Pearl 
Harbor, at the age of 76, Rafael started working at the San 
Bernardino Air Terminal Command and, for the first time in 
his life punched a time card. All of the money he earned he 
turned into War Bonds, buying a total of $250.00 dollars 
worth every month. He said “everything he owned he owed to 
this Country” so he felt that he should in his small way return 
the debt. 

The Rossis were all musical. Mary played the accordion 
entirely by ear. She was in demand at social functions in Big 
Pine, as her music, together with her sense of humor made for 
good entertainment. 

Several of the other brothers and sisters of Rafael and Tony 
settled around Laws and Bishop. One of the daughters, Bene¬ 
detta married Harry Fletcher, and they were the parents of 
the well-known cowboy poet, Curley Fletcher. Angelo Maria 
married Antone Servante and their daughters Marguerite 
Milovich, and Louise Clark still live in Bishop. 

Angelo, the father of all, died in 1920 and his wife Rosa fol¬ 
lowed him in death the next day. 
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Tabitha Wilmot Harris Gall 


WALTER WILMOT HARRIS 1875-1939 

By Florence Harris Dyer 

My grandfather, Samuel Code Harris, left Cornwall, Eng¬ 
land, to come to California, in 1872. Soon after this, he sent 
for his childhood sweetheart, Tabitha Wilmot, to join him. 
She, accompanied by a brother, Isaac, made the journey 
around the horn — a long, rough voyage. 

My father, Walter Wilmot Harris, was born in Pioche, 
Nevada in 1875, and a daughter, two years later. My grandfa¬ 
ther, Sam, became ill of “Miner’s Consumption” and died 
about 1878, as did the little girl. 

Tabitha’s elder brothers, Jim and John, offered to take Wal¬ 
ter to bring up, but Mother kept him and worked to keep the 
family together. She remarried, but it was not a happy mar¬ 
riage. A letter from her sister, Ann Bastian, inviting her and 
her 8 year-old son to come to Darwin to live, seemed like the 
answer to a prayer. They reached Keeler, on the narrow gauge 
railroad in 1884 and were met by the Bastians, in their buck- 
board. The two sisters were happy to be reunited. 

Tabitha again opened a boarding house, and Walter 
attended the one-room schoolhouse, with cousins Billy and 
Ann Bastian, and Kate Raddy, niece of the famous one- 
armed barrister, Pat Reddy. Their teacher was Mr. Reynolds, 
brother of Irene McFarland, Clara Eibershutz, and Nellie 
Reynolds. Whenever the wagon came from the Brewery in 
Lone Pine to replenish Ned Reddy’s supply of beer, little John 
Lubken usually rode along with his father, to play with the 
Darwin children. 

Good friends were the parents of Wallace Campbell of Dar¬ 
win, and the Gunns, who lived at the Minietta Mine. My 
father’s first memory of Helen Gunn was her learning to walk, 
clinging to the coat of the Gunn’s shaggy dog, while the 
patient animal walked slowly around and around with the 
baby. One unsolved mystery of Darwin occurred one morn¬ 
ing, when Mr. Campbell went for a morning walk, and never 
returned. No trace was ever found of him. The theory was that 
he had fallen down an abandoned mine shaft. Mrs. Campbell 
remained in Darwin with her son, Wallace. 

My father worked at the Defiance Mine when he was 14 
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years old. The mines laid off men, and the Bastians and my 
father and grandmother moved to Independence. Tabitha 
built a home on the southwest corner of Washington and 
Main Streets. My father went to work for Henry Levy, taking 
care of the horses and driving the rig to and from Citrus Sta¬ 
tion to pick up guests for the Independence Hotel. When Los 
Angeles began construction of the aqueduct, he purchased 
some wagons and mules and went into the business of hauling 
pipe and supplies to the construction sites. 

Tabitha passed away in 1914. A few months later, he met 
my Mother, who had come to Haiwee with her 8 year-old son, 
to cook for the work crew, and they were married in July, 
1915. They spent their honeymoon at the Pan Pacific Interna¬ 
tional Exposition in San Francisco. 

My father became a regular employee of the Department of 
Water and Power. He, and Home Taylor, and Red Hopkins, 
operated the big barge-like dredge on the dirt-lined sections of 
the aqueduct, to keep it free of willows and silt. Since this was 
seasonal, he spent the rest of the year as a Power House opera¬ 
tor. He and my mother lived at Division Creek, Cottonwood, 
and at the plant at Casa Diablo, in the Owens River Gorge. 
Later, they lived in Dr. Wooden’s house on Edwards Street. 
Independence, just a few feet South of Mair’s Market. 

In 1925, they bought land from Tommy Kehoe, and built a 
home on the corner of Washington and Kearsage Streets. This 
was a small section of the orchards operated by Tomm; 
Kehoe and his partner, John Lanke, in earlier days. He livec 
in this house until his death on November 28, 1939. M} 
mother, Ida Harris, lived in this same house until her death 
May 8, 1975. 
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FAMILIES IN THE BIG PINE-BISHOP AREA 

By Peggy Shaw Zimmerman 

My grandparents, John and Rose Black, came to Bishop in 
1886. John Black, a French Canadian, had followed the mines 
to Virginia City. There he met Rose (Carroll), one of six chil¬ 
dren (three sets of twins). They were married in Bridgeport, 
California and lived in Bodie before coming to Bishop. In 
Bishop, he had a saloon on Main Street and bought the small 
frame house at 168 East Line Street, which is still owned by 
the family. Jack, Jr. (1893-1960) and Rosalind (1899-1969) 
was born in this house. 

In 1902 the family moved to Big Pine, where Jack, Sr. again 
operated a saloon. Later, Jack, Jr. attended Lick School in 
San Francisco and Rosalind went to San Diego High School. 
Eventually, Jack operated a Gent’s Furnishings Store on 
Main Street in Big Pine and Rosalind had a Ladies and Chil¬ 
drens wear shop. In 1932 they converted this operation to gro¬ 
ceries and had stores in both Big Pine and Bishop. 

In 1906 Jack, Jr. married Sophie Staudinger. Sophie was 
born in Inyo, a ghost town here in Inyo County (where her 
father had the post office and was a marble worker). The 
Staudingers later moved to Big Pine. Their family included 
five girls — Sophie, Laura, Hilda (deceased), Francis, and 
Anne. Their mother, Frieda Staudinger (1870-1943) had come 
to the United States in a schooner from Germany. She went to 
Inyo as a bride in 1893. Sophie and Jack had three daughters, 
Virginia (Lang), Barbara (Fitzpatrick), and Jackie (Holmes). 
They now reside in Southern California. 

Rosalind married Delber Shaw (1887-1972) and they had 
one daughter, Peggy (Zimmerman), now of Lakewood. Del, a 
native of Nebraska, arrived in Laws in 1918 via the “Slim 
Princess”. He had just been discharged from the Army. He 
was employed by the Watterson Bros., first in the bank in 
Bishop and later in Big Pine. 

The store in Big Pine was family owned and operated. 
Working in the store seems to have been a very large part of 
growing up. No matter how young one was there was always a 
job he could do. My three cousins and I grew up doing those 
jobs which seemed to have begun with a large feather duster 
and advanced us finally to “book work”. We were always paid 
just as anyone outside the family would have been. As I look 
back, this was a most enriching experience. We had a lot of 
wonderful customers. 

RUSSELL AND KATHERINE SPAINHOWER 
— LONE PINE 

By Catherine Joy Anderson 

In 1886, Katie Walter, born July 3, 1884, in Greenville, Plu¬ 
mas County, California, came with her parents to Inyo 
County. 

Years earlier, Sarah Catherine Harvey, a young girl with big 
black eyes and long curls, had journeyed from Mine Hill, New 
Jersey. She became Katie’s mother, and those who remem¬ 
bered spoke always of two things — her love for animals and 
a talent which enabled her to pick up almost any musical 
instrument and coax a tune out of it. Letters from her mother, 
Katherine Van Ness Harvey, expressed fear that her daughter 
might not have enough to eat during the deep snows of this 
terrifying western land. 


Katie’s father, Charles Walter, was of an English family, 
some of whom had settled near Fairfield, California. It was 
there that he and Catherine Harvey were married. They left 
Northern California to homestead in a new land — at Black 
Rock, in the Aberdeen District, south of Big Pine. Along with 
other families they developed fields of alfalfa, while the father 
worked also at Independence in the newspaper and Land 
Offices. 

Kindergarten being unknown in this time and place, Katie 
often found companionship with Paiute children, learning a 
few of their words and an elementary form of basket weaving. 
Riding bareback of necessity, because she couldn’t afford a 
saddle, she sometimes swam her horse across the Owens River 
(at flood time a frightening stream in those days for one who 
couldn’t swim) to exchange it for one in the pasture on the 
other side. Ambitious and eager for learning as she grew 
older, she took her books with her and studied her lessons 
while she herded sheep. Because there was no “Normal 
School” available, Katie studied with a tutor for the “County 
Examination”. Of the three who took the test, she scored high¬ 
est, and began a teaching career which lasted more than thirty 
years in the elementary schools of Ceres, Keeler, George’s 
Creek, Lone Pine and Owenyo. In 1903, a boy named Russell, 
born September 16, 1890, near Winston-Salem, North Caro¬ 
lina, arrived in Gardena, California, with his father, Oliver 
Calvin Spainhower, his elder brother and two younger sisters. 
Within a few years the father and two daughters returned to 
North Carolina, while the two boys remained in California. 
Young as they were, the brothers, Oscar and Russell, found 
jobs in the area, working for the telephone company and on 
ranches which were part of the Dominguez land grant. In 
1909 Russ came to the Owens Valley and found a job on the 
aqueduct, under construction at that time. According to his 
brother, Russ at one time drove a team of mules, acting as 
“chauffeur” for Harvey Van Norman, superintendent of the 
northern division. 

Kate and Russ were married on August 3, 1913. For many 
years after, they lived on the Lucas Ranch, owned by “the 
City”, where Russ managed alfalfa and other crops as well as 
pigs and cattle. During those years he drove cattle for summer 
grazing into the Tyndall Creek country — more rugged than 
most areas used for that purpose. 

Two daughters were born (Catherine Joy, November 26, 
1918; and Emma Jean, October 15, 1920). Neighbors on the 
“old city ranch” were Charles and Carmenlita Southey and 
Claude and Blanche Van Norman. Both families eventually 
moved to Independence, but even then the custom of sharing 
holiday dinners among Mrs. Mary Curtis, Emma (her daugh¬ 
ter) and George Reinhakle, the Van Normans and the Spain- 
howers continued. 

There was a time when another industry flourished in Lone 
Pine. Beginning about 1920 with Mary Pickford and Fatty 
Arbuckle, newly-formed picture companies brought their 
stars to Lone Pine. Among the earlier ones were Jack Hoxie, 
Buck Jones, Hoot Gibson, Tom Mix and Ken Maynard. Later 
came Bill Boyd, Gene Autry and Roy Rogers. However, the 
Sierra and Alabama Hills were background not only for 
“Westerns”, but for such films as “Lives of a Bengal Lancer”, 
“Tycoon”, “King of the Khyber Rifles”, and “Gunga Din”. 
Franchot Tone, Cary Grant, Douglas Fairbanks, Jr., Rita 
Hayworth, Joan Fontaine, Tyrone Power, Errol Flynn and 
Humphrey Bogart caused very little excitement if they were 
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seen on the streets of Lone Pine. Russ became busy, as the 
local contact man for the film companies, arranging for loca¬ 
tions, wranglers, extras, horses, cattle and wagons. In addition 
to his collection of wagons and other equipment, in a joint 
venture with RKO Studios, Russ bought the lumber from the 
three “Gunga Din” sets and on his property the studio con¬ 
structed the kind of set it wanted; it served over the years as 
different missions, haciendas, and even as a Chinese orphan¬ 
age. Too late, as it turned out, Russ and Rudie Henderson 
formed a partnership in the construction of Anchorville, a 
handsome western street to the east of the hacienda set. It was 
used briefly, but because of labor union regulations and 
developing television, Hollywood was looking for cheaper 
locations nearer the studios. Within a few years Anchorville 
had succumbed to vandals and the weather. 

Russ’s interest in mules and wagons led to another activity. 
In preparation for a California Centennial Celebration in 
Death Valley, he used his ore wagons, helping Bruce Morgan 
train mules accustomed to a single-file pack train, to twenty- 
mule teamwork. Russ bought a lead team, Maude, and Blue, 
the jerk-line mule. In November of 1949, a caravan of wagons, 
automobiles, “chuck wagon”, plus the Borax Wagons and 
twenty-mule team made the trek to Death Valley. Mules and 
wagons were trucked down the steep road into Panamint 
Springs, but across Panamint Valley, through Wildrose Can¬ 
yon and into Death Valley they made it on their own. 

Russ later drove the twenty-mule team in Las Vegas and in 
the Hollywood Bowl for the “California Story”. 

During the years when the city was buying so much land in 
Inyo County, Kate and Russ had an opportunity to buy also. 
South of Lone Pine was the ranch belonging to David Hol¬ 
land and his wife Gwendolyn, and Jim Holland. The brothers’ 
stepfather, Teuben Van Dyke, had owned the land since the 
1870’s. When he died “intestate on or about October 26, 
1898”, the property was left to his widow, Mary. Her son, 
David, was administrator of the estate and for many years the 
320 acres were known as the Holland Ranch. 

Even though surrounding acreages were being sold to “The 
City”, Dave and Jim wanted a different buyer, and Kate and 
Russ were eager to own land of their own. Russ, thinking of 
the years of work and privation ahead, wondered how they 
could manage. Kate’s reply was, “We have to.” Her land in 
Aberdeen was sold to the City and money from that sale was 
used for the down-payment on the Holland Ranch, later to 
become the Anchor Ranch because of the brand that Kate 
had acquired years earlier. What Kate was later to term a 
“hunch” turned out to be a stroke of good fortune. She was 
reluctant to put her money from the sale into the local bank; 
at the same time, because of the land sales, many stock bro¬ 
kers were passing through with all kinds of opportunities for 
investment. Kate was thankful that she had bought stock in 
Southern California Edison, when the news came that the 
Watterson banks had closed. 

Much has been said and written about the Owens Valley — 
a land so young, strangled before it had a chance to grow. One 
who, for the past forty years, has walked these fields around 
Lone Pine, cannot help noting the changes. Looking at the 
dead tree-tumbleweed desolation, one finds it hard to remem¬ 
ber when last the apple and pear trees, grapes and lilacs 
bloomed in the dooryard of the Miller house. Besides the skel¬ 
eton of the grapevine, all that remains is a mute monument in 
concrete, a dry “pool” with pillars topped by rounded granite 


rocks. True enough, Mrs. Edwards, the A. T. Smiths, the Mill¬ 
ers “sold out” because there were no children — no one con¬ 
cerned enough to whom to leave their land. Kate and Russ 
wanted to give their ranch to their grandchildren. The grand¬ 
children want to keep it. Will they find a way? 

The grandchildren: Thomas Russell Noland, b. May 12, 
1950, Catherine Carrol Anderson, b. October 17, 1950, d. July 
12, 1975, Jean Gay Anderson Fogarty, b. April 22, 1953, John 
Patrick Noland, b. June 30, 1954, Jerre Katherine Noland 
Olin, b. December 30, 1956. 

TREASURE OF THE HEART — 

AMOS AND NELLIE 

By Leslie A. Hancock 

How sweet are sentimental ties that bind our hearts to days 
long past. 

The moments that we often wished we could, somehow, make 
last and last. 

A photograph in which we see the smile we loved on some 
dear face. 

A scrapbook filled with various things that help our memories 
retrace 

The glowing moments that were ours, a bit above the com¬ 
monplace. 

AMOS PAUL HANCOCK — Large in size, a great man of 
extraordinary magnitude. He lived a long and active life and 
he enjoyed more than is within the power of most people to 
do. He passed without pain. If the rest of us can do as well, we 
will be lucky. 

NELLIE GRACE PROBASCO HANCOCK — A smile is 
here for Mom, from her three sons and one daughter, and 
many others. Well, Mom can handle each and everyone with 
love, along with her best wishes. 

Amos was born in Tuba City, Arizona, July 3, 1886, when 
his Mother and Father were traveling by team, (what else in 
that day) to Flagstaff, Arizona. Amos was the ninth child, and 
there were a couple more after that. 

In 1893 the family was on the move toward Owens Valley. 
On this trip there was a delay as lightning hit the wagon caus¬ 
ing many hardships. 

I believe the people of Belmont were wonderful to the poor 
immigrant family. In that day, it was far different from the 
freeway. Like you, my Grandpa had an impulse to go. “How 
did they do it in a wagon, a couple of horses, lots of kids?” 
“They did!” 

ONWARD TO OWENS VALLEY, INYO COUNTY, 
CALIFORNIA. The first real stop with realization of the 
future, was at the Hunter ranch at Manzanar. The bean crop 
had been harvested, but many beans had not been gathered. 
The Hancock family needed some and gathered them. They 
could use a lot of beans. Amos remembers the Hunters as 
being very good to the family. 

Now to take a look at Manzanar. I can see in my mind a 
very pretty part of Inyo County. A valley with trees of apples 
and pears for the main crop, and fields of alfalfa. Part way 
between Lone Pine and Independence, and it is still there 
well, parts of it! 

Amos’ father got a job at the Edwards ranch north of Lorn 
Pine. It was for all the family. They grubbed out willows anc 
cleaned many acres which was planted to alfalfa, and grew t< 
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be the best in Inyo County. 

The family was getting along fine. They lived on a couple of 
ranches, south of Lone Pine. Amos told of the gardens, fruit 
trees, and always milk, home butchered beef, home cured 
bacon, and ham — and you didn’t have to think of how much 
it cost. 

Amos rode a horse to school for the few years of his school¬ 
ing. Amos, George and Joe, his brothers, would take some 
flour, lard and water and go to a cave they had discovered in 
the Alabama Hills near Lone Pine. They would cook tortilla 
pancakes on a fire surrounded by rocks. They had a big frying 
pan they found and would stay two or three days, sometimes. 

No town in the land east of the Sierra Nevada has a more 
colorful history than that of Lone Pine, known in its early 
days as the town of the Lone Pine Tree. 

Amos’ first job was at the Reward Mine near Owenyo. He 
went on to San Bernardino to work, but came back to Lone 
Pine. 

In 1906 the Department of Water & Power of Los Angeles 
began to build the road for the acqueduct. Amos drove a six 
horse team for Max Skinner. He later bought the team from 
Max, and most of his work was for the acqueduct. Wages were 
$65.00 per month, $10.00 for each horse and $10.00 for the 
wagon. Amos worked on building the acqueduct until 1910, 
when he leased the Skinner ranch on the East side of the val¬ 
ley, and ten miles north of Lone Pine. It had many acres of 
alfalfa and was a beautiful place. Oh! Oh!, here comes Nellie. 
Little did she know then of trials and tribulations. Amos was 
not only working with horses and alfalfa, he had a special 
place in Lone Pine to eat, not for the food, but for the girl who 
served him the food. Many meals later, he won, and on 
November 21, 1910 Amos married Nellie. Nellie Grace Pro- 
basco, a daughter of another proud family, born in Dayton, 
Washington. Her family came to Lone Pine in 1909. 

Now Nellie’s son Leslie would like to add some of this from 
hearing stories, some from just being there. Going back in his¬ 
tory, mention has been made of ox wagons, teams and trains, 
never a thing about aeroplanes, cars, maps, service stations, 
rest rooms or a place to? I have asked and found out they 
traveled by wagon, horses, walked, to find a place to stay for 
the night, and hope for a better tomorrow. I wonder about the 
boom days. 

My mother is a very understanding person, though when I 
was young, I thought I knew more. She never gave me H—, 
she just gave me love, and with a hope that her son would go 
on to better things. After I grew older, experience taught me 
that my mother was right. I hope my mother knows I love her, 
respect her, and think she is the greatest. 

They left the ranch and came back to Lone Pine, where 
Delmer was born, on Jan. 6, 1912. Amos had wanted to go to 
business college for several years. He sold four of his horses 
and the home. In February 1912, they went to San Jose and 
Amos went to business college for seven months. Amos said 
many times this was the best investment he ever made. They 
moved to Oakland and had a store there for a short time, then 
moved to Los Angeles. In Los Angeles he got a job in a gro¬ 
cery store at $13.50 a week. 

Leslie Amos was born November 9, 1913. He didn’t learn to 
talk for a long time. 

Amos took a Post Office examination and passed, also, a 
rural route examination. His work was for a street road con¬ 
tractor, where he worked grading roads in the hilly country of 


Highland Park, outskirts of Los Angeles. He learned a lot that 
helped when he was a Supervisor later. 

In August 1914, Amos and Nellie moved to Lone Pine 
again, where he worked until winter. They had a home there 
for Delmer and Leslie, and for Anson Everett Hancock, born 
June 11, 1915. 

Amos worked at numerous jobs for the next few years, 
mostly south of the valley, as mail carrier, road construction, 
bookkeeping, and often coming back to Lone Pine to their 
own home. 

The flu epidemic of 1918-1919 hit the family hard, but they 
all recovered, though Amos’ good friend. Bob Carrasco, 
passed away. His widow, Martha, and son, Bob, Jr. remained 
Amos’ close friends always. 

Amos went to work for the City of Los Angeles again at 
$90.00 a month. He later went to work at the Power House at 
Cottonwood, south of Lone Pine, working under Leahy. Grif¬ 
fith Hughs and a correspondence course taught him electric¬ 
ity. 

In 1919 Amos was appointed Judge in Lone Pine. In 1920, 
he ran for Inyo County District 4 Supervisor. He was elected, 
as he was two times later. He resigned in the third term, in 
1929, to move onward to the future. 

Later Amos built a larger building for the grocery store, and 
a store next door rented to an electrician who sold electrical 
appliances. He also built a garage on the corner with gas 
pumps that the boys tended. The original grocery store build¬ 
ing was rented to a family for a clothing store. Next to it was 
built, and housed, a Spanish Kitchen for the Carr’s. On the 
other corner stood the big building with a dome on top of it, 
for telescope work and viewing by Wm. Chas. Probasco, Nel¬ 
lie’s father. 

In 1925, Mr. Eickbaum wanted to build a toll road from 
Darwin to Baker, CA. Many plans were set forth, with a lot of 
opposition from many. He was encouraged by the fact that 
Supervisors Hancock and Johnson had supported him. Amos 
agreed to accompany him to Death Valley to talk to people 
there. Pete Smith went with them. After the trip to Death Val¬ 
ley, Eichbaum readily adjusted his road plan to consider only 
the portion between Whipporwill Springs (Darwin Wash) and 
Stovepipe Wells. The other roads needed to be improved, but 
it was not vital to his resort plans. The toll road came short, by 
four miles, of the Death Valley Sand Dunes. That was 
approved. Amos, Pete and Eickbaum, along with a surveyer, 
Tom Hancock, laid out the route. Mr. Eickbaum moved Sto¬ 
vepipe Wells to the road and built a motor hotel and restau¬ 
rant, and a room for tourists to gather in. He had a couple of 
good story tellers, “Desert Rats”, to tell stories to the tourists. 
Amos said in later years that they began by surveying the 
route with a telescope, to estimate the best way over that 
mountain wall. Then they walked over Towne’s Pass to deter¬ 
mine the specific route. 

Back in 1920, soon after Amos became Supervisor, formerly 
called Road Commissioner, for Inyo County District 4, some 
changes were made. Previously, the road work had always 
been done by team. Amos changed to motorized equipment, 
dump trucks, “Nash Quads” (a war surplus with hard rubber 
wheels), and tractors to pull the road grader. The people won¬ 
dered what Amos was going to do next, yet it has all proven 
out for the best with better equipment coming each year. 

Amos made each new morning the opening door to a better 
day. His every thought was to see that everyone had tender 
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Will of Amos P. Hancock, former County Supervisor 


care. 

In 1927 Amos bought three acres in the north part of Lone 
Pine. Cabins were built to rent. All of the family had a hand in 
driving nails including George A. Probasco, Nellie’s brother. 
Wiring was going in for the lights and shingles on the roofs. 
Leslie had a time keeping shingles in a straight line, but Amos 
or George would start him over again, with a board nailed on 
for his line. Years after Leslie would stop by and look at the 
shingles. They stayed on for many years. George built a beau¬ 
tiful home for Amos and Nellie, with a separate bedroom for 
each boy, and painted in the color of their choice. The house 
and cabins are gone. It is now a Mobile Trailer Park. 

May 1929 Amos resigned the Supervisor post for Inyo 
County. In these past years he had learned many things, the 
Civics of Government, the mechanics of equipment; not only 
by using the tools, but by going to trade school at his every 
chance, and in the study of books. Amos was a leader and a 
teacher, giving freely to many of his experience. 

Amos sold the Lone Pine property in 1931 and never lived 


there again. He tried truck gardening on a ranch in Modestc 
but the depression and bad weather conditions caused the los 
of the ranch. He then worked for the City of Los Angele: 
operating substations throughout the Owens Valley at Ha 
wee. Big Pine, Owens River Gorge and Hoover Dam. Whe i 
he retired, he became a part time worker at the Hotel Rossly i 
in Los Angeles for four years — the same Hotel Rosslyn 1 1 
which he and Nellie had spent a short honeymoon in 191 
Nellie had cheerfully and lovingly followed him in his trave) , 
being a fond mother for the three boys and one girl, and kee - 
ing the family happy and together. They learned to live ea< i 
day for itself and trust to the future. 

Amos died in 1973. Nellie, our mother, is still living. We < 1 
miss him so much. 

Nellie Grace Hancock: Heart of gold, a woman of unusi il 
faith and love true as the stars above. She guides me on o 
tomorrow. 

1 have many memories of Lone Pine and friends. 
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Edwin Crocker 


THE CROCKERS 

From Winifred Bambauer 

James Crocker was born in the town of Oswego, New York. 
His first job was piloting canal boats in the days when freight 
was hauled by oxen fastened to the boats by ropes, then 
driven along the banks. In the famous year of 1849 Mr. 
Crocker felt the call to California. He came by way of the 
Isthmus of Panama, and took pride in telling that he walked 
across the Isthmus. For several years he worked for Miller and 
Lux, who had large cattle holdings in the San Joaquin Valley. 

It was not until 1861 that he married Mary Smith, who had 
come across the plains in a covered wagon train with her par¬ 
ents years before, from Missouri. Besides their own five chil¬ 
dren; Clara, Nellie, Edwin, Fred and Bertha, they took two 
grandchildren to raise. These latter two were Jess and May 
Thomas. 



Crocker Home, Big Pine landmark 




Carrie and Fred Crocker 

In 1887 the Crockers moved to Big Pine. He first bought the 
hotel that was on the north corner of Main Street and Crocker 
Avenue, with the adjoining one hundred and sixty acres. 
Later, he sold this to Tom Williams of Mono Lake for five 
hundred head of cattle. The hotel became known as the “Cal¬ 
low Hotel”, for Tom Williams died and his widow married 
Tom Callow. After the discovery of Tonopah, Jim Butler 
bought it. A little later Mr. Crocker bought considerable more 
property in that section. 

Mr. Crocker donated land for the church, the school, which 
was at time across from the church, and the cemetery, a little 
to the west. Around all of these pieces of land, he also planted 
trees. He was always a most public-spirited man, helping 
wherever he could with community projects, both to beautify 
the town and to aid its growth. Many thanks are due Mr. 
Crocker and his wife for their generosity and keen interest in 
the little town of Big Pine. 

Edwin, Fred and Bertha were the only ones of the Crocker 
children who remained in Big Pine, and married there. Ed 
married Ida Hall, and they had one son, George. Bertha mar¬ 
ried George Mitchell. Their children were Mildred, Mark, 
Bernice and Frank. Fred married Carrie Gregg. They had five 
children, James, Laurette, Albert and twins Allen and Alliene. 
Alliene and her husband, Ted Hunnewell, still live in the old 
Crocker home, that was built by her father back in 1912. 



Fred Crocker Family: Back Row: Albert, Lorette, James. Front Row: 
Twins, Allen and Allienne. 
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About 1905, Big Pine, at the Chrysler home. L. to R.: Joseph Free¬ 
man Chrysler, Cynthia Jane Chrysler, Clarissa J. Mitchel, Dorothy 
Freeman Inman, Howard Smith, Will Smith. 


THE MITCHELLS 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

Clarissa Jane, always called Clara, was the oldest of the 
Chrysler children. She was fifteen when the family came from 
Ontario, Canada. She was a sparkling, lively girl, always out 
for fun — but she had her more serious side too, for when her 
mother was due to deliver a baby, she and her younger sister, 
Alice, with the help of their father, officiated, as the mid wife 
did not arrive on time. The serious part was that the baby 
turned out to be twins and a little premature. Without benefit 
of any of the material things necessary to keep a premy alive 
today, each girl took one of the babies as her especial respon¬ 
sibility and brought them through those first perilous months. 
Both twins lived to an old age. 

Clara married John Mitchell when she was barely seven¬ 
teen. John was a dude both in looks and manner. He was born 
in Scotland, running away from home when not much more 
than a boy. Although he and Clara had three children, John 
was never one to make a good living, so a large part of that fell 
on her and on the children themselves, as soon as they were 
able. There were times in their younger years that they spent 
months at a time with their grandparents or aunts and uncles. 

George was the oldest of the three and at fifteen came 
through the Owens Valley on the way to Southern California, 
helping to drive a band of horses. He was greatly taken with 
the place and persuaded his folks to come here. They came in 
1887, liked it and stayed, living first on the McAffee Ranch, 
west of Big Pine. Later John died and Clara bought five acres 
in town and had a house built. 

The three children, George, Gertrude and Freeman were all 
musical.’Gertrude had a very pleasant soprano. George often 
entertained with comical Irish songs, and Freeman joined the 
Barbershop Quartet. The three played for local dances also, 
with Gertrude on the organ, George on guitar and Harmonica 
and Freeman on the violin. Many of the old programs found 
in the valley museums have their names as part of the enter¬ 
tainers. 

Very early in life. Freeman learned the barber trade and 
became the local barber. On a shelf in his shop he had a row 
of shaving mugs, each with a brush. Besides the name, each 


customer’s mug was identified with a picture of his trade. In 
connection with the shop, Freeman also had a bathroom 
where customers could buy hot baths for fifty cents, or cold 
ones for twenty-five. George always did ranch work or tended 
cattle. He married Bertha Crocker, daughter of one of the pio¬ 
neer ranchers. Gertrude married A1 Smith who, at the time of 
their marriage, was a clerk for Upton Tracy, a local merchant. 

After John’s death, Clara did various things to make her liv¬ 
ing. At one time she opened a candy store and made a large 
part of the candy she sold. She did general nursing, cooked on 
ranches at harvest time and even took in boarders. One time, 
she started a boarding house in a small mining town for the 
miners. She took as many as she had room for around her 
table, in a boarded-up tent. There was only room for the table, 
benches and camp cook stove, with a little left over to keep 
and prepare food, so at night when the evening meal was fin¬ 
ished she rolled her bed on top of the table. 

Her’s was a pioneer spirit. No challenge was too great. She 
enjoyed life to the limit. Once she took a young niece with her 
and went camping with a couple of pack burros and the two 
they rode. She was a large woman and once on the burro, 
practically all that could be seen of him was his ears. She was 
never happier than when she could inveigle someone to play a 
game of bezique with her. She always walked the straight and 
narrow path. She once said she was afraid to gamble for fear 
she would be overcome by it, and afraid to go to revivals for 
fear she would become so emotionally involved that she 
would be converted without really desiring to do so. 

Clara loved Big Pine and always called it home, but as she 
grew older she became fearful of the cold winters, having once 
had pneumonia, so in late fall she left for Southern California, 
coming back with the melting snows of spring. Two of her 
grandchildren, Mildred Smith and Frank Mitchell still live in 
the valley, as well as several great-grandchildren. She died in 
the twenties. 



Bertha Inman and Gertrude Mitchell Smith. 1953. 
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The Dearborns, Ethel Olivas’ parents. 


THE DEARBORN FAMILY 

As Told By Henry and Ethel Olivas to B. C. Dawson 

I was christened Ethel Elizabeth Dearborn. My grandfather 
was Luther Henry Dearborn. He came from a well-to-do Chi¬ 
cago family. My grandmother’s maiden name was Elizabeth 
Strawn. She came from Germany and was born in a town on 
the river Rhine. She was the family maid until grandpa mar¬ 
ried her. She was born in 1842 and died in 1927. 

Grandpa was a prospector and miner in the Aurora and 
Bodie areas. He discovered the Standard Mine at Bodie that 
produced over eighteen million dollars and sold it cheap 
because he needed the money. Two of his children are buried 
at Bodie. He brought his family to Lone Pine in 1888. 
Grandpa died two years later, May 2, 1890, age 55 years. 

My father, Oren Fairbanks Dearborn, was born in 1872 in 
Aurora. Ollie was his nickname. He was a packer, a teamster, 
and a rancher. He homesteaded at the north end of Owens 
Lake. He also did trail work for the Forest Service in the sum¬ 
mer time. From the age of 16 until he died in 1944, he lived 
most of his life in the Lone Pine area. 

My great-grandmother on my mother’s side was Charlotte 
Pettneti. She was born in Germany in 1832. 1 don’t know her 
maiden name. She went to Mexico and there she married an 
Italian. Later she came to this country with her son Frank 
Pettneti. She had a boarding house at Swansea for miners and 
later one with six rooms in Lone Pine at the Dodge Ranch 
where she married John Dodge. This ranch was south of 
Whitney Portal Road and west of Brewery St. Still later she 
had a rooming house at the northwest corner of route 395 and 
Mt. View St. Mostly miners and prospectors stayed there. 
Death Valley Scotty was there for a while. 

‘For a time Mary Austin lived at the Dodge boarding house 
where she worked for her board and room. This was after she 
was evicted from the hotel in Lone Pine. 

Great-grandmother died Oct. 19, 1917. 

Her son, Frank Pettneti, was born in Mexico and came to 
Lone Pine with his mother. He was a miner at Cerro Gordo 
and Darwin. He also skinned mules on the aqueduct and 
worked on that big pile of soda south of Keeler for National 
Soda Products Co. He married a girl from Spain named Con- 
suelo. She died young and is buried in San Francisco. He died 





Mr. and Mrs. Dearborn and sons. 



Henry and Ethel Charlotte Olivas, at the Sage Flat Pack Station. 













around the age of 65. 

My mother, Charlotte (Lottie) Pettneti, was born in 1886 in 
San Francisco. She came to Lone Pine in 1897 when she was 
12 years old. She rode a train to Mojave and then 5 days on a 
stage coach to Lone Pine. She married my father, Ollie Dear¬ 
born May 12, 1901. 

I was born Feb. 6, 1908. My older brother Oren Dearborn 
was born in 1905, and we were followed by Stella (Bland) and 
Luther. We were all born and grew up in what was known as 
the Dodge house, on Brewery Street, at the end of Post Street. 
It had originally been moved from Cottonwood onto the 
Dodge ranch, about a quarter mile west of where it now 
stands. It was my grandmother’s home and she ran it as a 
boarding house for a while before it was moved again to its 
present location. It was a roomy, comfortable house and was 
often a congregating place for dances and parties. 

I was married when I was 18 to Ralph Ruiz of Lone Pine 
and we had two children, Margaret (Terry) and Ralph, who is 
best known as Joe. This marriage ended in divorce and on 
March 16, 1939 I married Henry Olivas. We have one daugh¬ 
ter, Charlotte (Olson). 

All my life I have lived on the Dodge ranch, except for our 
summers in Monache. I have worked with Henry when he 
packed in hunting and fishing parties to the High Sierras, 
helping with the organizing, cooking and welfare of our ten¬ 
derfoot patrons. 

THE STORY OF THE HAMPTONS 

James Thomas Hampton, 1838-1933 (Civil War Veteran) 
Ottwell Hampton, 1857-1941 
Orville Ernest Hampton 1883 (or 4?)- 
Written By Orville Hampton 

My boyhood days were spent at Poleto. Like most early day 
settlers on raw land, herding milk cows before there were any 
fences, I could ride a horse any place when 5 years old. 

I spent quite a lot of time with Grandpa James Hampton on 
the road with the big team. When 7 or 8 I used to go one mile 
to pasture our milk cows in a fenced field by the river. 

At 12 or 13 I started hauling wood out of the mountains, 
driving 4 or 6 horses, camping out at night. Worked in the Fall 
driving slick scraper team, cleaning McNally irrigation ditch. 
I started earning man wages, $1.25 a day, nine hours in the 
hay field, when 14 years old. Put up hay for several years on 
Bodle Ranch. 

My school years were short in the fall and spring because of 
work, but I finished the 8th grade in 1902. There was no high 
school in Inyo County, so went to Los Angeles Business Col¬ 
lege in 1904, and to Tonopah in 1905, where I met Ida. We 
were married at Poleta, Saturday, April 29, 1911. Our twins, 
Henry and Henrietta were born June 5, 1916. Our Golden 
Anniversary was celebrated Saturday April 29, 1961 in the 
First Baptist Church. Both my father Ottwell Hampton and 
my grandfather James Hampton homesteaded at Poleta in 
1890. There were no fences, just sagebrush. They built their 
houses and homes. 

James Hampton did a great deal of teaming. He was very 
good with stock and made several trips hauling freight from 
Mojave to Bishop and valley towns. My father, Ottwell 
Hampton, did carpentering and building. He did the bridge 
over the Owens River and for years did all the big bridge work 


for the County. Also, about 1914, he started a thrashing busi¬ 
ness. He bought a tractor steam engine and went all up and 
down the valley, and also Round Valley, until 1923. 

Here are some of our old-timer friends: Biglow family, 
Andrew Van Fleet and families, Will and Fred Symons, Les 
Linscott, all the Wattersons, Bert Newland, all the Barlow 
boys, Tom and Mac McLeod, Harry Shaw, Bodle boys, Dan 
Wallace and many more. 

THE ROBINSON FAMILY 

By Enid Yandell 

Mary Alice Chrysler, of Ontario, Canada, married Captain 
Henry Harrison Robinson of Tennessee, in Belmont, Nevada. 
They lived in various mining camps in Nevada, and four chil¬ 
dren were born there. They made many trips to Owens Valley 
and moved to Big Pine in 1897 and made it their permanent 
home. 

H. H. Robinson, called Bob, was elected County Coroner 
and Public Administrator soon after arriving, which office he 
held the rest of his life. They purchased a half acre of ground 
from J. J. McConnell, on the Big Pine irrigation ditch, and the 
old home now owned by Dottie Wilson is still in use. Many 
happy picnics are held there each year as a meeting place for 
all relatives. 

Our mother, Mary Alice Robinson, had other relatives in 
Big Pine, so, after being in windy, dusty places like the north 
edge of Death Valley, with Indians her only neighbors, it was 
a little bit of heaven to be in town again, and to be able to pre¬ 
pare meals with all the wonderful fruits, vegetables, milk and 
honey that Owens Valley had in such abundance. 

Their son, Douglas Robinson, was a mountain climbing 
enthusiast and climbed the mountains west of Big Pine. He 
made the first pictures of these and the then-unknown gla¬ 
ciers. Mt. Robinson, which artist Robert Cluny has painted 
many times, was named for him. Later, he was Bishop Town 
Marshall, where he was badly wounded. He spent 30 years in 
Forest Service, his last appointment in Mammoth. After 
retirement he was Justice of the City Court and then was Pro¬ 
bation Officer. His wife, Ada Robinson, was a teacher and 
then served two terms as County Superintendent of Schools. 
They had two children, DeElda Stewart and Douglas Robin¬ 
son, Jr. 

Alice and Henry Robinson’s daughter, Laura, was born at 
the Samuel McMurry, Sr. ranch, as the family came from 
Nevada for that event. All of the McMurry family remained 
life-long friends. Laura married Bruce Bulmer, who was a 
postal clerk on the Slim Princess, and they lived in Reno. 
They had three daughters, Barbara Shelly, Beverly Cox, and 
Blythe Bulmer. They all still come to see the families and to 
enjoy the old home again, with Dottie as hostess. 

Another daughter, Bessa, was librarian at Big Pine for 
many years. She enjoyed helping pupils with their work. She 
married Dwight Brooks. 

E. Dottie married Howard Willson. Their children were 
Eleanor Himelhoch, Mary Elizabeth Thomas, and Joyce 
McCarthy. Dottie was a member of the First High School 
class in Big Pine and also the first librarian, and was Post- 
Master for 20 years. She received congratulations from Presi¬ 
dent Roosevelt for having saved all of the mail and Govern¬ 
ment property in the fire that destroyed the Post Office and 
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other businesses. The Post Office continued in a corner of a 
pool room, with a string marking the bounderies. 

Enid Robinson Yandell was born in Big Pine, moved to Los 
Angeles and then to the east coast, where daughter, Margaret 
Tyson, and son, Robert LeRoy, were born. She returned to 
Bishop and is still living there. 



National Park Service Director Horace 
Albright in Washington, D.C., 1933. 


HORACE MARDEN ALBRIGHT 

From a Speech By Hugh C. Tolford 

Horace Marden Albright, native of Bishop and a former 
Director of the National Park Service, received the California 
Historical Society’s third annual award for historic preserva¬ 
tion in ceremonies Tuesday, September 14, 1976. 

Albright was presented the award at a dinner in historic El 
Molino Viejo in San Marino. 

Hugh C. Tolford, member of the award committee for 1976 
was the main speaker and he outlined Mr. Albright’s career. 
Another highlight of the occasion was a letter of congratula¬ 
tions from President Gerald R. Ford. 

Mr. Albright was born in Bishop in January 1890, though 
he was soon brought to Candelaria, Nevada where his father 
was employed as a carpenter and engineer at the Northern 
Bell Mine. The depression made Candelaria a ghost town and 
the family returned to Bishop where Horace grew up, helping 
his father, hunting, fishing and exploring. He hiked the north 
woods and knew many of the pioneers and prospectors, min¬ 
ers and cowboys of that time. They all remember the gold and 
silver rushes and stampedes and many prospected in the hills. 

Though Horace spent most of his life in Washington and 
New York he always remained a mountain and desert man, at 
home among the snow capped peaks, tall forests and lakes 



The Horace Albright we all knew. 


and streams, feeling a great love for these grandeurs and real¬ 
izing the need for their preservation. 

He was the Superintendent of Yellowstone National Park. 

On August 25, 1916, Horace Albright hand delivered the 
New National Park Service bill to the White House for Presi¬ 
dent Wilson’s signature. Today the telegram stating that the 
bill had been signed and the pen with which President Wilson 
signed it are on display in the National Park headquarters in 
Washington. Horace worked for five presidents — Harding, 
Coolidge, Hoover, Roosevelt and Wilson and also knew five 
other presidents. 

His many contacts and experiences could not be told in one 
evening’s program, but may be read in two fine books, Wild¬ 
erness Defender and a Biography of Steve Mather of the 
National Parks, portions of which are about Horace Albright. 



Wedding of Elva Tate and Roy Willis, May 1916, Big Pine, Tate 
Home: Left to Right: Clarice Tate, Elva, Roy, Ira Uhlmeyer. Elva’s 
niece, Marjorie Myles is standing at left. 
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THE WILLIS FAMILY 

By Willma Willis Gore and Wanda Willis Cooper 

Roy Willis was born in Bishop, the son of Emma Anderson 
Willis and George F. Willis, a school teacher. Roy’s brothers 
and sisters were Dave, Frank, Edna (Bodle), Ruth (Hunter), 
and George. Dave was the eldest and left the valley to spend 
most of his life in Fallon, Nevada and later in the Redding, 
California area. Frank had a hardware business in Independ¬ 
ence for many years until he moved to San Bernardino 
County and managed a similar business there. Edna and Alva 
Bodle had a dairy near Big Pine for a number of years. Ruth 
and Bev Hunter ran a large cattle ranch near Olancha. It is 
still held by their son, Roy. George, the youngest, worked in 
Independence for the City of Los Angeles, after his stint in the 
Navy during WW I. He continued to work for the DWP in 
Los Angeles until his retirement in Vista, California, where his 
widow, Marian, still lives. 

When Roy D. Willis was seven years old he went to live 
with his grandparents, James Harvey Shannon and Susan 
Hightower Anderson Shannon and eventually inherited from 
them the Shannon Ranch north of Big Pine, where he raised 
cattle, until selling to the City of Los Angeles about 1924. He 
married Elva Tate in 1916. 

Two of the three daughters of Roy and Elva Willis were 
born while they lived on the Shannon Ranch: Willma in 1922 
and Janet in 1925. (Janet died in 1957). After selling the Shan¬ 
non Ranch, Roy became manager of the Giroux fruit ranch 
west of Big Pine where he also built and tended several large 
trout ponds. After about three years, they moved to Big Pine 
where their third daughter, Wanda, was born in 1929. In 1931 
Roy and Elva bought the Lone Pine Dairy south of Lone Pine 
on land leased from the City of Los Angeles. It was subse¬ 
quently known as the Willis Dairy until the Willises sold the 
business and moved into Lone Pine in 1943. 



George F. and Emma (Anderson) Willis’ 6 children — Independ¬ 
ence, 1899: Left to Right: Ruth (Hunter), Frank, Dave, Roy, Edna 
(Bodle), George “Chub” is standing in front of Roy. 


The milk or sap of common milk weed has, whenever tried, 
proved a sure cure for warts. 


BIG PINE PIONEERS 

By Dorothy Williams 

Albion K. Eugley, 1841-1921 and wife Emma A., 1846-1933 
maintained a general store on the west side of the main street 
in Big Pine for years, from the late 1800’s until 1930. 

Their son Lowell A. Eugley, a young lawyer, graduated 
from Hasting’s Law College at U. C. Berkeley in 1893, and 
was the valedictorian of the class. Possibly from overworking 
his eyes, he became temporarily blind following graduation. 
Distraught as he was over his blindness, he broke his engage¬ 
ment to Grace McAfee of Fish Lake Valley and Bishop, and 
returned to his home in Big Pine. Within a year his sight had 
returned. In the meantime Grace was attending Jeannette 
Conner’s Business College in Oakland and met Charles Elliott 
of that city. They were married and spent most of their happy 
lives in Southern California. They had two daughters, Doro¬ 
thy and Grace. Mrs. Elliott introduced her friend, Jeannette 
Conner to her girlhood sweetheart, Lowell Eugley. They mar¬ 
ried and lived in Big Pine for years. 

The following are buried in the Big Pine Cemetery: George 
Addison McAfee, son of Angus McAfee, Fish Lake Valley 
pioneer, 90 yrs. old 1873-1963. His wife, May Thomas 
McAfee, 58 yrs. of age at death, 1887-1945. Their friends 
Albion and Emma Eugley are buried in this cemetery. 

MABEL BRADSHAW DRAKE 

By Vivienne Drake Ferber 

Mrs. Drake was born on a ranch in Paradise Valley, 
•Nevada on May 11, 1878. She was the oldest child of Daniel 
A. and Nancy Jane Bradshaw’s family of five boys and three 
girls. While in this new settlement of Paradise Valley, she 
remembered her father sending her mother and the children 
away by team when the Indians threatened an attack. The 
sturdy farmers banded together for protection. 

In April 1893 her father decided to move to Bishop. He 
took Mabel, her cousin, Ellen Bradshaw Summers, and an 
Indian boy with him. They made the trip with all their family 
possessions in a covered wagon. The two girls rode horses on 
the long trip, and the little group camped along the trail each 
night. This was a real thrilling adventure for the 15 year old 
girls, and Ellen lived with Mabel until she married. Mabel’s 
mother came to Bishop by train with the five younger children 
when a home was ready for them. 

Mrs. Drake continued her schooling in Bishop. Upon grad¬ 
uation from the Bishop Academy, (there was no High School 
at that time) she took the teachers’ examination, which was 
given by the County Board of Education in Independence, 
and passed, so receiving her teaching certificate. In September 
1895, she began teaching at Darwin. The trip was made by 
train to Keeler, and the last part of the trip was by stage 
coach. A rather frightening experience for a 17 year old who 
had never been away from home. The next year she began 
teaching at Poleta, where she taught for 4 years. She drove a 
horse and a buggy to school in all kinds of weather, a brother 
riding with her when the weather was too severe. Her sixth, 
and final year of teaching was at Big Pine. For many years 
former students would come back to visit with their teacher. 

During this time she became interested in a handsome 
member of the Bishop Band and baseball team — Charles V. 
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Drake. Mr. Drake was the son of pioneer parents, George and 
Sarah Drake. 

In 1905 the two were married in a beautiful garden cere¬ 
mony at her parents’ home in the Academy Addition in 
Bishop. After a honeymoon trip to Yosemite, the couple lived 
in Nevada for a number of years. 

A baby boy, Leland Francis Drake, was born on June 29, 
1907, but lived only a year. Later a girl was born, Vivienne 
Claire Drake, who later graduated from U.C.L.A. and became 
a teacher in Inyo County. 

Mr. Drake passed away in 1919, shortly after he and Mrs. 
Drake opened a restaurant in Big Pine. Mrs. Drake operated 
the Big Pine business for 25 years, enjoying her friends and 
business associates until time to retire. After selling her busi¬ 
ness, she moved to Bishop to live with her daughter and son- 
in-law, Mr. and Mrs. Richard C. Ferber. 

Mrs. Drake helped and inspired every member of her fam¬ 
ily’to value and make the most of their individual talents, 
often making great sacrifices to do so. 

She had been a member of the Order of Eastern Star for 
over 50 years, the Isabel Past Matrons’ Club, The National 
Retired Teachers’ Association, the Big Pine School Board, 
and the J. A. Logan Womens’ Relief Corps No. 94, an Auxil¬ 
iary of the Grand Army of the Republic, and to many other 
service organizations. 

* She remained active until February of 1973. She certainly 
lived a very constructive life of service and courage. Her 
mother, Nancy Jane Bradshaw celebrated her 104th birthday 
and Mabel spent much of her time in Santa Paula, making her 
mother’s life more enjoyable, and while there, she made many 
friends. Added to these are former students, business associ¬ 
ates, and friends from all parts of Inyo County. 

Mrs. Drake passed away in Bishop on September 11, 1973. 
She was 95 at the time of her death. 

In Bishop, Mrs. Drake is survived by a daughter, Mrs. Vivi¬ 
enne Drake Ferber and her son-in-law, Richard C. Ferber, a 
grandson, Richard Drake Ferber and his wife Darlene, and a 
great-grandson, Richard Drake Ferber Jr., a great-grand¬ 
daughter, Kristee Lynn Ferber. In Santa Paula, a sister, Mrs. 
Thelma Bradshaw Bedell. Also, five nephews, Leonard and 
Albert Wines of Smith, Nevada. Carrol Wines of Minnesota, 
Russell Bradshaw of Weed, Calif. Ted Bradshaw, in Sacra¬ 
mento, and one niece, Beatrice MacDonald of San Mateo, 
Calif. 

I REMEMBER 

By Mary E. Hancock Dodge 

I think that a child’s memories are of things different than 
usual, and perhaps of things that scare them. 

I was born near Littlefield, Arizona. My father was Levi 
Ward Hancock, Jr., and my mother, Esther Evaline Hancock. 
My oldest sister was Clarissa, then Martha Ellen. My older 
brothers were John, Levi III, Joseph, George, and Hiram. I 
had a younger brother, Thomas. 

In 1893, when I was nearly three years old, the family, 
except for Clarissa, John and Levi, started for California. I 
remember when something unusual happened and scared me. 
We were approaching Belmont, Nevada. My father had stop¬ 
ped the team and walked into town to a saloon to ask where 
he and his family could camp and spend the night. The lonely, 


wild men of that time were very sympathetic to little children 
and good women. He would not stop in front of the saloon 
with us. Mother was sitting in the front of the wagon on an old 
chair that was wired together with baling wire. Amos and I 
were sitting on a feather bed beside her. Amos looked very 
proud when she handed him the reins to hold the horses while 
she attended to the baby. Ellie and the boys, Joseph and 
George, were in the back of the wagon. Levi and Hiram were 
behind the wagon. 

There was a strange, still silence for a few minutes. A few 
big drops of rain spattered down. There have been a few 
times, in the years that have passed since then, that I have felt 
the same kind of stillness, and a few drops of rain fall. Always, 
I have the same feeling of fear and alarm. 

The next I remember is standing in the small brush along 
the two-track road, staring at everything so different. People 
from Belmont were there. People were exclaiming about the 
baby, thrown from his mother’s lap to the side of the road. He 
was not hurt, but was really crying. Mother’s chair had been 
broken to splinters. Mother was not there, but was taken into 
Belmont, unconscious. The two horses were there on the road, 
still hitched to the wagon, but they were dead. I thought they 
were asleep, and wondered why they did not get up. It seems 
the lightning must have passed between mother’s chest and 
the baby, threw the baby out of the wagon, broke the chair, 
and killed the horses. 

The people of Belmont were wonderful to the poor, immi¬ 
grant family. We were there some days. I saw mother once, 
lying unconscious. Her chest was burned red as fire, and a 
kind lady whispered for me to be quiet. Then she took me 
away. Mother lost the hearing in one ear at that time. I don’t 
remember hearing any sound. Some said they saw a big ball of 
fire floating above the ground. I do not know how long it was 
before mother was able to be moved and we could come on 
our way. We must have been in a sad state of poverty. I have 
such faith and knowledge, that most people are wonderful. 

My father was told about a Mr. E. H. Edwards, who ran a 
general merchandise store in Lone Pine, 16 miles south of 
Independence. Mr. Edwards owned a great many of the 
ranches around Lone Pine, and quite a few town lots. 

We went to Lone Pine, and my father rented a ranch on the 
northwest edge of town. The house was right where the park is 
now situated. South of us were four vacant lots that we called 
the Public Square. There were two flag poles there. A tall one 
for our American flag and a slightly shorter one for the Mexi¬ 
can flag. Both flags were always put up on the Fourth of July, 
and on the Sixteenth of September. Big days those, always cel¬ 
ebrated in a big way. 

Our days began to be full and happy. My father, mother, 
Ellen, Tommy and I, slept in the house. Just west of us was a 
building called the Barn. There were two large rooms. The 
room on the south was the harness room. Chain-tugged work 
harnesses, buggy harness, and a little cart were there. The 
north room was the saddle room, with places built out to 
throw the saddles over. But the loft — that the boys could 
have, and they gloried in it! Both of the lower rooms were cov¬ 
ered with boards, making a big room above. Boards were 
nailed like a ladder in the saddle room, where the boys could 
scoot up and into their big room above, through a trap door. 
My brothers, Hiram, George, Joseph, and Amos flew up and 
down that ladder with their bedding and all their possessions. 
They left a distinct impression with me that the loft was their 
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special and prized possession, and no small sister should dare 
to trespass. Only once did I dare to climb the ladder far 
enough to peek into the loft. I just had time to catch a glimpse 
of the layout, when the boys stopped their whittling and read¬ 
ing and rolled into pouncing positions, with indignant big- 
brother glares. They resented this invasion of their privacy. I 
think I fell most of the way down the ladder, and just plain 
scooted away from there. The boys were very happy with their 
big room. 

I think the land was rented from Mr. Edwards on “shares”. 
He bought us a milk cow to milk and we were to deliver two 
quarts a day to his house. To deliver it, I walked south, past 
the vacant square, up on the sidewalk past his dwelling house, 
into the store and through to the back door, then out the store 
on a board walk to the kitchen door. We always had all the 
milk our family needed. The custards, puddings, pies and gra¬ 
vies were fine for a large family. 

Ellen (Ellie) took over the milking. We called the cow “Mrs. 
Edwards”, just around the family, until the day when I hap¬ 
pened to see the cow jumping the fence, and starting for our 
nice garden. I promptly opened my mouth wide and started 
for the house, screaming, “Quick, Mrs. Edwards is jumping 
over the fence!” The cow was soon rounded up by the numer¬ 
ous members of the family. Ellie was begging me never to call 
the cow “Mrs. Edwards,” because Mr. Edwards must have 
heard me and felt bad. After that she was always going to call 
the cow “Madam”. Mr. Edwards must have heard me. Shortly 
after that screaming episode, when I looked at him, his eyes 
met my inquiring stare and he hastily wiped a big grin off his 
expression and went on, with his eyes twinkling. 1 love the 
memory of him. I don’t think he ever tattled to Mrs. Edwards. 

1 can imagine her horror if she had heard, or heard of, my 
scream. 

When I delivered the milk, a tall, neatly dressed Indian 
woman would take the milk and hand me an empty can. I 
soon learned the routine, and was very proud of the job of 
delivering the milk. The Indian woman was called “Big 
Mary”. I think the one who did the washing was “Sally”. 

Once, I couldn’t unlock the back door of the store. I 
squalled. Mr. Edwards reached into a big square glass jar on a 
shelf and got out a handful of white sticks with red stripes on 
them and stuffed the ends into my mouth, which was still 
open, plenty wide and noisy. My first stick of candy! After 
that Mr. Edwards always noticed me when I passed through 
the store. The door was locked a few times. I would unlock it 
and pass through silently, glancing at him as I passed, and he 
would look smiling-eyed and pleasant at me. 

It was so wonderful to live on the place we first rented. The 
rest of the older children started school. I followed my daddy 
around the farm. 1 realize he must have taken over most of my 
care, and that mother must have been quite a while recover¬ 
ing, after the lightning struck our outfit on our way to Califor¬ 
nia. 

Daddy plowed up a big garden spot and got a good family 
garden started. The cornfields and bean fields had to be 
plowed and planted. Everything had to be irrigated with water 
that ran down on the ranches from Lone Pine Creek. There 
were 160 acres of land on this place. There was an apple 
orchard, alfalfa fields and meadow lands. There was a cow 
pasture and the pond pasture. I followed my daddy for hours. 
He was a very kind and devoted baby-sitter. 

How good the fresh garden produce tasted. I still remember 


shelling green peas and how good they tasted. Mother thum¬ 
bed our new little potatoes and cooked them. 

There were several corrals on the place. When packers, 
miners or prospectors came to town, Dad would sometimes 
feed their stock over night, for a small amount of pay. Many 
of the people had small corrals on the back end of the town 
lots their homes were built on. 

Lone Pine was a beautiful place in those days. There were 
three streams of water, running into Lone Pine to irrigate the 
town lots. The ditch on the north ran in front of our house. I 
was much surprised when I fell in it one day. What a splash! 
And cold! It ran across the road to Mr. Stewart’s place. Oh, 
what beautiful flowers he had in his yard. He had two big, 
blond sons, Fred and Ernest. I heard that he had been a 
drummer-boy in the Civil War, and got a pension. He ran the 
Post Office. 

Many of the people had 50 gallon barrels near their back 
doors. These barrels were covered with barley sacking to keep 
the water cool. Early in the morning, before the loose cows got 
to moving and made the water muddy, the people would dip it 
up and fill their water barrels to have cool water all day. Many 
had water dippers made of gourds hung by their water barrels. 
The small neck of the gourd was used for the handle. A side of 
the gourd was cut off and the seeds were scooped out. 

My friends, Don Fuentes, his wife and daughter Ana, were 
very particular with their water barrel. One afternoon, I took 
the lid off the barrel to get a drink. The water was lower than 
usual and when the sun shone in, I saw a very rusty horse shoe 
in the water. Helpful me! I struggled to get that horse shoe out 
without messing the clean water, but I did it. Don Fuentes 
must have noticed my antics and sauntered out to investigate. 

1 was full of pride for a good deed well done. In his soft, kind 
voice he told me that people needed iron in their daily food, 
and he had washed the horse shoe thoroughly and put it in the 
water barrel, hoping it would help. Shades of Geritol ads! 

There was an apple orchard toward the west and just north 
of the Dodge’s ten acres. Oh, the joy when the early yellow 
apples started to ripen. They were followed by later varieties. 
There was an elderly man called “Tennessee”, who was given 
the credit of starting the orchard. He left an impression of 
goodness, sadness, and loneliness on my childish mind. 

In early spring, when the sap was rising in the willows, my 
mother would go out in the pastures and get willows to make 
baskets. These had to be peeled the same day they were cut, so 
the bark would not dry on. This I liked to do — twist a few 
inches of bark around the larger end of the branch, pull, and 
swish, swish, there was a clean, white switch in the left hand 
and the bark in the other. The lengths of bark, when tied 
together made a sort of rope. Mother made many beautiful 
baskets of different sizes. Many were used around the place, 
and some she sold. 

About 1893, there was a small cottonwood tree growing 
along the west fence of the highway, just north of Lone Pine. 
In 1968, I saw a cottonwood tree still there. My father planted 
the poplar trees north of Lone Pine, along the fence, in 1904. 

Sometimes, big teams pulling freight wagons would come 
from the north. The hames of the leading horses were deco¬ 
rated with bells. I would hear these bells in the distance and 
race for the cottonwood tree, to watch the big team pass. I did 
not watch cattle pass from that point. I would not have felt 
too safe. I liked to watch the sheep herds pass. Some of the 
sheep wore bells. One day, I watched a big herd of sheep go 
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past. They all seemed so tired, and the sheep herder in the rear 
had a group of extra tired sheep with him and kept trying to 
urge them on. He looked over at me, and said, “Little girl, 
would you like a sheep? This one is give out, and so tired she 
cannot go any further.” Did I want a sheep! I think I was 
speechless with joy. I’m almost sure I didn’t say “Thank you” 
out loud, but, oh, thank you in my heart. The herder put a 
strong string around the ewe’s neck, got her to the fence, 
shoved her under, and tied the string. The poor exhausted ewe 
could not even get up to try to follow. I pulled a little green 
grass and threw myself on my knees by her, begging her to eat. 

I ran after a little pail of water and came back, splashing 
along. I held her head up till I got her to drink. Within a few 
hours that ewe was my devoted shadow. 

My brother, Joseph, took me to school the first day to be 
registered. Mother said to tell them my name was Almera, 
although 1 was called “Babe” at home. I guess Joseph couldn’t 
spell it. Matilda Meysan was helping register the little chil¬ 
dren. She asked Joseph for my name, and he told her. 
Matilda, completely baffled, ended up by saying, “I’m not 
going to fool with a name like that. I am going to put her 
down as “Mary”. A larger girl, named Emma Ruiz said, “Let’s 
swing”, and off we went. She was a good friend, always. Oh, 
the good tortillas and tamales she learned to make. Later, her 
son was my son’s fishing companion. Her daughter became 
my oldest nephew’s wife. Memories! 

The first wonderful days of school. The wonderful teacher. 
Was her name Miss McClure? The chart with the beautiful 
pictures and the letters she taught me to sound out. I could 
hardly wait. It was such a happy way to learn. My teacher was 
so good. 1 loved her. 

The Fuentes family lived near us. I got to be a welcome visi¬ 
tor in their home. Their kitchen was a lean-to built against the 
cottage they lived in. It was a warm, comfortable room that 
always smelled of good Mexican cooking. Ripe, red chili pods 
were strung on string which ran back and forth near the ceil¬ 
ing. In the summer time, the family sat out under a shady 
arbor most of the time when resting. In the winter time, the 
wood burning stove in the kitchen kept the room comfortably 
warm. Always, the smell of good cooking in the air. There was 
a sort of sitting room with a few rocking chairs and a couch. 
There was a small wood heating stove in this room that had a 
cooking top. A good sized stump of wood, and water or food 
could be warmed on top of the heater, if needed. 

A velvet curtain was hung in a doorway. I thought it looked 
soft and beautiful. Four pictures were hung on the walls. The 
three smaller pictures were in nice frames. Mrs. Fuentes and 
Ana told me that those three portraits had been painted by a 
Mexican artist, and had cost a lot of money. They said if they 
had the money the pictures had cost, they would not have to 
be making tamales to sell. One was of Don Fuentes in earlier 
years, but I especially loved those of Mrs. Fuentes and Ana. 
How the artist got the tenderness in Mrs. Fuentes’s eyes and 
Ana’s shy pride and dignity, I do not know. 

There was a little boy, a few years older than I, living with 
them and was called Frank Fuentes. When he was in his early 
years he left them and was called Frank Cox. I believe he lived 
near Lone Pine most of his life and took his father’s name. 

One day, Mrs. Fuentes had some beautiful red cherries. 
This was something I had never seen before. She offered me 
some, talking in her strange (to me) Spanish language with her 
soft, gentle voice. I was afraid to try the beautiful fruit. She 


dropped a few cherries in my hands and I ate them, carefully 
removing the seeds and throwing them away, but with a new 
trust and love coming into my heart. Ana laughed. These were 
proud, honest and lovable people. 

When I was about nine years old, an elderly couple named 
McKenzie lived in a brown house, just west of the Lone Pine 
Grammar School. He worked in the mines, or something. 
When they took a vacation and were gone they had Ana stay 
in their house to care for it. She asked me to stay with her five 
school days a week. This went on for many weeks. My keep 
was paid for with produce such as milk, fruit, pork, etc. 

One day I noticed three girls out by the corral just west of 
our barn. They were Dominga, Elijia, and Blanche Savedra. 
Blanche grew up and married a man named Ochoa (my spell¬ 
ing may be wrong). Elijia was in my class in school. Such a 
good, sweet-tempered, smiling little girl. She had plenty of 
spunk, too. She grew up and married Angelity Duarte. I grew 
up and married Norman Dodge, and our children went to the 
same schools. Dear, little friend! Dominga, the oldest sister, 
was always so quiet, dignified, and lady-like. She married 
Belen Brichaga, so handsome, clean and courteous. On a visit 
to Lone Pine in later years, I saw the beautiful Irene Brichaga. 

There were two general merchandise stores in Lone Pine; 
the E. H. Edwards Store I’ve mentioned, and further south, on 
the same side of the street, was the Charles Meysan General 
Merchandising Store. The first time I got in front of this store, 
I was charmed. There were several beautiful dolls in the win¬ 
dow. 1 don’t think any little girl ever wanted a doll more than 
I did, but I never had a hope of owning one. 

The Meysans were from France. They were very short. Mr. 
Meysan had a gray beard. Mrs. Meysan was the little, moth¬ 
erly type. She had a charming, soft voice and a French accent. 
They had several charming daughters and one son, who later 
married my sister, Martha Ellen. The family home was behind 
and west of the store. They had a wonderful watch dog, 
named “Inyo”. Never will I forget my first meeting with the 
Meysans’ little grandsons, Grevy and Elie Fitzgerald. We had 
just finished eating our supper one evening when the Meysan 
daughters came to our front door. The two little boys were 
with them. They introduced themselves, all with great dignity 
and correct behavior. The ladies were beautifully dressed. 
Never had I seen anyone dressed like those two little boys. 
Elie was 14 months older than I, and Grevy was a year older 
than Elie. They wore long, black stockings and buttoned 
shoes. Their little suits had short knee pants. They had white 
shirts with big, white square collars, extending over the tops of 
their little velvet coats. The collars were ruffled and starched. 
Elie had his hair curled. 

The Dodge Livery Stable faced north toward the Public 
Square. West of the Livery Stable was a house and some lots 
belonging to Mr. Dodge. Extending further west was the 
Dodge ten-acre farm, where my husband, Norman M. Dodge, 
born January 7, 1878, grew up with his family. Mr. Dodge was 
a veterinarian. For many years he drove stage from Lone 
Pine, across the Owens River to the little narrow-guage rail¬ 
road that in those days ran from Reno to Keeler. Travelers 
would put up their saddle horses and buggy horses at the liv¬ 
ery stable when stopping to rest at Lone Pine. Mr. Dodge also 
rented outfits to people who wanted to take short trips. 

I didn’t get acquainted with Norman Dodge, who I later 
married, until I was 13 or 14 years old, and then only when my 
Dad planted his garden. He planted watermelons to sell. He 
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expected the local boys to slip into the patch to steal melons. 
After they had cut melons several times, my dad said he was 
going to put a little charge in the shotgun, to just burn them a 
little, to keep them from destroying the watermelon vines. One 
night he went out and waited with the shotgun. Very soon, a 
bunch of the older teenagers showed up and among them was 
Norman. The boys met outside the fence and one of the big¬ 
ger boys said, “Come on in. Let’s cut a lot of melons and bring 
them out and then find the good ones.” Dad said he didn’t 
intend to do anything if the boys just wanted some melon to 
eat, but he would not let them take a lot out of the field, just to 
find out which were the good ones. Norman Dodge came up 
and said, “No. I won’t stand for that. We’ll go in and get just 
what we want to eat, but not cut the whole green crop”. So, 
Dad just stayed there and listened, laughing quietly to him¬ 
self, and let them each take a melon. He would have been 
tempted to pepper them if they had cut off all the big ones, 
but thanks to Norman, they didn’t. 

After Norman and 1 were married, he told me that before 
the Los Angeles Aqueduct had been put in, there had been a 
big rain storm, which had washed down into Owens River and 
down into Owens Lake. He had gone to the river where he saw 
my dad getting wood. Out in the middle of the river there was 
a small clump of earth, with a little new-born calf standing, 
with water all around him. Dad was an excellent swimmer, 
and he saw him remove most of his clothing and swim out to 
the calf. He supported it in the water and swam back to shore 
with it and left it where its mother could find it, and where it 
would not be drowned. He knew the mother would come 
looking for her calf. 

It must have been early in 1911 when Dr. Williamson 
opened an office in Lone Pine, and it was about May when 
Norman and 1 went to his office. We told him about our 
expecting a baby. He told me I was to walk, at least a mile, 
every day till the baby came. That was a pleasure. I wore out a 
good pair of leather moccasins. 

Well, my time of delivery came. We had both retired, but 
no rest. My mother had been staying with us for a while. Nor¬ 
man got up and dressed. He hitched up the team and went to 
consult the doctor. Mother woke up. Norman brought my sis¬ 
ter, Ellen, with him when he came back. Time passed. The 
baby's first clothes waited with the receiving wrap. At last the 
baby came, but there was no relaxing for me. The doctor said 
something about another one. There was a busy bustling and 
more baby clothes. Someone grabbed up Norman’s night shirt 
from where he had dropped it, just in time to wrap the second 
baby in it. 1 felt too tired to move, but I watched everything. 
Mother sat in her old rocking chair near the heater, holding 
the second baby and rocking as she talked so lovingly, “Oh, 
we didn’t expect you. You are such a surprise. We didn’t know 
you were coming, but you are so welcome”. On and on — 
such soft little words. 

The doctor was so proud. He said this was his first set of 
twins. He got his scales out and weighed the babies. One of 
the boys weighed 8 V 2 pounds, and the next baby boy weighed 
9V4 pounds. The doctor exclaimed, “Marvelous!” Dr. Wil¬ 
liamson rode out to the ranch very often the first ten days to 
see us and to weigh the babies. He marveled because they 
gained weight the first week. Blessed be the old-time doctors. 

Early in the year 1912, the doctor came riding out to the 
ranch with a camera and he was so excited. He wanted pic¬ 
tures of the twins. It seemed that there had been a doctor’s 


convention. He admitted he had bragged about the twins, 
their weight at birth and how much they weighed at one week 
and at ten days of age. I guess all the doctors listened quietly, 
and then ganged together and proceeded to tell him! Twins 
did not weigh that much when they were born. It was very 
rare. They can’t weigh that much. The doctor said there was 
almost a fist fight. He hustled us out and started taking the 
babies’ pictures. All the time the doctor was sputtering in 
wrath and saying, “I’ll show them”. 

The twin boys were born October 17, 1911, named David 
Josiah Dodge and Frank Harriman Dodge. Our family moved 
to Sacramento in 1931, but I have returned to Inyo County 
several times to visit, since then. 



The Bakery at Old Mammoth, owned and operated by Frank and 
Lou Penney — opened in 1923. 


FRANK O. PENNEY FAMILY 

By Louise Penney Summers 

In 1894 Frank O. Penney and his wife Louise (usually 
called Lou) came to Owens Valley from Perris, California, 
with a wagon and team Qf horses. With them were their four 
oldest children, Francis, May, Calla and Ella. It took them 
about three weeks to make the trip. The three younger chil¬ 
dren, Leo, Chester and Louise were born here in Owens Val¬ 
ley. 

They lived on several different ranches. First, the Ben Leete 
ranch in Warm Springs, where the four oldest children 
attended grammar school. Also the old Delamiter place, later 
the Jim Thomas ranch and the Ed Schober Ranch, on Sun- 
land Avenue, in Bishop. They bought several acres on Sun- 
land Avenue from Lum Yandell, just north of the old Sunland 
school. Here the four youngest children attended grammar 
school. 

They built a house, cleared the land and raised alfalfa, fruit 
trees, berries and vegetables. Frank ran the thrashing 
machine, which belonged to Mr. Hampton, going from ranch 
to ranch putting up the hay. All the farmers helped each other 
out during this time. They later sold the ranch to John Clarke 
and bought a place from him on Clarke St. in Bishop; 

In 1923, they opened a lunch counter on old Mammoth 
Creek, near the old Ranger Station, serving home made pies. 
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bread and coffee. They later enlarged the building to serve 
more people. The tourist business was just beginning. 

In 1930 they sold the business to their oldest son, Francis, 
and his wife, Nora Bob. They operated it for several years 
before moving to new Mammoth and building the Mammoth 
Tavern. 

After selling to their son they retired to their home on 
Clarke St. 

They are survived by three daughters, May Dorvelle, Ella 
Brown and Louise Summers. 


V 



Frank Chrysler, son of Henry Chrysler, about 1950. “Sturdy West¬ 
erner and pack train owner.” 


FRANK CHRYSLER 

As Told to C. Uhlmeyer 

Frank Chrysler was the oldest child of Henry and Guade- 
lupe Chrysler. He was born in Kern County and was quite 
young when his parents moved to the mining towns of Bala- 
ratt and Darwin. As soon as he was old enough to handle a 
span of horses he began to drive the stage between Lone Pine 
and Darwin. Frank had three sisters and one brother. The lat¬ 
ter died in his teens. His mother had had a previous marriage 
so there were some half sisters. The Chrysler girls married in 
the Owens Valley and lived most of their lives there. Frank 
never left the Lone Pine area. 

When the tram was built over the mountains into Saline 
Valley, Frank was one of the workmen. He worked in the 
mines of the various camps and worked on the Skinner plant 
on Owens Lake, when it was constructed. Finally he went into 



Neva Chrysler Jenkins, oldest daughter of Henry Chrysler, age 18. 


the packing business with Ted Cook. The name of Chrysler 
and Cook became well known throughout Southern Califor¬ 
nia. Frank married a widow, Lola Diaz, who had one son, but 
the union did not last. Frank never had children of his own. 

A friendly, genial man — a typical westerner — Frank 
made many lasting friends among the people he packed into 
the Mt. Whitney country. The same people would come back, 
year after year, and bring new people. At one time he even 
made a trip to New York to visit some of the people he had 
packed into the mountains. He was a wonderful camp cook, a 
good fisherman and made his guests genuinely comfortable 
and at home in the camps he set up. At night he would build a 
huge camp fire and spin tales of the west — some of which 
were true. 

After selling his pack outfit to Ike Livermore, he continued 
to spend his summers in the mountains at Little Whitney 
Meadows, as range rider for some of the cattlemen. At the 
same time he took care of a number of boys whose parents 
wanted to get them out of town for the summers. He made 
them do their share of the work around camp and taught them 
to ride and rope. He also disciplined them for their short-com¬ 
ings, as an old-time school teacher would have done. 

For many years, he was a trustee of the town property 
which included the town hall, the baseball fields, and was 
behind the yearly “Stampede”. 

During his life, he had accumulated enough money and 
property so that he could live comfortably in his old age. 
When he felt that his life was drawing to a close, he gave each 
of his nieces and nephews, and his step son, with whom he had 
always kept in touch, a generous amount of money. Frank’s 
old, blue camper was a familiar sight on the streets of Lone 
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Henry J. Chrysler and Larry Whorton, a great-grandson. 1938. 


Pine, usually heading north and turning in at the Lubken 
tract, where his good friends, the Loder brothers, lived. He 
died in 1974, and his sister, Neva Jenkins, the last survivor of 
the children of Henry and Lupe Chrysler, died in 1976. She 
had lived a quiet life near her daughters, in Lone Pine, for the 
past forty years. 

THE CHRYSLER FAMILY 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

Joseph Freeman and Cynthia Jane Chrysler came to the 
west from Ontario Canada. Joseph came in 1863, hoping to 
make enough money within a couple of years to go back to his 
wife and four small children and buy more land in the deep 
forest adjoining their small farm in Listowel. He first went to 
New York to take ship around the horn, but lqid over long 
enough to hear a sermon by Henry Ward Beecher. The Chrys- 
lers were my grandparents. 

After a rough voyage he landed in San Francisco. Work 
was plentiful but having been raised a ( strict Methodist, he 
considered the Sabbath the Lord’s day and a day of rest; so, 
having procured them, he lost job after job because he refused 
to work on Sunday. Months and years went by and he was 
never able to save enough money to go home as he had plan¬ 
ned, nor to send for his family. After seven years he and 
Grandma decided that she should sell the farm that he had 
cleared, pack up the family and come west. In 1870, she came 
west on an early Transcontinental Train. 

Grandpa had procured a place for them at the San Antone 
Stage Station. He would take care of the stage horses, and 
look after a few range cattle on shares. Grandma would feed 
any passengers that were traveling or anyone else that wanted 
meals. Three more children were born in Nevada. 

In his riding the range after the cattle Grandpa came across 



About 1887: Left to Right: Cynthia Jane Chrysler, Robert Chrysler 
(youngest son of Joseph Freeman and Cynthia Jane Chrysler), Ber¬ 
tha Chrysler Inman. 



Chrysler Family at Old Smokey Valley home, about 1899. Back Row: 
Robert McDonald, Bertha Chrysler Inman, George M. Front Row: 
Freeman, Dorothy Inman, Jane Crowell Chrysler. 


an abandoned homestead which had a one-room brick house. 
He filed on this land, went into the hills and cut logs, from 
which he built two more rooms, and even the furniture. These 
were all put together with hand made wooden pegs. For the 
seats of the chairs he interwove rawhide strips. On this place 
was water. Here the family lived for the next twenty-five 
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Family of Joseph Freeman and Cynthia Jane Chrysler — at home of Thomas Tate, Big Pine, July 4th, 1909. Back Row, Seated: Frank Inman, 
Bertha Inman, Elizabeth Hamilton, Joseph Freeman Chrysler, Cynthia Jane Chrysler, Clara Mitchell, Alice Robinson, Bob Robinson, Esther 
Tate, Thomas Tate, May Smith, Fay Smith (on lap). Bud Smith. Back Row, Standing: Dorothy Inman Freeman, Millard Smith. Front Row, Stand¬ 
ing: Howard Smith, Elva Tate Willis, Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer, Enid Robinson Yandell, Bessa Robinson Brooks, Dottie Robinson Willson, Ger¬ 
trude Smith, Alvin Smith on lap above, George Mitchell, Bertha Mitchell, Mitchell children (Frank, Bernice, Mildred, Mark), Robert Smith on 
railing. 


years. 

In 1900, Robert, the youngest son married Lottie Butler, the 
stepdaughter of Jim Butler. Robert bought twenty acres in Big 
Pine for his parents, in exchange for the ranch in Smokey Val¬ 
ley. On this place there was a farm house. They moved as soon 
as the deal was made. 

This was the first home Grandma had had since she was a 
bride, where she could walk to church or attend regularly. It 
was a common sight on Sundays to see this couple coming 
through the meadow — a short cut to the church — Grandpa 
in the lead, English fashion, tromping sturdily along with 
Grandma following, tripping daintily through the grass, hold¬ 
ing up her long skirt. When they arrived at church they never 
sat together. He chose a central location. At that time there 
were only rows of chairs in the Methodist Church at Big Pine. 
From the ceiling hung kerosene lamps on which yellow jack¬ 
ets often clung, and sometimes fell. Grandma sat on the front 
row, to the left. She had been deaf for half her life time and 
wore around her neck a hearing tube, on one end of which 
was a speaking horn, on the other a piece to fit into her ear. 
She would sit with this in place with the horn end toward the 
pulpit. An expression of utmost serenity would light her face. 
Whether she could hear anything the pastor said or not, she 
had the satisfaction of trying. 

On the farm Grandpa had a fair-sized orchard, a vineyard, 
a large garden plot, a corn field and enough alfalfa for his own 


milk cows, horses, a couple of calves a year and some to trade 
or sell. He kept hogs as well and Grandma had chickens, tur¬ 
keys, and sometimes ducks and geese. Besides drying apples, 
Grandpa dug a root cellar where they kept bins of fresh 
apples, carrots, parsnips, cabbage, onions and turnips. He 
made sauerkraut each fall, cured pork, and made sausage 
which was put down in crocks of lard. Grandma made crocks 
of jams and preserves, pickles and relishes. Whenever fruit 
was ripe, their daughters came to help cut and dry it. It was 
spread on sheets on the roof and had to be turned occasion¬ 
ally. In addition to everything else Grandma always had an 
abundant, old fashioned flower garden. She also kept several 
hives of bees. 

Family gatherings at Grandpa’s were frequent. I have seen 
as many as thirty-five people around their tables. Two of their 
daughters had preceeded them to Big Pine, and one came 
about the time they did — all with growing families, and some 
with grandchildren. Their youngest daughter was a widow, so 
had to find work wherever she could. She left her daughter 
with them during the school terms. 

Grandpa had one habit that he kept all of his life: reading 
the Scriptures after breakfast each morning. The meal would 
begin with his saying a silent “Grace” with his hand over his 
closed eyes. As soon as the meal was finished — no matter 
who was present — he took the Big Book from its shelf behind 
him. With a stern look around the table, indicating that he 
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expected silence, he chose a chapter and read aloud. That 
over, the day’s work began. 

Having lived so many years so far from people, their social 
life was mostly the things they did with their own family. They 
both had strong political views, and Grandpa religiously exer¬ 
cised his right to vote, as most naturalized citizens do (one 
thing that Grandma never was able to do, as women’s voting 
rights came after her death.) They attended day time church 
functions, and Grandma loved to dress up in her Sunday fin¬ 
est and go with her daughters to other affairs, even though she 
could not hear. Grandpa considered things not having to do 
with work, a waste of time. 

These were sturdy, pioneer folk, and lived the good Chris¬ 
tian life as they saw it. They are buried at Big Pine with their 
sons and daughters. 

ELIZABETH CARRASCO 

As Told to Bernice Etcharren 

1 was born in Big Pine, March 8, 1900 and lived there until I 
was 6 weeks old. From there we moved to Fort Independence 
where my Grandmother, Elizabeth Densmore, owned a very 
large ranch. Later we moved to Kearsage where my father, 
Dee Gill, had a pig ranch and a lot of horses, at the place com¬ 
monly known as Citrus. Our ranch was about a mile west of 
the narrow gauge depot. We lived there until hog cholera 
wiped my dad out. The pigs were all dead within 24 hours. 

We then moved to Independence, to the so-called Com¬ 
mander’s House and lived there until I was about nine years 
old. The reason I say “so-called Commander’s House” is that 
I lived there. Of course a lot was told to me, but I have papers 
to prove that my Step-Grandfather, Sanford Densmore, 
bought these barracks from the army and moved them to 
Independence, making the statement that he was going to 
build the most beautiful house in Inyo County. The paper 
goes on to say that he did. At one time the Commander’s 
house was the most beautiful house in all of Inyo County. My 
grandfather died there, and is buried in Independence. My 
nephews, Irving Burkhardt and Edgar Lewis were born in the 
room they have written up as the Commander’s office. 

Down the street, in the house right back of the post office, 
which is part adobe, my oldest nephew, Russell Laird, was 
born. 

My dad had a horse and wagon freight train from Mojave 
to Independence. A lot of people seem to think that we had no 
cars at that time. We did have cars, but they were scarce. My 
dad would never come off of a trip that he wasn’t pretty dis¬ 
gusted with automobiles. The road was very sandy and the 
cars would get in the sand and couldn’t get out. He would 
have to unhitch his team and pull them out and get them back 
on the road again. 

He hauled to all the stores along the way until he reached 
Lone Pine where he hauled for the Skinner’s store and for 
Mrs. Edwards. He also hauled for the Ibashutz store and 
Wood’s store in Independence. This was pre-prohibition and 
the saloons were open. I have no idea how much liquor he 
hauled in. 

He always had two wagons with 8 and 10 up. This means 
that there were eight and ten horses pulling the wagons. The 
lead horses had bells over their manes (over their necks) and 
we would know approximately when my Dad was coming and 


we would watch for days. Of course we could hear him com¬ 
ing at the south end of Independence, and would all be out 
waiting for him. In those days, children in this country never 
saw any fruit in the winter and when he came from Mojave he 
would always bring each one of us an orange, a big luxury, 
and an apple or two. We could always depend on that. 

No matter what happened next, his team always had to be 
tended to first. On one trip he made, for some reason he went 
into the house first. My two younger brothers decided that 
they would go and ransack the food box to see what they 
could find that was left over. Well, the little fellow, Wendall, 
got hold of my Dad’s sixshooter, which he always carried. The 
bigger boy, Harold Gill, decided he better take the gun away 
from him, so they got in a hassle over the gun. The gun went 
off and almost shot Wendall’s finger off. Everyone in Inde¬ 
pendence was soon there. Wendall died around the age of 70 
and he still had a short finger. 

When I was about 10, we moved to Porterville. When we 
left Independence, my Dad was driving 6 and 8 and my 
mother was driving a buckboard. That was a smaller convey¬ 
ance with four Janette mules. We went over Walker Pass, and 
over the Greenhorn Pass, into Porterville. If anyone thinks 
that wasn’t quite a trip, they ought to take it. We would drive 
14 or 15 miles per day. It would depend on where my dad 
could find good feed and water for the team. We were there 
for about a year and then had to move for my dad’s health. At 
that time Porterville was a very unhealthy place with lots of 
malaria. We moved to Coalinga and later came back to the 
valley. From here we went to Randsburg and once again my 
dad freighted with horses. 

I have heard my mother tell that she traveled up the valley 
by stage to visit her sister, Mrs. Moffett, in Independence. She 
was told that any bundle stiffs or tramps seen coming through 
the valley, travelling either north or south, were never seen 
after they entered Coyote Holes. This was about opposite 
where the Inyokern road now turns off. Someone got up on 
the hills above there and kept watch. It was true that none of 
the tramps entering Coyote ever came out so they called in the 
law to investigate and when they were digging behind the 
stage stop they found many human bones. They found that 
they had been serving human meat to the travellers stopping 
there. 

In 1914 we moved back to Lone Pine and my dad went to 
work at the Cottonwood Penstock, taking care of the water 
gates, and we never left again. I married here and I am still 
here. We went to school in the old school house. It was a very 
high building. It could easily have been three stories instead of 
two. When the wind blew you knew it was going to blow 
down, but it was pretty much like the rest of the buildings of 
that time. It was located where the school is now with the first, 
second, third and fourth grades in one room and the fifth, 
sixth, seventh and eighth in the other. I was exceptionally 
good in arithmetic but couldn’t spell “cat”. I would get my 
arithmetic done and then go in the other room and help the 
little kids, while the teacher was teaching them their multipli¬ 
cation tables. I would help her with them almost the whole 
morning, and then in the afternoon I had a bad time with my 
spelling. I had a friend who couldn’t do arithmetic so we 
worked out quite a system, and we learned a lot too. I would 
do the arithmetic, then set over on the side of my bench and 
she would copy the problems. At spelling time, she sat so I 
could look over her shoulder, and I would copy her spelling. 
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The school had two teachers and sometimes they were pretty 
rough, but I think we need more of that kind of teacher. They 
had eight grades, but I quit just before I graduated. The kids 
graduated out of the eighth grade and knew more than they 
do out of High School now. I know we could read and write 
and spell. I wish they would go back to the three R’s again. 

I went to work in a restaurant in Randsburg when I was 13 
years old, and when I came here I worked at the Lone Pine 
Hotel and at a little restaurant where Rogers market was and 
at a cafe where the drug store is now. I also worked in Inde¬ 
pendence after 1 quit school. I was working in Lone Pine when 
the new law said you could only work 6 days a week. Before 
that, we worked 7 days a week for 50C a day. The woman run¬ 
ning the place had to hire high school kids to work on Sunday. 
The meals were all 35C and 50C, no tax. This was about 1925, 
and by now I was married and had children so I couldn’t work 
steady. 



Fred G. Harvey — Member of Lone Pine Town Band. 1911 photo. 

FREDG. HARVEY — 1877-1915 

By Beveridge Ross Spear 

In the first decade of this century Fred G. Harvey, son of A. 
C. Harvey, was a local U. S. Ranger. 

Late one summer at Cottonwood Camp the creek was 



Horace Elder and Oscar Burkhardt packing from Deer Glen 
Meadow to Whitney Summit, 1910. 


diverted. This trapped large numbers of Golden trout. Under 
the supervision of Harvey, my father and others caught buck¬ 
ets of those beautiful fish, and carried them on horseback to 
two unnamed lakes north of the main Cottonwood chain. 
These lakes had no fish in them. Now they are known as Muir 
and Hidden lakes. As a kid I carried buckets of fish and agi¬ 
tated the water with a cup. I can still see them dart away when 
my bucket was poured into the lake. Years later I fished in 
those lakes with success. 

Harvey was Ranger, Postmaster, Butcher, Photographer, 
and Musician. Most of his pictures of Whitney and Lone Pine 
Canyon were taken in 1910, while we camped at Deer Glen 
Meadow above Mirror Lake. 



Eastern face of Mt. Whitney, taken by F. G. Harvey in 
1910. 
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His most spectacular shot is the sheer eastern face of Mt. 
Whitney. We followed along the foot of the saw teeth going 
north, crossing fields of deep snow pack, to obtain this pic¬ 
ture. 

A small glacier perched between two teeth, ended in a shal¬ 
low lake close by. We heard a screaming, siren-like cry as the 
whole face of the glacier split off falling into the lake. Thun- 
derings echoed and rolled among the high cliffs. It looked like 
all the water had been splashed out. We watched it race back 
into the lake from all sides. 

Farther north, an awesome, majestic cliff cut off our 
advance. Harvey jumped across a bottomless opening, then 
crept out on a narrow projecting overhang and took the pic¬ 
ture. He snapped three pictures before changing film. He was 
nervous. I trembled for him sitting on the end of that dizzy 
point with eight or nine hundred feet of cold air beneath him. 

Seventy-five years ago the Sierras were packed with deep 
snow the year around. Every large canyon had a perpetual 
stream bounding down to the valley ending in Owens River. 
The western half of the valley was a paradise of wildlife and 
unsurpassed beauty. 

Before 1900 Mr. Zaun stored ice during the winter in his 
straw-insulated ice house. In summer he supplied the town 
with ice. Zaun’s building faced the alley behind the present 
Chalfant Press. 

Later regular pack mule trips were made up Lone Pine Can¬ 
yon and bags of compressed snow were delivered in town. 
Carmen Olivas was the usual snow merchant. The Harvey, 
Fuentas and other families used snow in making ice cream for 
special events, and weekends. 

After a lingering sickness and much suffering, Fred G. Har¬ 
vey passed to a premature death in 1915. He packed much 
into the few years of his life. 



One of Harvey children, Lutra, and husband Ernest (“Ed”) 
Cross in 1903. He was co-discoverer of Bulldog, Nevada. 



Tom and Esther Tate. 1880 photo. 


THE THOMAS TATE FAMILY 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

Thomas Tate, my father, was born in Ontario, Canada in 
1847, and came west in 1867. He traveled by ship to Panama, 
crossed the Isthmus by train, then took ship to San Francisco. 
For several years he worked in Virginia City, then the oppor¬ 
tunity arose to take some subcontracts for carrying mail in 
central Nevada. He established stage routes to Battle Moun¬ 
tain, Austin, Eureka, Grantsville, lone, Belmont and much 
later to Tonopah and Manhattan. 

Out in Big Smokey Valley he met and married Esther Ann 
Chrysler, who was also from Canada. They had four children. 
One of Mother’s greatest concerns was for the education of 
her children. Having had only one year of formal education 
herself, she was determined that her family should have their 
opportunities. So it was with education in mind that we came 
to Big Pine in 1901. 

Father brought us to Sodaville from Smokey Valley in a big 
wagon with our furniture, where we boarded the narrow 
gauge train that plied between there and Keeler, in the lower 
Owens Valley. Alvord was our destination, as that was the sta¬ 
tion for Big Pine. That train trip was one of the thrills of my 
life. The track wound back and forth up one side of the White 
Mountains and down the other, into the valley. My sister and 
I ran from one side of the little coach to the other, to watch 
the engine chugging its way along. 

It was fall when we arrived and the orchards were loaded 
with luscious peaches, pears, plums, and apples, and the 
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The Tate Children: Myrtle, Elva and Perl Tate. 


arbors hung heavy with ripening grapes. The creeks were run¬ 
ning full, even so late in the year, and nearly every yard had 
an icy stream diverted from the main ditch. Some people used 
this water for domestic purposes, others had pumps beside the 
kitchen doors. 

There was a good elementary school with two teachers, and 
Mother was able to put Myrtle, who was ready for high 
school, into a class of teenagers whose parents were hiring a 
private teacher. The next year she was sent to Oakland to 
attend a regular high school. 

Father had returned to Smokey Valley to carry on the stage 
business until we could become established in Big Pine and he 
could sell his business with a profit. It was not long until 
Mother found a ranch for sale at a reasonable price. She wired 
Father for the money and he sent it. There was no house on 
the ranch, but they also bought a place in town for us to live. 
So, as soon as he could Father came to Big Pine and thereafter 
carried on his ranching business by riding back and forth on 
horseback, or with horse and buggy. 

My brother Perl went into business with Ed Stout in a livery 
stable. They not only rented out horses, but also kept animals 
over night, or for longer periods, for travelers. In 1905 he mar¬ 
ried Alice Jones. 

By 1908 there were three teachers in the elementary school, 
and that year the school board allowed the seventh and eighth 
grade teacher to include ninth grade classes. Several students 
took advantage of this, but the mothers were beginning to feel 
the great need of a full high school. That year they formed a 
Parent and Teacher organization to look into the possibility of 
acquiring one. Mother and Mrs. W. G. Dixon went to Mamie 
Clark, the Superintendent of Schools for the County about 
this and she gave them the necessary information to begin. 



Thomas and Esther Tate with their family at their Golden Wedding * 1930: Clarice Uhlmeyer, Perl Tate, Myrtle Myles, Ester Tate, 
Thomas Tate, Elva Willis. 
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Her visits to Big Pine were rare, as she lived in Bishop, so she 
deputized Mother so that during her absences the work could 
be carried on. So, with the cooperation of many people of the 
town, Mother took to her horse and buggy and went to every 
home and ranch in the district with a petition to have the 
question put to a vote. The district included Fish Springs and 
as far south as Aberdeen. Many of the ranchers held back 
because of the extra tax, but in the end she got enough signa¬ 
tures, and when the vote was counted, Big Pine would have its 
high school. Women’s signatures did not count, nor could 
they vote, as this was long before women were given the fran¬ 
chise. 

An all man board was elected and they selected a Miss 
Orell E. McCrosky as the first teacher and classes began in the 
fall of 1909. The upstairs room of the elementary school was 
used and the enrollment for that first semester was about fif¬ 
teen, with only freshmen and sophomores. The first class 
graduated in the spring of 1912, and by that time there was a 
full course of study offered for four years, with three teachers. 

Although Father had been a Commissioner in Nye County, 
Nevada, he never entered politics in California. However, he 
and Mother always attended the town meetings and once they 
drove as far south as Darwin with a span of horses and a light 
rig, to arouse interest in getting the county seat moved to Big 
Pine. 

Elva married Roy Willis in 1916, and I married Ira Uhl- 
meyer in 1920. None of the children of these unions live in the 
valley, but they love it and come back as often as possible. 
Myrtle married Jack Myles, a Nevadan, and has always lived 
in her native state. Father died in 1930 and Mother lived until 
1947. 


JAMES FARLEY DIXON 

By W. H. Wilcox, O.D. 

James Farley Dixon was born just after the turn of the cen¬ 
tury on December 4, 1902 in Big Pine, in the High Sierras. His 
father, William G. Dixon headed the Inyo Academy, the only 
school of higher learning between the Rockies and the Sierras 
until it was supplanted by the University of Nevada. William 
and the older sons did the preliminary surveys for the North 
part of the Los Angeles Aquaduct. The family helped found a 
Methodist Church and Public Library for the community. 

Jim’s love for the great outdoors came from these early 
years fishing, hunting, riding, herding cattle and guiding fish¬ 
ermen into the Sierras. 

He attended Big Pine schools and jokingly claimed that he 
had graduated head of the class, since he was the only one in 
his graduation class at Big Pine High School. 

In 1922, Owens Valley water and the Dixon family went to 
Los Angeles. Jim graduated from U.S.C. and tried his hand as 
a ReaTEstate Broker and Public Accountant. In May, 1925, 
he began his 46 year career with the City of L.A. as an Engi¬ 
neering Clerk. He held positions as Assistant Civil Engineer, 
Inspector, and finally Principal Construction Inspector Engi¬ 
neer, retiring in 1971 as Public Works Liaison to the Los 
Angeles City Council. 

His military career started before World War II, when he 
joined the Army Reserve Coast Artillery unit number 626, 
which was later sent to man the guns of Corregidor, where 
most of the unit lost their lives. But by then Captain Dixon’s 


engineering background had taken him to the Presidio of 
Monterey to help design a Reception Center, to Command 
the Headquarters Section for Harbor Defenses of San Fran- 
ciso. He then became Battery Commander on Whidby Island 
in the State of Washington where his unit guarded 200 miles 
of coastline and installed the first radar for this purpose in 
Northwestern United States. He arrived in Europe 10 days 
after D Day and served in Southern France, Northern France, 
Rhineland and Central Europe. 

He received the American Defense Medal, American Thea¬ 
ter Service Medal, European African Middle Eastern Service 
Medal with 4 bronze stars, World War II Victory Medal and 
the Army of Occupation Medal. He completed his service as a 
Lieutenant Colonel. 



Millard Smith Smith in his meat market— 1914. 


THE WASHINGTON LAFAYETTE SMITH 
FAMILY 

By Faye Prather 

Washington Lafayette, always known as ‘Bud’ was the son 
of Eliab and Dicea Smith, who crossed the plains by ox team. 
They landed in Belmont, Nevada, when that town was at the 
height of its boom. Eliab established a stage line and a team¬ 
ster business, and was later shot to death from ambush when 
he tried to track down one of his drivers who had stolen some 
of his oxen. 

Bud grew up in Nevada and married May Crowell in 
Smokey Valley. She was a cousin of Alice Robinson, mother 
of Douglas Robinson, a well-known Inyo County resident. 
They moved to Grub Gulch, near Modesto, California and 
had five sons: Millard, Will, Howard, Robert and George. In 
1902, Bud and May, with two of their sons, Howard and Rob¬ 
ert, came to the Owens Valley on horseback, from Grub 
Gulch, by way of Yosemite, to visit their relatives. After 
several weeks visiting they returned by the same route, but 
came back in a couple of years and bought a town lot. On this 
land their two sons, Millard and Howard, who were excellent 
carpenters, built them a home. This house is still owned and 
lived in by Cecil Smith, one of the grandsons. 

Bud was a cattleman and for a while ran a butcher shop in 
Big Pine. May joined the Big Pine Woman’s Improvement 
Club and took an active part in improving the town. At one 
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time there was a community project to plant a row of Cotton¬ 
woods along Crocker Avenue. The men did the work and the 
women cooked a noon meal for them. Here May was in her 
glory, as she loved to cook and was an excellent one. 

Millard married Effie Smith (no relation) and they had two 
daughters, Faye and Ardys. In 1910 he started a meat market 
and soon Howard (Dutch) Miller went in with him. The shop 
was known as “Smith and Miller.” They installed an ice-mak¬ 
ing machine, one of the first in the valley and supplied meat 
and ice to various towns, even as far south as Keeler at the 
southern terminal of the Slim Princess. Many years later Mil¬ 
lard moved to Fresno. 

Robert married Gloria Middleton and they had three chil¬ 
dren, Lutecia, Cecil, and William. Will married Elvie Marin. 
They had one son, Millard. 

When the Big Pine High School was established in 1909, 
Howard was eighteen. He had always craved more than the 
elementary school education he had received at Grub Gulch, 
so he enrolled as a freshman. At the same time he did odd jobs 
of carpentry to support himself and help support his grand¬ 
mother, Dicea, who lived with him. He stayed with it and 
graduated with the class of 1913, at the age of twenty-two. He 
married Elizabeth Partington, a widow, after his service in 
World War I. They had no children, but Elizabeth had two by 
her former marriage, Jean and Edwin Partington. 

Bud and May and two of their sons, Millard and Howard 
are buried in Big Pine. 



Lillian Hilderman — 1966. 


LILLIAN HILDERMAN 

By Florence Dyer 



Washington LaFayette (Bud) Smith Family: Standing: Will, May, 
and Millard Smith. Seated: Howard, Bud, Robert, Dicea and George 
Smith. 


I’ve read several articles about Lillian Hilderman since her 
death, but they seem to catch only one facet of her personal¬ 
ity. So, as one who knew and loved her, I would like to share 
some of the gleanings of my conversations with her. If it reads 
more like a chronicle of the life and times of the people of 
Independence in the early 1900s, please remember that this 
was Lillian’s world. 

She came to Independence as a lovely blonde Swedish girl 
to marry her beloved Ludwig Linde. Her first job was keeping 
house for the Roeper family. The Roepers were the parents of 
Nettie Fausel and Butch Roeper. They lived in a white house 
on Edwards Street south of the post office. The front yard was 
enclosed with a lovely black wrought iron fence. Mr. Roeper 
operated the butcher shop. It was located where the Cottage 
Small Dress Shop stood, next to their home. 

Mr. Roeper and Mr. Levy were friends of long standing. 
However, one day Mr. Levy complained about the amount of 
bone in the piece of meat he was purchasing. Mr. Roeper con¬ 
tinued wrapping the package, simply commenting, “When 
you buy meat, you buy bone.” That evening when Mr. Roeper 
stepped across the street for his nightly glass of beer, Mr. Levy 
filled the glass so that there was an inordinate amount of 
foam. On hearing his friend’s anticipated protest, he shrugged 
his shoulders and replied, “When you buy meat you buy bone, 
and when you buy beer you buy foam.” 

On another occasion the men of the town invited Nettie 
Fausel’s new husband. Max, who was the local barber, to a 
“Snipe Hunt” out near Fort Independence. Now you all know 
what a “Snipe Hunt” is. The “guest” is instructed to hold the 
bag open on the ground while the other men fan out in all 
directions to beat the bushes causing the “Snipes” to run into 
the bag. In reality they all made for the wagon and drove back 
to town, leaving their victim literally “holding the bag.” It was 
sort of an initiation ceremony and a pretty good barometer of 
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the newcomer’s personality. But apparently Max wasn’t such 
a City Boy after all or else he had been snipe hunting before 
because he beat them back to the wagon and the hometown 
boys ended up walking back to town. 

On her day off, Lillian took long walks through the town 
and into the fields surrounding it. Usually, she had her cam¬ 
era with her. She became acquainted with all of the townspeo¬ 
ple and the farm families, many of whom became lifetime 
friends. She was also interested in the farming and the stock 
raising which differed in many ways from that of her native 
Minnesota. Once she heard some men talking about a rawhide 
corral. Finding this hard to imagine, she walked several miles 
out on the road toward Citrus to see for herself and to get a 
picture to send to her family in Minnesota. On arriving at the 
location she found a very ordinary wooden corral. Apparently 
the men had been using a driver’s term rather than referring to 
the construction of the enclosure. 

Everyday there were leftovers in the kitchen. While it was 
not enough to feed the family for another meal, it was good 
food and Lillian could not bear to throw them away. She 
solved the problem by giving it to the Indian women who 
often came in to work by the day. When the practice was 
brought to Mrs. Roeper’s attention she said that it must be 
stopped because the women would not buy meat if they were 
provided with these handouts. However, Lillian simply could 
not throw good edible food into the cans for the hogs. So, she 
wrapped it carefully and left it out where the Indian women 
could “find” it on their way out the back gate. She was careful 
to admonish them to purchase a little meat every week, as the 
leftovers were merely intended to supplement their diet. 

She was especially proud of her homebaked bread. After 
baking a batch for her bridegroom for the first time, she anx¬ 
iously waited for his comment. “Do you call this bread?” he 
asked. Considering this to be a criticism the young bride was 
instantly reduced to tears. Gathering her in his arms, Ludwig 
said, “I only meant that it is more like Angel Food.” 

She was an expert seamstress and helped many of the ladies 
fashion dresses for special occasions. When Mrs. Harvey Van 
Norman asked if she would help her select a new hat for 
Easter she was delighted. She hadn’t seen a Millinery Shop, 
but supposed there must be a milliner in town she hadn’t 
heard of. She dressed for an afternoon of shopping and joined 
Mrs. Van Norman at her home. The Van Normans lived in 
the house recently occupied by the late Pearl Lewis on Wash¬ 
ington Street. She was surprised when tea was served and the 
two ladies spent the afternoon making the selection from mail 
order catalogues. 

Lillian and Ludwig homesteaded where the old dead Cot¬ 
tonwood tree still stands beside Symmes Creek on the high¬ 
way, south of town. She was active in community life and I 
believe her husband operated one of the early garages. 

One of the social events she described was a bridal shower 
for Ellen Lawrence, who was to become Mrs. Barney Mit¬ 
chell. It was given in the house where Archie Dean later lived, 
across from O. K. Kelley’s station. The women not only 
brought food, but also chairs and beds so that those coming 
from quite a distance could spend the night. They had set up 
some of the beds in the yard, but a sudden rain forced them to 
crowd everything into the house. I’m sure that the unexpected 
storm in no way dampened the spirits of the party goers. Lil¬ 
lian had a talent for bringing people out of their shells and 
encouraging them to participate. The party went on most of 



Lillian Hilderman with Helen Gunn. Picture was taken in 1954 in 
Keeler at the time of the last trip of the Slim Princess. 


the night and must have resembled a teenage slumber party. 
After breakfast the next morning the overnight guests had 
their wagons hitched up and started for home. 

One of the most interesting periods of her life was when she 
worked as a nurse for Dr. Wooden. Dr. Wooden and his wife, 
who was also a physician, came to Independence and set up 
practice. For reasons known only to the Drs. Wooden (and 
perhaps a few of the readers of this account) the lady doctor 
left with their stableman and never returned. 

Dr. Wooden lived in a frame house behind a large Mul¬ 
berry tree on the site of the parking lot of Mairs Market, fac¬ 
ing Edwards Street. Dr. Wooden was one of the most colorful 
men who ever lived in Owens Valley. He was renowned for his 
intense concern for his patients and for his terrible profanity. 
In these years it was not possible to pick up the phone and call 
the doctor for every emergency. Most of the time the wife and 
mother had the necessary knowledge to handle simple emer¬ 
gencies. For more serious illnesses there was usually a woman 
in the community who was skilled in nursing. She could apply 
cooling baths to reduce fevers, apply the necessary poultices. 
An onion poultice for pneumonia was one frequently used. 
Or, she could administer certain home remedies which had 
been passed on from mother to daughter or learned from the 
local physician. When the doctor was called he was usually 
badly needed. In the early days he drove his own buggy and 
slept part of the time while his horse continued down the sin- 
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gle rut through the desert. When he finally purchased a horse¬ 
less carriage, he hired Butch Roeper to drive for him. After 
driving all day and most of the night to reach a patient in Dar¬ 
win, he would turn the air of the sickroom blue with his pro¬ 
fanities, demanding to know why they had waited so long to 
call him or why certain well-known accepted procedures had 
not been employed. 

According to hearsay, he would reach into his pocket and 
bring out a handful of assorted pills, carefully selecting those 
he wanted administered to his patient. But then, that was 
before he met Lillian. She started out by accepting some spe¬ 
cial duty nursing in the homes of some of his patients who 
needed nursing care. My own grandmother was one of these 
patients. Dr. Wooden had told her it would be for only a few 
days as she was near the end. With Lillian’s tender, loving 
care she responded and lived quite comfortably for several 
weeks. Later Lillian became his office fturse. On her first day 
in his office she was horrified by the condition of his medical 
bag and his surgical instruments. She spent weeks straighten¬ 
ing everything out. She polished and sterilized his instru¬ 
ments. However, I am sure even Lillian never cleaned up his 
language. Perhaps she didn’t even try, realizing that what 
came out of his mouth was not nearly as important as what 
came out of his heart. 

When I was a child I heard many tales about the illustrious 
doctor and always pictured him as the lean gaunt doctor urg¬ 
ing his horse-drawn buggy on through the night with the stork 
flying ahead of him in the picture entitled “A Hurried Call”. 
However, one day Lillian showed me a snapshot and I discov¬ 
ered that he looked exactly like Santa Claus. 

During the flu epidemic he was on the go constantly. They 
say he carried a supply of onions and ate them like apples to 
ward off the bug. The only patients he lost during this time 
were those who had waited too long to call him or who did not 
follow his orders. 

The period of her life after Ludwig was killed and she was 
appointed postmaster of Keeler has been adequately covered. 
So 1 will end my reminiscing here. It is too bad that she didn’t 
keep a journal because she was part of our history. 

Lillian was a wonderful friend. When she came to share 
your sorrows her tears were so genuine that you couldn’t help 
feeling that she had taken away a part of your sorrow to bear 
herself. She had many deep sorrows in her own life, but she 
did not dwell on them. 

When 1 was in my late teens I found that my wonderful 
father was dying of cancer. It was impossible for me to accept. 
Lillian took me in her arms and told me that we weren’t meant 
to see the whole picture. We had to learn to live by faith. She 
said that we could be sure that a beautiful tapestry was being 
woven for us by our Lord, even though from our vantage 
point we might see only the knots and loose ends of the 
thread, with an occasional glimpse of brilliant color. I am sure 
that by now Lillian has been privileged to see the beauty of 
the right side of that tapestry. 

MY CHILDHOOD IN BISHOP 

By Asenath Shaw Bailey 

The big event was drawing near when my parents, Harry 
and Florence Shaw, were to add their second child to the fam¬ 
ily, either a brother or a sister for Clara. If I was a girl, my 


grandfather, Frank Shaw, was given the privilege of naming 
me, “Asenath,” after his favorite aunt in Boston, Mass., where 
he was born and lived as a youth. 

Preparing for the blessed event, as was also done for the 
birth of Jean, my younger sister, and my brother, Frank, 
meant moving the brass bed down to the parlor from the 
upstairs bedroom. The wicker rocking chair; the black, tufted, 
scratchy horsehair couch; and the Chickering Grand piano, 
which had been brought to Bishop across the Mojave Desert 
from Los Angeles by a team of horses, were all moved to one 
corner of the parlor. This disarranged the parlor, but made 
room for the bed. Agnes Ford, who helped with the delivery 
of so many babies born in Owens Valley, was standing by on 
the waiting list. The need came for father to hitch up the horse 
and buggy to bring Agnes to the ranch and also to summon 
Dr. Helen M. McKnight (Doyle), Nell as her friends called 
her, a graduate of San Francisco Medical School in 1898. 

I had an occasion to have her verify my birth, April 27, 
1906, and it was with pride that her name is on my birth certif¬ 
icate, as she was truly a brave female doctor. It took courage 
to harness and unharness her own horse that pulled her two¬ 
wheeled buggy. Climbing up on her mode of transportation 
with medicine kit in hand and taking, in cold weather, a buggy 
lap robe that would have either a fancy rose pattern or a tiger 
with glassy eyes, she would apply the long buggy whip and 
travel over rough country roads to a ranch or Indian village. 
Often she needed to open a barbed wire gate, drive her rig to 
the other side of the fence, then close the gate. This was a 
challenge in itself, getting the post at the end of the gate 
securely embedded in the loop of wire near the ground. Then 
with force and pulling, to stretch the gate so that another wire 
loop could be hooked over the top of the post. It might be 
timely to mention here that Dr. Doyle published her autobiog¬ 
raphy, “A Child Went Forth”, in 1934, the book winning the 
silver award of the year. It is very interesting to read about her 
early girlhood in the valley with her close friends, Grace Gif¬ 
ford (Leece) and Frances Shaw, my own aunt “Frankie”. She 
tells of visiting my Grandfather’s home, the old Frank Shaw 
ranch on the Owens River between Bishop and Laws. She 
enjoyed the rooms with rag rugs, down cozy comforters, see¬ 
ing the many Indians help with the many chores, preparing 
the food, etc. 

Being born the last of April in 1906, I was often asked if I 
had been “A San Francisco Earthquake Baby.” On April 18, 
1906 at 5:30 A.M. a great earthquake and resulting fire 
destroyed many of San Francisco’s old landmarks, homes and 
water system. My Grandmother, Clara Medora Hart Shaw, 
(Mrs. Frank Shaw) was most concerned about her relatives, 
the Mortons, living in the stricken area. A full teakettle of 
water on the stove supplied them and their neighbors with the 
only available drinking water. Since then it has been a tradi¬ 
tion in the Shaw families to always have, in case of an emer¬ 
gency, a kettle of drinking water available. This precaution 
gave my sister, Clara, and me a special responsibility, keeping 
the water bucket and teakettle filled. I might add, also, the 
water tank attached to or part of, our woodburning stove. In 
winter, or when necessary, the warm water was dipped into a 
nice round tub into which you climb for your Saturday night 
scrubbing. Our water supply, as well as other areas on the 
ranch, was drawn from a well sunk in the ground, by means of 
a pump. I remember priming the pump or wetting the valve to 
keep it sealed tightly. After some exertion of pumping the 
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handle up and down, the water was lifted and would flow into 
a large bucket placed beneath the spout. A dipper with a long 
handle usually rested in the bucket. In freezing cold weather 
“thawing” the pump was usually necessary. This meant build¬ 
ing a wood fire from wood that had been carried in from the 
woodpile. After waiting for some time and getting a good hot 
fire started, the warm water was available. 

There were many, many things to keep us busy in our pre¬ 
school and school days. Someone had to go to the cookhouse 
daily and bring to our home a big pitcher of milk. Eggs 
needed to be gathered, the chickens fed, and crops picked in 
season, as the fruit and berries made jams and jellies. This was 
done with caution, on the lookout for bees or yellow-jackets. 
Life was fun, too. For toys, father would build us stilts. We 
would find a barrel hoop to roll along the ground and push 
with a stick. Strings tied to the sides of tin cans were a real 
good way to keep from walking in the mud. We played with 
Jacks, Checkers and Tiddlywinks. A lengthy swing on a pole 
between two poplar trees would allow us to go so high that we 
felt as though we were touching the sky. We could always ride 
our horse, but this didn’t seem to be as much fun, as we had to 
ride to school rain or shine. In our orchard we had a pet pig. 
He seemed to enjoy giving us a ride on his back. Of course, we 
also had two beautiful dolls that our mother had had shipped 
from Marshall Fields in Chicago. My sister, Clara, and I still 
have those beautiful large dolls. 

As a little girl I would sit on the steps of our two-story 
home, surrounded with tall poplar trees and look across the 
green fields of clover and wonder what was beyond the big 
range of mountains on each side of the valley. When I was six 
and my sister, Clara, was nine years old, our mother took us to 
Eastern Canada to visit her relatives, so we got a glimpse of 
the outside world. But the most exciting trip was riding tjie 
Carson-Colorado Railroad pulled by the “Slim Princess”, as 
far as Truckee. We had often seen the train pulling in at Laws, 
with smoke pouring out of the huge smokestack and steam 
hissing at its big wheels. We were “all aboard”, riding on the 
plush red velvet seats in the passenger car. 

I began my first grade after returning from our trip East. I 



Clara and Asenath Shaw riding to school in Bishop. 


was placed back of the saddle occupied by Clara. If I acciden¬ 
tally kicked the horse in the ribs he would jump and I would 
have to walk some distance before finding a hitching post or 
fence so I could climb back on the horse again. 

We adjusted our going to school to the season of the year. 
Now and then, in the springtime, we and our neighborhood 
classmates would enjoy walking to school, even though it 
meant covering a distance of five miles. Wintertime meant 
attaching a sled to our horse to glide over the snow, but I 
remember the warm black leggings and all the loops that had 
to be laced up. Our mittens were attached to a string that ran 
through the coat sleeves so they couldn’t become lost and 
were available when needed. 

May Day was something special. Our teacher had us make 
a pretty May Basket which we would take to a meadow back 
of the high school. After the baskets were filled with fresh fra¬ 
grant violets we would be served a big cake made by Della 
and Danny Newlin’s mother. She would fill the cake with all 
kinds of prizes. We would get a piece with the prize. Usually 
May Queen and King were chosen to rule over May Day. 
What care and patience on the part of the teacher, to have us 
wind the maypole. The beautiful colored streamers had to go 
over, under, over, under until the pole was covered, and then 
to unwind it. One mistake and the whole performance was 
ruined and tangled. 

My first and second grade classes were held in the old 
Academy building. My father had also attended the Acad¬ 
emy, in the 1880’s. In my possession is his McGuffey’s Fifth 
Electric Reader, 1879. The book bears the stamp of the Quar¬ 
termaster Department of the United States Army. Apparently 
the Army supplied the schoolbooks. Mrs. Dorrance, our first 
grade teacher, lived in a big, beautiful two-story house on East 
Line Street. Maybe many of you.remember the two-story lath 
house. In the front yard it was shaded and covered with vines. 
Mrs. Dorrance would invite us to have cookies and lemonade 
there. We felt so high up on the second story. 

The pot-bellied stove in my Academy class room was soon 
to be left behind. One could never forget the glowing hot stove 
in the wintertime, that was perpetually stoked with wood by 
the teacher, in an attempt to keep the classroom warm. If you 
were the largest child, as I was, you sat in back and remained 
cold and if you were the smallest you sat in front, with warm 
pink cheeks. The new West Line School was completed by the 
time I entered my third grade. The old Academy Schoolbell 
was moved to the new school. The same bell has now been 
moved to the Laws Museum and hangs in the newly-erected 
bell stand to recall the “School Days” of long ago. During the 
Bicentennial celebration at Laws this July, 1976, it joined the 
other historic bells now hanging in the bell stand by ringing, 
as other bells did, across the land of our great nation. 

Fortunately, I have a picture of our class group when we 
put on a play in Holland’s Opera House. Mr. Clay Hampton 
was our teacher in the fourth grade. We girls all had turns run¬ 
ning his hand-turned toy sewing machine. 

The years 1917 and 1918 found our nation involved in the 
World War. We girls would sit on the steps of our new school 
house and knit squares, which the patriotic women of our 
Bishop community would sew together for blankets to keep 
our soldiers warm “Over There”. Our school songs were patri¬ 
otic in theme, “Tenting Tonight”, “The Battle Hymn of the 
Republic”, “Columbia the Gem of the Ocean”, etc. On our 
own we would sing, as we knitted, “There’s a Long Long 
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1915 — New West Line Street School play which was presented in Holland’s Opera House. Left to Right: Marvin Bell, Beulah Smith, Adele Lutz, 
Pauline Kenzel, (Unknown), Frances Wenham, Elsie Craig, (Unknown), Aseneth Bailey, (Unknown), Della Newlin, Hazel Eldred, Dorothy 
Eldred, Johnny Hutchinson, and Bernice Sherwin. 


Trail”, “Over There”, “K-K-Katy”, “Don’t Sit Under the 
Apple Tree With Anyone Else But Me”, etc. 

Because of the War, aviation developed, but a plane was 
something we would hear about but never see. The day came 
when school closed, we assembled in the nearby field north¬ 
east of town. A reception of “welcome” was being planned for 
the first plane to land in the Owens Valley. Some women resi¬ 
dents had made and decorated a huge cake which had written 
in the icing “Welcome Christopherson”. He landed and 
emerged from the open cockpit of his plane. His leather hel¬ 
met with large ear flaps, large rimmed goggles, bulky leather 
jacket, and leather leggins awed us, as a man from outerspace 
would. After the reception he boarded his plane, his propeller 
was turned, starting the motor. After the engine warmed he 
accelerated the motor and the fragile little wings vibrated vio¬ 
lently. With the wave of his hand he took off to fly over Mt. 
Whitney. We watched him until he was just a speck in the sky, 
then returned to school. 

My grade school days in Bishop ended with the seventh 
grade, having learned my multiplication tables with Miss 
Truscott for a teacher. My eighth grade was spent in San 
Francisco, where we moved after the Frank Shaw Land and 
Cattle Company was sold. Bishop “School Days” were a thing 
of the past. Eventually, the ranch was leveled and the land 
became the present day airport. Many of my family members 
viewed the fireworks at the airport as part of the Bicentennial 
celebration this July 4, 1976. It was hard to realize that this 
area once was the large green sprawling ranch that their par¬ 
ents would tell about. 


We all enjoyed many activities and events besides going to 
school. If the crust of the snow was frozen solid enough and 
there was a big full moon, our neighbors, the Bill McCroskys, 
the Dehys, the Parkers and others would meet at the Plumley 
ranch on the Owens River, Alden and Sanford’s home. We 
would enjoy the warmth of the huge stone fireplace filled with 
burning logs. The older people would play cards while we 
younger ones would play games. After many good things to 
eat we would walk home, enjoying the beautiful winter won¬ 
derland with the sparkling snow and the twinkling stars in the 
sky. 

With summer days came warm weather. You drank cool 
lemonade or ate homemade ice cream from your own freezer. 
You would be glad to help turn the crank if you were given the 
opportunity to lick the paddle, as it was removed from the ice 
cream. The ice had to be brought to the ranch from Leicham’s 
Ice Plant in Bishop. There you could enjoy one cool fleeting 
moment when Mr. Leicham would let you stand in the freez¬ 
ing cold room where the ice was made and stored. 

If you could persuade your mother to drive to Keough’s 
Swimming Pool you could have fun, some food and refreshing 
drinks. After dark, the lanterns were lit around the dance floor 
and you could watch the dancing and dream of the days when 
you would be old enough to dance, fourteen or sixteen, a long 
time to wait. 

Mr. Holland’s Opera House offered movies and dancing. 
Community programs were also held there. By horse and 
buggy and with an adult, Clara and I would be allowed to go 
to the movies. Although it would be dark returning home, our 
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Bishop Union High School Basketball Team — 1919: Left to Right: 
Russel Barris, Joe Blazek, Lloyd Alcorn, Ransom Swallow, Gillette 
Bailey and Harvey LeBarge. 


horse always knew his way to the barn. One had to know how 
to read the lines below the silent screen. One could hear the 
buzz of reading the lines to those who were too young or could 
not read. “The Perils of Pauline” left you in suspense and you 
just had to return the next time the movie was shown to learn 
how she escaped or was rescued from some dangerous situa¬ 
tion. A balcony hung over the main floor. This was occupied 
by Indians. The men always wore a bright bandana tied 
around the neck and the women, “mahalas”, wore a bright 
full calico skirt. Their faces were usually without any expres¬ 
sion as they watched the film. The cowboys who chose to 
come to town on Saturday nights rallied in the balcony. From 
there they would give their shouts of approval or disapproval 
of scenes of the picture. After the movie the hard, long 
benches were pushed to the sides and dancing took place. 

By the year 1912, my father, Harry Shaw, became adven¬ 
turesome, with a few others, and purchased a big Buick. We 
abandoned the surrey with the fringe on top and only used it 
to go where the car couldn’t make it, such as a sand hill, etc. 
My classmate’s father, Mr. Sherwin, had completed the con¬ 
struction of the old Sherwin Grade, and the opening was cele¬ 
brated with a caravan of cars chugging to the meadow above, 
where all enjoyed a picnic lunch. That was a sight to behold. 
The cars were boiling. The brakes would not hold and most 
drivers had big rocks to place behind or in front of the wheels. 
Many cars had to be pushed by helpful neighbors. 

Thus was another milestone in my growing up in Bishop. 
My tonsils had to be removed by a doctor, on the ranch. The 
following day my operation began to hemorrhage. My mother 
felt that she should rush me to the doctor’s office in town. She 
got one of our ranch hands to start his Ford and we took off 
for town. She had to have someone in town stop the car. After 
the visit and an ice cream soda at Wenham’s Drug Store, she 
got the car started with the aid of some men. At the ranch she 
stopped the car by gently running it in the hay stack. I’ll never 


forget my first ride in one of the first Fords. 

The Fourth of July meant going to the fairgrounds, north of 
Bishop. The grandstand was gaily decorated with red, white 
and blue banners, and the American flag flew with its 48 stars. 
We sat in the grandstand, watching the horse races, the trot¬ 
ters, then a race with men driving the large supply wagons. 
The cowboys and girls put on a spectacular rodeo with roping 
and riding exhibitions. The Indians always attended the 
Fourth of July celebration. Many of their men were excellent 
buckaroos. The boys and girls enjoyed entering the footraces 
and usually won. My sister, Clara, and I had Helen and Mar¬ 
jory Chatovich for playmates, as their mother and father, 
Minnie and Henry lived on a section of our ranch, near Laws. 
They would tell us of the fun of running in the races. We also 
learned of the many interesting ways of the Indians. How we 
would enjoy the sacks of pinenuts that they would gather and 
trade for staple foods from the ranch. That was many years 
ago and I was much too young to understand the meaning of 
it all, but I knew and remembered that the Fourth of July was 
a very special day. 

I married Gillette H. Bailey in 1929. He graduated from 
Bishop Union High School in 1919. We have two sons, Roger 
and Douglas. 



The Chatovitch Family: Henry, Minnie, Helen and Marjory. They 
lived on a section of the Shaw Ranch and the girls were my sister 
Clara’s and my playmates. 
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THE HENRY BANTA FAMILY 

By Elsie Banta Campbell 

One day, in the fall of 1906, three wagons slowly pulled up 
Rock Creek Canyon to the top of Sherwin grade and the Abe 
and Henry Banta families looked down into Owens Valley. It 
was a welcome sight after six weeks of desert crossing from 
Idaho. 

Being tired of sleeping under the wagon tongue, cooking 
over a campfire and drying the baby’s clothes on the bushes, 
when they reached Bishop, Mary, Henry’s wife said, “I’m not 
going any farther.” So, the family, father Henry, mother Mary 
and children Francis, Emily and Elsie settled in the Sunland 
District, south of town. Thus it was, the family brought me to 
Bishop. 

Henry worked as a carpenter. Francis and Emily trudged to 
Warm Springs School, where Miss Clark was their teacher 
until a school was built in the Sunland District. Mother cared 
for us all and I enjoyed a happy childhood. 

In 1909 we moved to Southern California. In those days it 
was a long two-day trip. We made it by mule drawn stage, 
narrow gauge train, car and then the broad gauge train. I have 
some vivid recollections of that trip. We returned to the valley 
in 1914. 

For a few months we lived west of town and I attended 
school in Bishop. Mr. Hampton was* my teacher. One of my 
joys that spring was picking wild violets that grew in the 
meadows, along with clumps of wild blue iris. 

Then we moved to a desert claim in the foothills, across the 



Francis Banta and Mary Dixon at time of their wedding in Bishop. 


canal and west of Rossi Hill. Here, in a one room cabin with 
connected tents to sleep in, we lived for most of that year. All 
of our water was carried from a spring which was around the 
curve of the hill. Transportation was by foot. The rabbits ate 
most of the garden. But it was home and I was happy. I 
attended school in Sunland and now the one room school was 
divided into two rooms. Three teachers that come to mind 
from those days are Mrs. Owen Larson, Miss Mae Jenkins 
and Miss Myrtle Roe. 

Father then rented the Alcorn ranch and later the Abe 
Banta place, where he and Francis farmed. I drove two ponies 
and a spring wagon to Bishop to sell vegetables to housewives 
there. Later my cousin, Bill Peel, and I drove to Laws where 
section hands were eager for watermelons. I walked the three 
miles to Bishop High School. Coming home seemed a long 
pull, for it was uphill. 

In 1920 we moved to Bishop where we rented a house next 
to the Presbyterian Church, while father built a new home for 
us on Tricky Lane, west of town. During this year, Emily, who 
had been working for Bob Schock in the Bishop Bakery, mar¬ 
ried George Turner and moved to West Bishop. 

After we moved to our new home, mother raised and sold 
enough strawberries to buy a Model T Ford, which took her 
many miles and gave her much pleasure. 

In 1923, Francis married Mary Dixon and they built a 
home west of town. He was engaged in construction work; 
much of it for the Southern Sierra Power company. 

I graduated from high school with the first class to graduate 
from the new building. After work at the Bishop Bakery for a 
year, I left Bishop to go to college in San Jose and became a 
teacher. So, after 1923, Bishop was no longer my home, but I 
visited there often. 

When homes were being sold to the City of Los Angeles, 
father sold his, too, and left the valley, but returned time and 
time again as long as he lived. 

Now, being the only surviving member of this family I viv¬ 
idly recall happy times in the Bishop area. When someone 
says, “Where was your home?”, even after fifty years and 
several homes later, I answer “Bishop”. Who could forget sun¬ 
rise over the White Mountains and sunset over the Sierras. 

CHARLIE AND STELLA 

By Celestia Brown Gilliam 

In the year 1908 a young Georgian named Charlie Brown 
got off the train at Tehachapi, below Bakersfield. As they say 
“his ticket had run out”. It was a blistering summer day and 
he was hungry and thirsty. Walking down the ravine, he found 
a hobo who greeted him and offered him some “mulligan 
stew”. Charlie asked the fellow if he had a drink of water. 
Without hesitating, his new found friend dipped a tomato can 
into a nearby stagnant pond and strained it through his shirt- 
tail. Charlie ignored the wiggling pollywogs stranded in the 
cloth and gratefully drank the drippings! 

As they ate their stew, the old man told him of a copper 
strike in Greenwater, near Death Valley, where a young fellow 
could find work. This sounded good to Charlie as he had been 
living in San Francisco and had hated this city life and the 
confusion resulting from the earthquake. 

Once again Charlie hitched a ride on the Santa Fe to Lud¬ 
low, California where he caught the Tonopah and Tidewater 
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R.R. North to Zabriskie and then rode with “Wild Bill” Brong 
to the booming town of Greenwater. 

He soon obtained a job operating the hoist at the mine for 
the Greenwater Copper Company and settled into his tent 
and life in this isolated mining town. 

His leadership was recognized early when he was 
approached by the townspeople to become Sheriff of this 
camp which was devoid of any law. He accepted reluctantly 
and later recalled one incident of humiliation. A drunken 
miner was flashing a gun around and generally making him¬ 
self obnoxious. Charlie disarmed him and took him into cus¬ 
tody. Having no jail to hold him in until the sheriff from Inde¬ 
pendence could pick him up, he simply took him into his own 
tent and hid his pants and shoes. He realized no one could get 
far in that terrain without their shoes. Charlie awoke early in 
the morning to discover that he had not only lost his prisoner, 
but his own only pair of shoes! 

The saloon-keeper at Greenwater was a hardy desert pio¬ 
neer by the name of R. J. “Dad” Fairbanks. He not only ran 
the saloon, but he and his sons furnished all the water for the 
town by bringing it by team from Ash Meadows, Nevada. 

It was quickly observed by Charlie that Dad Fairbanks also 



Charlie Brown (left) and R. J. “Dad” Fairbanks in Shoshone with 
Studebaker Six used in touring Death Valley (1927). 

had a beautiful young daughter by the name of Stella. A 
romance soon developed in spite of the fact that her parents 
wanted her to return to Utah and marry a nice Mormon boy. 

In the meantime, the Greenwater Copper Company had 
turned out to be a stock promotion only and people who had 
rushed there with dreams began exiting just as fast. Among 
them was Diamond Tooth Lil. The boom at Greenwater had 
lasted a scant three years (1906-1909). 

The Pacific Coast Borax Company had purchased the 
remaining usable equipment and buildings. They approache^ 
“Dad” Fairbanks with the idea that he use his teams to move 
their property from Greenwater to the Lila C. Mine above 
Death Valley Jet. They also told him that he could have the 
remaining buildings and lumber if he would go to Shoshone 
and set up an eating establishment to accommodate passen¬ 
gers on the Tonopah & Tidewater R.R. 


Charlie helped Dad Fairbanks and his sons make this move 
with the big teams and wagons in April of 1910. He needed 
the work, to be sure, but the great attraction was the opportu¬ 
nity for he and Stella to be together. Stella was later to recall 
how romantic this was to walk beside the wagons with this 
tall, handsome Georgian. 

The Fairbanks family settled in Shoshone and opened a 
boarding house and also a small store. Charlie went to work at 
the Noonday Mine, ten miles below Shoshone, but continued 
to court Stella via a Tonopah & Tidewater hand-car which he 
would borrow from the “trackwalker” after hours. Their 
romance was culminated in marriage in October, 1910 when 
they boarded the Tonopah & Tidewater train and traveled to 
Goldfield, Nevada for the ceremony. 

For the first several years of their marriage they lived at the 
Lila C. Borax Mine and at Dale, California and finally in 
Tonopah, Nevada. Though living was rough at the various 
mines and Stella kept house not only in tents but in one shack 
made of tomato cans filled with dirt, they were a happy couple 
and blessed with four children. 



Charlie Brown at gas pump in front of original store in Shoshone 
(1933). 

In 1920 “Dad” Fairbanks asked Charlie to become his part¬ 
ner in business at Shoshone and the Brown family conse¬ 
quently moved there. Their services included not only a res¬ 
taurant and store, but also a service station and rooms to rent. 
Tourists could take advantage of their Death Valley Tour 
conducted by Charlie in his Studebaker Six. They stayed in 
business together until 1927 when “Dad” Fairbanks moved to 
Baker and opened one of the first service stations there. 

Through the years Charlie and Stella ran their business 
together in Shoshone and raised their children there. From the 
beginning, he was aware of the needs in the area. He estab¬ 
lished the first school which not only accomodated his own 
children, but also the Indian children living in the area. 

In 1924 he ran for the Inyo County Board of Supervisors. 
He remained on that board for fourteen years, traveling many 
miles to Independence to attend the monthly meetings. 
Because of the road conditions at that time he would often 
have to take a rather roundabout trip. He would board the 
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Tonopah & Tidewater train at Shoshone, transfer to the 
Union Pacific at Crucero and on to Los Angeles where he 
would take the Aqueduct R.R. to Owens Valley. These experi¬ 
ences made him increasingly aware of the need for improve¬ 
ment of highways in the large First District he represented. 

In 1938 he ran for State Senator representing Inyo, Mono 
and Alpine Counties and he retained this position until 1963. 
During these years he and Stella spent their time between 
Shoshone and Sacramento. 

His major interests as a legislator were those affecting the 
area he represented such as Fish and Game and Mining Laws. 
He also worked for retaining the Fair at Bishop and the Audi¬ 
torium on the grounds is named in his honor. He was instru- 



Senator and Stella Brown at the Governor’s Ball in Sacramento 
(1939). 


mental in obtaining funds for the construction and mainte¬ 
nance of the Death Valley Museum at Furnace Creek. 

Charlie came a long way from the young man whose ticket 
' “ran out” at Tehachapi. He spent his later years at the State 
Capitol in Sacramento, but his heart was always on the desert. 
He passed away in 1963 and Stella in 1970 and they are rest¬ 
ing side by side in their beloved Shoshone — this is as it 
should be. 


1887 — The McAfee loom is proving quite a success in 
weaving carpets of good quality. 


THE DeVORES 

By Kathleen Hale Wilson 

John J. and Amy B. DeVore were married in Salt Lake City 
and lived in San Francisco and Sonora before moving to the 
Owens Valley. 

John, originally from Illinois, had traveled throughout the 
West as a young man. Amy Betris Prince, a native of Man¬ 
chester, England, had been sent to Utah at the age of 11, to 
live with relatives following the death of her mother. 

The couple moved to Bishop in 1910 and settled on what 
was called the Forbes Ranch. With them were their six surviv¬ 
ing children: Grace, Frank, John, Clifford, Walter and 
Lucille. A seventh child died in infancy while they lived in 
Sonora. Two more children, Laurence and Helen, were born 
in Bishop. 

While in Bishop, John worked as a produce distributor. 

In 1913, the DeVores homesteaded property east of Diaz 
Lake in Lone Pine. John and the two older sons, Frank and 
John, lived on the homestead and built a house there. Amy 
and the younger children remained in Bishop until the house 
was completed in 1915. 

After moving to Lone Pine, Amy was instrumental in 
organizing a one-room school for her children and other set¬ 
tlers’ children in the area. 

In 1919, the couple purchased the Diaz Ranch in back of 
Diaz Lake, where they raised and sold truck crops to the 
Keeler mines. John also distributed and sold apples from the 
Manzanar orchards. 

Lucille DeVore, along with Mae Quinn, was drowned in 
Diaz Lake, in 1922, at the age of 13. 

By 1923, water was scarce and farming impossible. The 
family moved to Lone Pine, where Amy continued her interest 
in education. She served on the school board and was 
involved in establishing a separate high school for Lone Pine, 
which was located at the current high school site. 

The DeVores sold their property to the City of Los Angeles 
in 1932 and purchased walnut and prune orchards in Gridley, 
Butte County, Calif. 

John DeVore died in Gridley in 1943. After his death, Amy 
sold the orchards and returned to Lone Pine, where she lived 
until her death in 1957. 

The couple’s surviving children are: John DeVore, Reno; 
Laurence DeVore, Gridley; and Helen DeVore Hale, Lone 
Pine. There are two grandchildren: John Loel DeVore, Ore¬ 
gon; and Kathleen Hale Wilson, San Diego; great-grandchil¬ 
dren: Gary, David and Miles DeVore, of Reno. 


REMINISCENCES OF OWENS VALLEY 

By John Glanville Dixon 

After my parents came here, my father’s sister, my Aunt 
Mamie, also moved West with her husband, Isaac Hogle, a 
Pharmacist. They first settled in Big Pine. Three boys and a 
girl were born to them, Benjamin, Merl, Victor and Harriet. 
Later on, their family moved to Sunland. 

These cousins were a little more daring and mischievous 
than I, but sometimes they included me in their pranks. 

One day our parents went to town, leaving us children 
alone. They had hidden our bathing suits and forbidden us to 
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go swimming during their absence. It was such a warm, sunny, 
beautiful day that the temptation was just too strong. We 
thought we couldn’t go in “raw”, because of neighbor women 
living near our head-gate. We put our resourcefulness to work 
and concocted bathing suits for ourselves out of a pile of flour 
sacks Mother was saving to make dishtowels. Cutting holes in 
the corners for our legs, we pinned the tops over our shoul¬ 
ders, proudly bearing the colored company trademark picture 
on our chests, and away we scampered to the deepest part of 
the canal, nearby. We had a glorious swim and sport on the 
banks. We had a watchful eye on the road. When at last we 
spied our team approaching in the distance we raced back to 
get dressed before our folks should arrive at the house. But, 
alas! the flour still clinging inside the cloth sacks had become 
paste when wet, and had by now dried, gluing our “bathing 
suits” tightly to our skin. What a predicament! 

When our parents arrived, there we stood, embarrassed, 
enveloped in the evidence of our guilt. Our elders, beholding 
the ludicrous sight, burst into peals of hearty laughter, saying 
it served us right, was just what we deserved, but decided that 
the chagrin we suffered and the “peeling off process” were 
punishment enough. 

Though there were many happy times in the valley, there 
were periods of sadness too. Their eldest son gave his life in 
the first World War, as did many others, (though I, myself, 
was exempted from service by chronic appendicitis, and after¬ 
effects of Scarlet Fever). There were occasional epidemics of 
Typhoid Fever, which in those days nearly always meant 
death to its victims. One such carried off Uncle Isaac, leaving 
Aunt Mamie with their four little ones to support, which she 
did by teaching. Typhoid also stole away our own beautiful, 
talented little sister, Charlotte, who was naturally musical, 
and danced and sang in a trilling voice like a bird. Later on it 
carried down to his death our beloved father. During an epi¬ 
demic of scarlet fever, my sister Mary and I nearly lost our 
lives, and were left with partial deafness and crossed eyes. The 
crossed eyes were straightened by corrective glasses by a spe¬ 
cialist in Nebraska, but the after effects lingered on. There 
was no electricity in our homes, nor telephones. During an 
epidemic, with many ill, it was difficult to get the “horse-and- 
buggy doctor” very often. This made recovery uncertain and 
often incomplete. 

After finishing the 8th grade in Independence I walked 
three miles from our Sunland ranch to Bishop High School. 
My mother earned a little extra by boarding teachers. She 
made a real home for them with our family, and they affec¬ 
tionately called her “Ma Dick”. During this period our lives 
and thinking were much influenced by, two great educators 
who came to our valley. One was Miss Boring, a teacher 
boarder, the other the great Tully Knoles. 

How Ora Boring (a bright graduate of Stanford University, 
so brilliant that she was nicknamed Aurora from Aurora 
Borealis) happened to come to our valley, might be interest¬ 
ing. Miss Boring had found the subject of fish somewhat “bor¬ 
ing”, so went to teach in Yosemite Valley. There she met, 
admired and worked with John Muir, saying she would rather 
count tree rings for John Muir than count fish scales. She 
loved nature and the mountains, but finally she asked Muir 
where she could go to better her health, as she was suffering 
from dampness and altitude of this vigorous life. “Right 
across these mountains is a beautiful place called Owens Val¬ 
ley,” Muir said, “where it is drier and you would still have the 


glorious Sierras to look at and make trips into,” so that is why 
she came to us in Sunland, a little out from town and above 
the bottomland, where the air was dry and healthful. She was 
an excellent teacher with a great store of knowledge on many 
subjects. With her large collection of fine records, operas, 
Caruso and various other great musicians, she introduced us 
to good music and cultivated in us a lasting love for it. She 
encouraged me in my study and collection of rocks and min¬ 
erals, also botany and flower collecting. I built a large cabinet 
for my sizable herbarium, finding the wide, shallow honey 
boxes left over from our bee culture, exactly right for its 48 
drawers. The collection won a prize. Ora Boring’s influence 
was greatly felt in our neighborhood. Tully Knoles, when 
invited over to dinner where he met her, said how lucky we 
were to have her living right there in our own home. 



Mary and John Dixon 


1 also loved poetry, especially Tennyson and Shakespeare. 
My love of this was nurtured by our excellent Bishop High 
English teacher, a native daughter, Kate Bigelow. In fact, 
under her tutelage I wrote a number of poems myself — for 
instance a new “Idyll of the King” entitled “The Seventh 
Tournament”, in the style of Tennyson. I was accused of 
copying from his “Idylls”, but when challenged my classmates 
and teachers could find no place where I had copied either 
story or lines. I owe much to this member of one of the pio¬ 
neer families. 

Tully Knowles was a professor at U.S.C. who lost his health 
and as he said, “While regaining his health he served as both 
Principal of Bishop High School and Pastor of the Methodist 
Church.” We felt indeed honored and fortunate to have such 
a man give of his talents there. He was the hero of my youth 
(as well as many others). His words of wisdom made a deep 
impression upon our developing minds. He was too great a 
man for us to keep forever, so his health regained, he moved 
on to Stockton. 

What happened to the various members of our family? My 
sister Mary went to college in Whittier, California, then to 
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Normal School in San Jose, after which she returned to teach 
in West Bishop school. Mary later married, in 1923, Francis 
Banta, a builder of dams and cabins for Southern Sierra 
Power Co. Later on he and his family lived in Inyokern. There 
Mary Banta died of pneumonia following influenza, leaving 
their two teenage children, Jean and Roger, motherless. Jean 
Banta Balestrini lives in New Mexico. Roger Banta is a school 
principal in San Jose. 

After my father’s tragic death, my mother moved into a 
large house in downtown Bishop in order to room and board 
more teachers. When, after several years “Ma Dick” could no 
longer keep boarders, she spent the rest of her life with her 
brother, Ben Glanville and his wife, Maude, in Orange, Cali¬ 
fornia. Mother was a fine woman. She had held on to her 
property in Owens Valley, loath to give it up, until taxes 
became too heavy for her to bear. One of the Valley’s “broken 
hearts”, in desperation, made a trade for land and lost the 
family fortune long before Los Angeles got around to making 
its “too little and too late” gestures of reparation. 

As for myself, after I graduated from high school I went to 
work for a plant on Bishop Creek for Southern Sierra Power 
Co. for several years. When my father was sent, a second time, 
to Washington D.C. to try to keep Los Angeles from taking 
the water from the valley, I quit and came home to run the 
ranch in his absence. After he died my mother gave me 
father’s insurance money to go to University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. There 1 met, at a church social, a teacher who was also 
a student at U.S.C., a very nice, attractive blond in a ruffled 
pale green dress which she had made, and promptly fell in 
love with her. Esther and I were married in June, 1923 and 
lived in Los Angeles for a few years, then in Walnut Park for 
forty years. The last work I did before retiring was assembling 
oil well tools. 

Deep within me, I carry the feeling that life (meaning the 
Big City) has shorted me, and my “broken heart” from Owens 
Valley has not really healed. 

THE QUINN FAMILY 

By Chancie Quinn 

This is the story of the Quinn family. We lived on a cattle 
ranch in Montana, but Dad’s health was failing. The doctor 
told him to sell out and move to a warmer climate as he would 
not be able to stand another winter. We finally arrived in 
Long Beach, California where my grandparents lived. Dad 
got started in a meat market in Los Angeles. He was green at 
the business so it began to fail. He wanted to get out of the 
city and do something else. Mr. Pete Ruiz was a cattle buyer 
for a wholesale house. He said to Dad, “I’m going up to Lone 
Pine in a couple days to look at some cattle and, if you want, 
you can go up with me and have a look around”. So my Dad 
went to Lone Pine and got a job in a mine up near the old 
Beveridge Mine. As soon as he could find a house he sent for 
us. That was around 1910 and, as you know, there was only a 
stage line and the roads were just one rut. They had started 
the railroad to Lone Pine from Mojave and it was in as far as 
Olancha. So, Mom and us kids, my three sisters and I, arrived 
at the end of the line which was Olancha, California. 

Owens Lake at that time was a large lake, the largest lake 
we had ever seen. A. T. Hay ran the stage from Olancha to 
Lone Pine and that was another surprise as he had an automo¬ 


bile. That was the first time any of us had ridden in an auto¬ 
mobile. Mr. Hay had to keep the auto in the one-rut road or it 
would be stuck in the sand. We finally arrived in Lone Pine 
and there was no house to rent. Dad had met a a couple of 
miners, a Lew Aikens and Bob Myers, who had a little two- 
room house where they were batching. They were real good 
people and they moved out and let Mom and us kids have 
their house until we could find another one. 

In a couple days us kids had started to school. I remember 
the first boys I met, Horace Elder and his brother Chico, Cris 
Carrasco, Floyd Moore and Ducky Ruiz. They were about my 
age so we played together often. The first year we were in 
Lone Pine, the railroad was completed as far as Owenyo. 
There was a two day celebration of Indian dances, rodeos and 
cowboys racing their horses. There were no fireworks, but the 
miners set off sticks of dynamite and that really thrilled us 
kids. Now, getting back to school, at graduation time, Mrs. 
Edwards, who had one of the oldest General Stores in town, 
would give a five dollar gold piece to each kid who had not 
been tardy or absent a day during the term. I remember my 
sisters getting a gold piece, but I never did get one. I still 
remember Mrs. Edwards taking Mr. Edwards for a little 
buggy ride in the afternoons if it was nice weather. He had 
poor health and got out only for a buggy ride. 

Mrs. Edwards had an Indian family living in a little shack 
in back of the store which was also on the cattle ranch. The 
old Indian’s name was Tom Hackett. He would feed the hogs, 
milk the cow and harness the horse whenever Mrs. Edwards 
wanted to go for a buggy ride. One day old Tom Hackett got 
an infection in his toes and when Doc Wooden came down 
from Independence, Mrs. Edwards had him look at Tom’s 
feet. Doc said the only way to save his life was to cut off his 
toes, and he would come back the next day with his tools. 
Well, old Tom was superstitious and only believed in Medi¬ 
cine Men, so he got a hatchet, sharpened it, and proceeded to 
chop off his own toes. Well, if you knew Doc Wooden, you 
know what happened next. When Doc arrived and found old 
Tom, the air was blue with loud profanity and you could hear 
old Doc a half mile away. People would ask old Tom how he 
could chop off his own toes. He would say, “No easy, me 
chop, me cry a little and me chop”. Anyway old Tom lived to 
be an old man. 

There was also another Indian family who lived on the 
bank of Tuttle Creek, just south of Lone Pine about two or 
three miles. They had a little garden on a piece of land, about 
a quarter I would guess, that was on a corner of a ranch 
belonging to Dave Holland, who later sold it to A. T. Smith of 
Keeler. My mother used to buy melons and vegetables from 
them. They were known as the Glenn Tribe. They would come 
to town in a little buggy and peddle their produce. Mr. Smith 
put up a fence when he bought the ranch, and fenced them 
out. The poor old man and family had to move further up on 
the creek, among the rocks and sage brush. That ended their 
gardening. They lived there until their death and a son, 
Andrew Glenn, lived there until his death. Andrew, some 
cowboys and a miner, were in a poker game one night and got 
in a fight and Andrew got one leg shot off. 

Just about the time I was in my second year of school in 
Lone Pine, my mother passed away. Dad got a job as a team¬ 
ster hauling ore from Cerro Gordo Mine down to the depot at 
Keeler, so us kids were moved to Keeler, where we went to 
school a couple of years. Dad and a man by the name of Slim 
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Wilson were hauling the ore. Mr. Wilson owned the teams 
and wagons. They quit the Cerro Gordo Mine job, as it was 
too dangerous. Brakes would wear out and the wagons would 
roll over, pulling mules and horses off into a deep canyon. 
This was around 1912. I suppose one could still find bones 
and pieces of wagons down there. Mr. Wilson and Dad 
started hauling freight to Darwin and on the return trip would 
bring a load of ore into Keeler. At that time Keeler was a busy 
town and had a Chinatown. I would guess there were two or 
three hundred Chinese who worked at the mines and Soda 
Plants. Old Sam Key, a Chinese, had a store in Chinatown. He 
would get all these men from China and San Francisco and 
contract them out to the mines and plants and they would 
have to pay him back so much a day out of their paycheck 
and trade at his store or he would send them back to China. 

Dad had a chance to stake out a homestead near Lone Pine. 
It was located about 3 miles south of Lone Pine and part of it 
ran across the north end of Diaz Lake, and on the east it ran 
across the railroad. The railroad had a side track just south of 
our fence line called Diaz Siding. A family by the name of Joe 
Bernstine had a homestead at Diaz Siding. When someone 
wanted to go to Los Angeles, or other parts, one just flagged 
the train at Diaz Siding. The people of Diaz opened a school 
and that was where I finished grade school. Our first teacher’s 
name was Mrs. Artie Lee. Mr. Lee, I believe, was a barber in 
Lone Pine. Dad had a summer job with the Forest Service and 
at school vacation time I used to work on the trail for the For¬ 
est Service. I worked with Ollie Dearborn and Max Diaz. 
They taught me a lot. 

Getting back to school days. When I was graduated there 
was no high school in Lone Pine. In order to get money to go 
to school in Bishop I got a full-time job on the loading plat¬ 
form, where they transferred freight from one train to the 
other. At that time there were about 90 men working there. 
Harry Wilson was agent and he hired most of the men. Harry 
MacDowell was the foreman and you had to take orders from 
“Mac”, as we called him. That was where I met Harry Walker, 
who was Mr. Wilson’s stepson. He and I worked together and 
it was the hardest work he, or I, had ever done. We were just 
kids. We stacked baled hay up to the roof, loaded cement talc, 
so slippery we could hardly pick up a bag. We loaded soda ash 
from the Keeler Plants and the dust from that would burn our 
skin and eyes. The fellows who got the easiest work were 
always indebted to Percy MacDowell. He had the only store 
in Owenyo and they traded there. When the train crew came 
in, they would all gamble and shoot dice and most of them 
were broke before pay day. If you borrowed $10 from Mac 
you had to pay him back $15 and so on. Part of the crew he 
had “in his pocket”, as we called it, and they got the better 
work. All of the men did not work on the transfer platform. 
Walter Redick was car whacker. He cleaned the coaches and 
oiled the wheels. Johnny Lang cleaned the engines and kept 
up the steam until the train was ready to roll again. Two 
brothers. Butch Meyers and Zip Meyers, worked freight and 
express. Zip had the agency for the Star car at that time. He 
sold a lot of cars in Owenyo, and around Lone Pine. Pleasant 
Cline and family lived in Owenyo. Pleasant’s brother, Charlie 
Cline, ran for Sheriff and was elected. 

We used to have a dance now and then, in a hall that was a 
big box car. We put a lot of talc on the floor, which made it a 
little easier to dance, but was awful dusty. Mr. Brown ran the 
Owenyo hotel and it, too, was made of several box cars. All we 


single fellows and the train crew boarded at Brown’s Hotel. I 
believe the board at that time was $40 per month. I was hav¬ 
ing a hard time saving enough money to go to high school in 
Bishop. The next year I took the “Slim Princess”, a train, to 
Bishop and got a part-time job and a place to board and 
room. I started to work after school hours, for L. A. Hazard, 
who had the Dodge agency. Later, I moved out to the Van 
Fleet ranch in Poleta. Their son, Raymond, and I were about 
the same age. I fed and milked a herd of cows before going to 
school. I was seventeen then and most of the boys were in the 
Army. We were next to go, when the call came to send no 
more. This was around 1917 and the flu took a lot of boys. 
They had to close the schools, so I went back to Lone Pine 
and got a job at Owenyo again, while I was looking for a bet¬ 
ter job. When I wanted to go home all I had to do was get on 
the train and the conductor, Bill Lovejoy, who was a swell fel¬ 
low, would stop the train on the back end of our ranch and I 
would hop off and walk to the house. We had a couple of little 
ponds and the railroad crossed over them. The train crew used 
to bring along their shotguns and stop the train and shoot a 
couple of ducks before arriving at Owenyo. Pop Fuller was 
the engineer, but I can’t remember the fireman’s name. Any¬ 
way, Pop Fuller had his whistle on the engine tuned to a cer¬ 
tain pitch so that everyone in Lone Pine and Owenyo knew 
when Pop Fuller’s train was coming in. He would really blow 
the whistle. My good friend, Gedney Robinson, was a Postal 
Clerk on that train and Jack Wilhite, Postal Clerk on the other 
train. He later became my brother-in-law. He and my sister 
Ruth took over Percy MacDowell’s store at Owenyo when 
Percy retired and moved to Pomona, Calif. I have a nephew, 
Jack Wilhite, who was born at Owenyo. 

The cattlemen from Independence and as far as Big Pine, 
on the cattle drives to the High Sierra Meadows, would rest 
their stock overnight at the old homestead and go on next 
morning. Mr. Mairs, Mr. Lacy, Mr. Reynolds, Mr. Henry 
Stoaks, Louis Arcularius and others all stopped overnight at 
Dad’s place. Meantime, work was plentiful, so when Bishop 
High opened again I did not return, as I thought I would keep 
on working and make a fortune. I made a big mistake, as I 
should have gone back to school. Anyway, I worked at Swan¬ 
sea and Randsburg, then got married and came back to Lone 
Pine and worked at Cartago. 

I still remember the train wreck in 1926 or 1927, just north 
of Cartago. A flash flood came down the canyon and went 
right through the aqueduct, washing out a small canyon under 
the railroad. That evening it was Pop Fuller’s train and he was 
a half hour or more late, so he was pouring on the coal and 
running over the speed limits. When he saw the great hole 
under the track he yelled for the fireman to jump as they were 
going too fast and, with the brakes set, the train was sliding as 
a sled would. The fireman jumped and saved his life. Pop 
Fuller rode the train to the bottom and the steam pipes broke 
and scalded him to death. Gedney Robinson, was in the bag¬ 
gage car and Bill Lovejoy in the coach. The rest of the cars 
flew through the air and landed on their sides on top of the 
engine. Gedney was bruised and cut a little. All came out all 
right but Pop Fuller. It was said that Pop’s son took his whis¬ 
tle for a keepsake. 
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A LOVING TRIBUTE TO WILLIAM GEORGE 
AND MARTHA WARDLE DIXON 

By Their Daughter-in-law 
(Phoebe Sanford Dixon) 

By train and by covered wagon, my family moved into the 
beautiful Owens Valley in the summer of 1911. Entering, not 
at 60 miles per hour, as we do today, but being able to enjoy 
the handiwork of God, at horse and wagon speed. The view 
was as if the Master Painter had painted a beautiful valley 
between the snow-capped Sierra Nevada Mountains on the 
west, and the Inyo Range on the east. Streams of crystal clear, 
icy cold water came tumbling down from the snow packs to 
find the Owens River. Nestled at the foot of the mountains, 
we saw beautiful fields of alfalfa and orchards of trees hang¬ 
ing full of fruit. We were so happy to see such a beautiful val¬ 
ley. 

But this is not to be a story of my family. We had come too 
late to be classed as pioneers. It is my husband’s family I am 
writing about and the things they did for the young people of 
the valley. 

I arrived in Big Pine in August of 1911 to enter my fresh¬ 
man year of high school. We came to the pretty little town of 
Big Pine, situated by a beautiful creek with pine trees spaced 
along its banks, from snow-capped Mount Alice on down to 
town. We turned onto a street where I saw a beautiful home at 
the end of the street. How little I realized then how much the 
people in that house would affect my life. 

On the first day of school, I learned that “Dixon” was the 
name of these people. Mr. and Mrs. Dixon had four sons, 
John, William, James and Joseph. John and William were 
seniors in high school that year. James and Joseph were 
younger. Each Sunday I observed Mr. and Mrs. Dixon teach¬ 
ing Sunday school classes and attending to the many duties 
which make a church program run smoothly. 



Bishop Academy that later became the first Bishop High School. 


Later I learned that they had come from Mount Vernon, 
Iowa, to take charge of the Inyo Academy which was in 
Bishop. They had recently graduated from Cornell College in 
Mount Vernon, Iowa, a Methodist College. 


Through the Methodist Church paper, they had learned 
that the Inyo Academy was searching for an administrator. 
Mr. Dixon applied for the position. 

When they arrived in August of 1889, they were welcomed 
very warmly. These young people had both been teachers in 
Iowa, and they were very anxious to make this academy pro¬ 
duce the very best education possible. They hoped every stu¬ 
dent would enjoy learning and that they could open up new 
horizons for them. 

The Inyo Academy was the only institution of learning 
above the eighth grade in California east of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains and in western Nevada. The students would come 
from this great area. 

When Mr. Dixon and the two teachers, who composed his 
faculty, began planning a curriculum which would prepare the 
students for college entrance, it became apparent they needed 
an additional faculty member, so that more classes could be 
taught. Mrs. Dixon, being ably qualified, volunteered her ser¬ 
vices without salary. Being exceedingly versatile, she was able 
to teach subjects that were needed. These ranged from 
advanced algebra, geometry, calculus, to history and English 
when the need occurred. The teachers all added their books to 
the library so that the young people would have a larger 
source of reference. 

There was a depression at that time, and many students 
found it easier to pay tuition with barter than money. So the 
Methodist Church accepted such things as a horse, a cow, a 
ton of hay, a wagon, etc. Mr. Dixon accepted such things in 
payment for his salary. At one time he received a 100-pound 
sack of flour. Mr. and Mrs. Dixon inspired many of their stu¬ 
dents to continue their education at Berkeley, where they were 
accepted into the third year. There were doctors, lawyers, 
many teachers, and engineers who came from this Inyo Acad¬ 
emy, located in Bishop. Judge Dehy came from this begin¬ 
ning. He served the state of California many years and in 
many ways. He never forgot his Academy teachers. 

In time, the California Legislature passed laws providing 
financing by taxation to support high schools. This meant free 
high school education for all. The Methodist Church decided 
to cooperate with the town people and help them in starting a 
high school. They gave the town the academy building and 
grounds. It is still in use as Bishop Union High School. There 
have been structural changes, but it still stands for “Education 
for All Comers.” 

Mr. Dixon was a graduate engineer. He had been looking at 
the High Sierras during those years he was teaching at the 
Academy. The mountains challenged him. He became the 
U.S. Geodetic Surveyor for the Sierra Nevada mountains. He 
surveyed much of the area above Bishop and named many 
peaks. Some of the more recent surveyors have changed the 
names of some of the peaks. He also surveyed and supervised 
the construction of the canal which brought water to the Sun- 
land area which was south and a little west of Bishop. 

He was a young engineer and as he laid out the path of the 
canal, some of the workmen were sure he was trying to make 
the water run up hill. He was very careful with his computa¬ 
tions, and he felt sure the water would flow at a speed which 
would not wash out the banks of the canal, but would carry it 
safely to Sunland. Imagine his tension and worry as the men 
who had worked with him, and had doubted his ability to 
build it, turned on the water and followed it as it started on its 
journey down to Bishop and Sunland. Just imagine the emo- 
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tion he felt as the water flowed along just as he had planned it 
should. What satisfaction, as they cheered and acknowledged 
that, indeed, the water was not running uphill! He was a very 
quiet person and left the cheering to the workmen. 

In time, William George and his wife Martha decided to 
move to Big Pine, which was about 15 miles south of Bishop. 
Mr. Dixon could carry on his engineering business from Big 
Pine just as well as from Bishop, and the family was very 
happy here. The town was located beside Big Pine Creek, 
which flowed down from a glacier on the side of Mount Alice. 
This glacier fed the stream all summer and irrigated the whole 
area. Beautiful pine trees grew along the banks. Ferns, flowers 
and grass flourished all summer. It was a place that one could 
sit and read or just daydream all afternoon. 

Always, on the Fourth of July, the Dixons helped organize 
a patriotic program with a parade. All the miners, cowboys, 
and any others who had no home ties would come. There was 
no eating place that could take care of such a group, so the 
church people decided to put on a church dinner, charging 
fifty-cents for all one could eat. The ranchers and their wives 
donated chickens, vegetables, and fruits. All of the women 
gathered at the church to cook the meal. They always had ice 
cream. 

Mr. Dixon and his boys would get up at one A.M. and take 
pack mules up to the glacier on Mount Alice. There they 
would load up with ice and return at about ten A.M. The 
ladies would have the cream all ready. They used a very large 
hand-cranked freezer. The ice cream would be ready by noon. 
At noon, the ladies began to serve the meal. For many of the 
men, this would be the only meal, prepared by women, that 
they would eat all year. Therefore, it was a service to the com¬ 
munity, and, at the same time, helped to support the church. 

There were times when this beautiful little town had prob¬ 
lems. Sometimes there was no doctor living in Big Pine. The 
doctor would then have to be called from Independence or 
Bishop, or perhaps from as far away as Lone Pine. At one 
time there was an illness which was somewhat like Bronchial 
Pneumonia, only had more fatalities. It was called “Tonopah 
Cough.” There were not enough doctors for all the sick, and 
there were many deaths. The “Cough” came in the winter and 
lasted until spring. 

Another epidemic, occurring around 1902, was caused by 
water contamination from campers who were “Typhoid Car¬ 
riers,” camping along the Big Pine Creek, the water source for 
the town of Big Pine. The Typhoid Fever seemed to spread 
through the valley and over into Death Valley. 

Doctor Woodin from Independence was called to so many 
areas in the valley where there were victims of the “Fever” 
that he fitted out a covered wagon with medical supplies and a 
bed for sleeping. The Doctor hired a driver for the wagon and 
would sleep while traveling from place to place. On arrival, 
the driver would care for the horses, then bed down to sleep 
while the Doctor visited his patients. Several months would 
pass before the Doctor would be able to return home and 
once again sleep in his own bed. Many people died, but many 
also recovered. Recoveries undoubtedly were greatly due to 
the time Doctor Woodin would spend teaching each family in 
the care of the sick, and the sanitary techniques which pro¬ 
tected others in that family from falling victim of that dread 
disease. The finding and isolation of the Typhoid Bacillus had 
occurred a short twenty-two years before, and sanitary laws as 
they pertained to this organism were new to many people. It is 


a tribute to the community that they learned quickly and fol¬ 
lowed exactly the Doctor’s directions, keeping many more 
people from becoming victims of the disease. 

The Dixon family also was touched by this scourge. Their 
son William became ill. The Doctor was in Death Valley, and 
so they dealt with these crises alone. However, William was 
among those who recovered. 

As time went on, the valley and its inhabitants faced the 
problem of Los Angeles obtaining the right to take the irrigat¬ 
ing water out of the valley, across the desert via an aqueduct 
to a fast-growing, thirsty city. This, of course, ended the farm¬ 
ing era in Inyo County, and much of the business had to leave 
the valley. So it was with the young people of the valley who 
could not get jobs. And so it was with the Dixon boys. John, 
who had been Inyo County Horticultural Adviser, had to look 
elsewhere when his position was abolished, as the farms were 
dried up. He eventually went to Fresno County to become 
their Horticultural Adviser. William and James finally settled 
in Los Angeles. As Mr. and Mrs. Dixon grew older, they too 
followed William and James. 

In time, they were laid to rest in Inglewood Cemetery. Mon¬ 
uments befitting them are living monuments. These are the 
many lives who were touched by their lives — touched and 
lifted to see new horizons. 



David Stuart Drew and Ora Roberts Drew. 

DAVID STUART DREW 

By Ruth Drew Smith 

Dave and Vergie Drew, with their five children, Nellie, Wil¬ 
liam, Ora, Claude and Don, came to the Owens Valley in 
1911. Travel was not unknown to the Drews. 

Dave was born in Bozeman, Montana and subsequently 
traveled to Arizona, where he became Foreman on Judge 
Monk’s cattle ranch. 
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Vergie was born in Osawatamie, Kansas and traveled into 
Indian Territory, then Eastern Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri 
and Oklahoma. Vergie went to visit a sister in Arizona, where 
she met and married David Stuart Drew. They traveled to 
California and returned to Arizona. 

Advertising of farm land brought the family to the Owens 
Valley. They first lived at the Levi Hotel in Independence. 
Dave bought land on Symmes Creek, but Vergie had to bring 
the children back to town, so they could go to school. Six 
miles each way on horseback was a little too time consuming 
for the four older children. They lived in the house that is 
behind the Commanders House. The youngest boy, Dale, was 
born there. 

The land on Symmes Creek was sold and Dave went to 
work for the City of Los Angeles as cook for the crew, build¬ 
ing the Aqueduct. Many of the abilities he had developed as a 
working cowboy stood him in good stead, such as the cooking, 
horseshoeing, rawhide braiding and pit barbecue, which he 
passed on to Claude. When the Aqueduct reached Independ¬ 
ence, Dave went to work, managing the Mairs Ranch for 
Dave and Bart Strathearn. Nellie married Will Southey while 
the family was at the Mairs Ranch. The City did not renew the 
lease, so Dave went to the Strathearn ranch at Black Rock. 

Ora and William went to Bishop to go to high school. 
World War I came along and the dreaded “flu” came into the 
Valley. Dave brought the two children home, as all the schools 
were closed at that time. 


V 

Cu 



David S. Drew 


The Strathearn ranch at Black Rock was sold, so the family 
all moved to Bishop. They lived in the house behind the Bap¬ 
tist Church. Dave rented a ranch at Red Hill, near the Rock¬ 
ing “K” Ranch, where Ruth was born. Ora and William grad¬ 
uated from high school. Ora married Grover V. Smith and set¬ 
tled in Bishop. 

The lease was not renewed at the Red Hill Ranch, so the 
family moved to Lone Pine. A short time later Dave bought a 
ranch on the east side of the highway at Manzanar, and was 
farming again. Claude married Elodie Mary Meysan. 

The City of Los Angeles bought all the property surround¬ 


ing the Drews, so they also sold. With the three boys, Willie, 
Don and Dale, and one girl, Ruth, they moved to the Los 
Angeles area. 

Ora and Grover stayed in the valley until 1948, when they 
moved to Fresno. Claude and Elodie stayed and raised their 
family, most of whom still live in the valley. Don married 
Mary Gilkison and brought his family here to live. Claude put 
to good use the barbecue techniques taught him by his father, 
as he put on many barbeques in the area. He became well 
known, and with Don’s help put on the big 4th of July B-B-Q 
in Independence. 



The David Drew Family: Back Row: Nellie Southey, Donald Drew, 
William Drew, Ora Smith, Dale Drew. Front Row: Ora Virginia 
Drew, Ruth Drew, David Drew, Claude Drew. 1927. 


THE WILTFANG FAMILY 

By Lois Nelson Wilson 

The Wiltfang family first came to Owens Valley in 1917. In 
October of 1917, Leonard John Wiltfang arrived in Bishop, 
California and went to work at the Arcularius Meat Market. 
He found a home, the Bradshaw house on Elmhurst Street, 
and moved his family from Brea, California to this home in 
Bishop on December 1, 1917. 

The members of the family at the time of their arrival in 
Owens Valley were Leonard John Wiltfang age 39, his wife 
Carrie Alice Wiltfang, age 37, and their four daughters; Ruby 
age 14, Opal age 12, Ivadel age 9 and Evelyn age 5. 

One year later, on December 1, 1918, “Len”, as he was 
affectionately called by all who knew him, rented a meat mar¬ 
ket on the east side of the highway, close to the center of town 
in Big Pine and went into business for himself, operating 
“Wiltfang’s Meat Market”. They resided in the Crocker house 
on Crocker Street in Big Pine for the next two years and eight 
months. 

During the time they lived in Big Pine, Len and Carrie were 
very active in school affairs and civic activities. Len helped 
plant the tall pine tree at the junction of Highway 395 and 
Westgard Pass, just North of Big Pine, which still stands as a 
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The Wiltfang Family — 1910: Leonard, Ivadell Smith, Carrie Ruby Skinner, Opal 
Burkhardt, Carrie Wiltfang. 


landmark of Big Pine today. Len and Carrie campaigned vig¬ 
orously for the school to purchase more property and build a 
new school house, because they believed, along with many 
others, the present facilities at that time were inadequate. At 
the election, the bond passed by one vote and the property 
was purchased and the new school was built and is still being 
used by the children of Big Pine. 

Unfortunately for “Wiltfang’s Meat Market” the landlord 
was on the opposite side in the school election and cancelled 
Mr. Wiltfang’s lease. 

While the Wiltfangs still lived in Big Pine, their fifth child 
and only son was born, Leonard Daniel Wiltfang, February 7, 
1921. 

In August of 1921 the Wiltfang family moved to Lone Pine. 
Len leased the building where Joseph’s Men’s Wear is pres¬ 
ently located, on Main Street in Lone Pine and opened up 
“Mt. Whitney Market”. The business thrived and the mem¬ 
bers of Len Wiltfang’s family have heard countless stories 
over the past 56 years of how “no one ever went hungry, when 
they had hard times,” when he was around. Many testify to 
the fact of opening their meager purchase at home, only to 
find extra cuts of meat in their package. 

When the family first moved to Lone Pine, they resided for 
about two months at the Steam house, then later moved up to 
the “Granny Lubken Ranch,” located on what used to be 
called Lubken Lane, which runs parallel to Whitney Portal 
Road before it crosses the L.A. Aqueduct. They lived on this 
ranch of, 30 acres with their own Jersey Cow, apple orchard, 
turkeys, chickens etc. for seven years. During that time there 
was no running water in the house, there was a small diversion 
of water from Lone Pine Creek which ran through that prop¬ 
erty and supplied all their drinking water and all their water 
needs. During that seven-year period (Grandma Wiltfang, 
who will be 97 in May), recollects: not one time did any of her 
family ever get sick from drinking that cool, clean water dip¬ 
ped out of the creek, they did dip a fish out one time and had 
to carry it back, she said. 

In 1928 they purchased their first home, located at 226 S. 


“Grandma” Wiltfang at age 96. 

Hay Street and later in 1933 moved into their second home, 
which they built, located at 601 Muir Avenue. 

During the years, Carrie and Len Wiltfang resided with 
their family in Lone Pine, they were both active in Civic 
affairs. He served on the high school board as Trustee from 
1922 (approx.) to 1936. Both served as President of PTA, she 
was given Life Membership in 1937, at which time she was 
boarding 7 boys from Death Valley so that they could attend 
Lone Pine High School, since there was no school there for 
them to attend. Len Wiltfang was a Charter Member of the 
Lone Pine Lions Club. 

On March 17, 1936 Len Wiltfang was killed in an auto acci¬ 
dent, while traveling to attend a funeral in Porterville. 

Carrie Wiltfang has continued to serve and be active in 
countless ways, to her friends, neighbors and family. She is 
known to most as “Grandma Wiltfang” and loved by all for 
her unselfish love and devotion. 

Ruby married William V. Skinner and resides in Lone Pine. 

Opal married Irving O. Burkhardt and resides in Lone Pine. 

Both of the above families were pioneer families to Owens 
Valley and are listed in this book elsewhere. 

Ivadell married twice, first to Owen Mellow, from Inde¬ 
pendence, and second to Theodore H. Smith from Bishop, 
both Ivadell and Ted were killed in an auto accident in 1963. 

Evelyn married Delbert G. Nelson and resides in Lone 
Pine. She was also the first Miss Inyo in 1930. 

Leonard D. Wiltfang served in the second world war from 
February 1941 to October 1945 as a Chief Petty Officer in the 
Navy. He married Rena Petty from Reno, Nevada and resides 
in Fallon, Nevada. 

In addition to the above-mentioned family members, the 
Wiltfangs descendents are 13 grandchildren, 33 great-grand¬ 
children and 5 great-great-grandchildren. 
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A BOY GROWING UP IN LONE PINE 

By Leslie A. Hancock 


(Remembrances of Lone Pine, the hometown where I was 
raised. It was truly a life most children do not know about. All 
cannot be raised in such a little town, with country such as 
Lone Pine has). 

L Leslie Amos Hancock, was born on November 9, 1913 in 
a house on 87th St., between Figuerro and Main Sts., Los 
Angeles, California. My parents, Amos Paul Hancock and 
Nellie Grace Probasco Hancock presided at the occasion. 
Brother Delmer was there, later there was Anson, and much 
later Marva. (The thing is, at childbirth, I was shocked at the 
fact I was a naked boy, lying beside my naked Mother — well, 
so it took me a couple of years to talk!) Soon after birth the 
family moved back to Lone Pine. 

I can remember many days of fishing, hunting, riding 
horses, donkeys, bicycles, cars, trucks, and school. About the 
first real memory: there was a time Uncle George Hancock 
was holding my cold hands in his to get mine warm. This was 
on a walk from his ranch in the Alabama Hills, on a cold day, 
to the town of Lone Pine, really a short distance, but to a 
small boy it was a long, cold trip. Anyway, I made it, with the 
help of getting my hands warmed up. 

Now for fishing. I do remember the first fish I caught. It 
was a big one. It was a day with many kids on the Owens 
River near Lone Pine. I, with my willow pole, line, sinker, and 
hook, caught a fish. Oh, boy! I hollered in excitement, “I 
caught a fish"! The other kids along told me to shut up, as I 
would scare off all the fish. “It was only a big Carp, so get rid 
of it. We were after catfish". Catfish I did get that day, and 
many times after. (Mom can tell of finding fish in the bathtub, 
instead of her boys.) A restaurant in Lone Pine, run by a Chi¬ 
nese man, Charlie, would give a piece of pie, or a roast beef 
sandwich, for any extra Carp or Catfish. This was a great 
place to stop with our great catch before going home. I think 
he soon ran out of pie, but you have never tasted pie or sand¬ 
wiches like this, especially after a long day of fishing. The 
streams were full of trout, but only a few were caught. 

Hunting was something that came later, and not before 
Dad gave full instructions on how to handle a gun. A full 
statement of the instructions was signed by his boys to follow. 
First was a B B gun, then a 22 rifle, then a 30-30 rifle (a war¬ 
time gun — Civil War — given by Grandpa Probasco). Many 
rabbits, ducks, geese, crows, and whatever came in the way, 
were taken. Mostly, we target practiced. I remember the old 
Civil War gun. There were no bullets for it, so Grandpa 
thought it would be safe for us to use. I found that a 410 gun 
shell would fit into the barrel; only thing, it went too far 
down, so, to fire it you held it up in the air and the shell would 
be next to the firing pin. One time, in trying, it did not fire. 
Knowing the shell had lodged too far into the barrel, I pushed 
the shell loose by hitting the butt of the gun on the ground. To 
my surprise, the shell went off, and I guess you know, this 
sawed-off barrel was next to my head. What a noise! I am 
lucky to be here today. It was very close. 

For goose hunting, mostly when we lived at Cottonwood 
Power House, Anson and I would go to Owens Lake in the 
Model T. This made too much noise. Then we went on bicy¬ 
cles, and then just crawl up on them, being sure not to make a 
noise. Always, the birds would fly away before we could get 
close enough for a shot. Anson and I changed from shot guns 



to rifles. The 22, long range one Anson had, brought a big 
goose down out of the flock. I never did get my goose. As for 
deer, I have my tag on only one, though I have many stories of 
times trying for others. 

I have in my memories, the burros. There were some tame, 
and some that needed training. There was only one way to 
find out — drive them to a corner. The ones that had been 
trained by others, let them go. Get the young ones. I remem¬ 
ber a day the jackass would not mind me, so, instead of my 
riding again, the jackass was tied up close to a tree and then a 
big saddle was put on his back. The jackass bucked until he 
was^ired. The saddle came off, and I went on, for bucking, 
but not so hard. A sneaky way — I was young, but smarter. 

Then there was the time that someone put Mr. Hall's cart 
down below where we lived. Demetrio Ruiz was working on 
the power line close to it. He sold the cart to me for 25 cents. 
We kids sawed the tongue off if it, so it would fit one jackass. 
Dad and Mom didn't know about this until Mr. Hall told 
them. Of course. Dad fixed it up for me. I wonder how much? 
With this cart, jackasses were trained to pull, yet there are 
many hard stories of their behavior. One is that the jackass 
was running away to a dead end. Anson climbed off the back 
of the cart, using his feet for brakes. Each time the jackass 
would try to stop, the wagon would hit him in the rear and 
drive him on. We landed up in the creek, next to the old, red 
Jail House. Everybody came out okay, but the poor wagon 
needed some repairs (not much, as it was used with the same 
jackasses thereafter.) 

Time marched on — to a day Dad let his boys drive a car — 
an old beat-up Model T Ford. I was about 10 years old. First, 
Dad tied the handle back, so we could only go in low gear, 
around the block next to our home. If the motor died, then it 
was the other brother's turn to drive. To get the Ford started 
- well, push! If it didn't start, a call for Dad to help. I think 
Dad helped more than our pushing. Next came high gear. 
Dad took us to a dry lake past the Southern Pacific Depot, 
towards Owenyo, and turned us loose. Yeah, he got out of this 
great car, and let us go, go, go. After this we drove the back 
streets of Lone Pine, and into the country. I'll never forget the 
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day I was 14 years old, with a driver’s license. Down the Main 
Street of Lone Pine, I was showing I could drive legal. Con¬ 
stable Tom Devine gave me the sign of proudness — like say¬ 
ing, “Go head, you can do it”. 

Constable Tom Devine: a great man he was; level as they 
are made, understanding, with a heart as big as he was — and 
that’s big! 

When I was only a small boy, we were living at Cottonwood 
Power Plant, south of Lone Pine. This gave us boys an open 
choice of hills, lakes, and streams, to find out what others 
have never found. I needed a bicycle. Ward’s had them in 
their wish book. After conversation with Dad, a note was writ¬ 
ten for me to pay Dad each month for the most of this new 
bicycle. (Thanks to Dad). The bicycle came by Southern 
Pacific, at a flag stop near Cottonwood. The order was sent to 
Ward’s one day, and I guessed it should have been there the 
next day, so I walked to the rail and flagged the train down. 
No bicycle, but the crew knew what I was there for each 
morning after that. On delivery day, they blew the whistle 
many times to let me know they were stopping. I was ready 
with a monkey wrench, pliers, and screw driver. 

Boy, this bicycle, brand new, ran good compared to many 
that 1 had tried (such as one that Mom was on, and the front 
wheel gave out, and dumped Mom. Ouch! I’ll never forget 
that day.) I rode my new bicycle from Cottonwood to Lone 
Pine, to school and return. Was I ever tired, because the dirt 
road was washboard, and pumping wasn’t the easiest. That 
was the first and last long trip I tried on a bicycle. 

Back again to my learning to drive and trying to start the 
old Model T. Something was wrong — it must need some fix¬ 
ing. I asked Dad, could I overhaul the motor. “Sure”, he said, 
“if you need help, let me know”. Well, I don’t know just what 
1 was going to do, but do remember the first problem was in 
my getting the head off the motor. I called for help. What did 
Dad find? Only that I had not taken the last bolt out, to 
remove the head. Was I feeling low! Anyone could have seen 
this bolt. From there, the entire motor and transmission was 
taken apart, and back together — with the help of ‘do this and 
that’ from Dad. It is hard to believe, but the motor started, 
and ran, after pulling it around the block and loading the rear 
with all the neighborhood kids, so it would not slide. From 
there, I was growing older, and by the time I was 15 years, I 
had had many cars to overhaul and rebuild, and continued on 
for years after. I was happy with mechanical things. Dad had 
a garage and service station on Main Street in Lone Pine, and 
this gave me a chance to pump gas, do lube jobs, fix tires, and 
many other things. Dad, later, had another garage at Inde¬ 
pendence, and I was able to do mechanical work on all types 
of cars. 

I started in with trucks and hauling when I was 11 years 
old; the first was picking up garbage, and taking it to the 
dumps. I had to keep my route to the back streets, due to no 
driver’s license. The charge to most homes was 50 cents a pic¬ 
kup. The truck belonged to Eli Fitzgerald, so I didn’t make 
much money for myself. I also did other hauling for him, and 
being a big truck driver was something — big, I mean — we 
would haul at least one yard of material per load. 

At Cottonwood, I was an adopted boy of Bill and Lulla 
Bigelow. I loved this, as they took me with them every place, 
and I’ll never forget the night Lulla forgot to kiss me “good¬ 
night”. She was not feeling well, and not able to, but my heart 
was broken, so I thought. I always think of the Bigelows with 


pride. 

In 1931, Dad bought a new Chevrolet, V /2 ton flatruck for 
me, if I would keep it working, to pay for it. I called it “Miss 
Independence”, as that is where I was living then. I worked 
the truck, hauling apples and pears from the different 
orchards in Manzanar, and some from Red Mountain, near 
Big Pine, to the packing shed for shipment to Los Angeles. 
That was the last year the Produce Co. took any fruit from 
Manzanar. I hauled gasoline in 50 gallon drums from New- 
hall, for the station at Independence — none other than Han¬ 
cock Gas Co. I hauled many loads of groceries for the store, 
picked up in Los Angeles at different warehouses. 

We moved away, but years later, I found work with a con¬ 
tractor in Independence. I helped to put in the sewer line, in 
streets of the town, and on to the plant. 

I worked with Western Truck Line in Los Angeles, late in 
1935, starting as a helper on local deliveries, then on to driver. 
I transferred to Bishop to run to Reno, then moved to Reno. 
The most of my life was with trucks. 

I retired from all of these trucks, and many hours of work, 
at the end of November, 1975, at the age of 62 years. Retire¬ 
ment is so very nice — never a dull moment. Toiling, rejoic¬ 
ing, sorrowing, onward through life I go. When the evening 
sun is low, 1 look the whole world in the face — with love! 

As I looked behind me, there was always a dog, man’s best 
friend. There were my four sons, the pride of a persons’ life, 
along with many grandchildren, and now a few great-grand¬ 
sons. 

I must say one more thing; credit for my getting this far is 
due to Dad and Mom. Their teaching and understanding gave 
me confidence. Dad was with us till he was 87 years old. Mom 
is still with us at 84 years, watching over us. 

OUR FATHER, HARRY SHAW (1870-1926) 

By Asenath Irene Shaw Bailey 

I remember well our father 
In Bishop days of long ago; 

How he’d hold our hands while walking 
Through the fair days and the snow. 

He’d grasp our small moist fingers 
In his warm assuring palm, 

He’d answer all our questions 
And our hurts would soon be gone. 

He was good and kind and gentle. 

And he added treasures fair 
To the storehouse of our memories. 

I shall always keep them there. 

Though the years have been many 
Since ranch days we loved so well 
I can still recall the lessons 
That our father used to tell. 

And of all my life’s great pleasures 
1 recall sweet as a tune 
Best of all, we walked with father 
On many a lovely afternoon. 

Now it’s “Again in October” 

A month so well to recall 

Green leaves turning golden and brown 
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Gently falling from trees so tall 
To the fertile ground. 

Softly and stealthily-at the pond in the meadow 
Father would hunt and roam. 

Green breasted ducks or perhaps a great gander 
to take back to his home 
For his birthday dinner with goodies galore 
Prepared so deliciously by our mother with care. 

In those early days twas really a chore. 

“She could bake a cherry pie” 

To this tune he’d clog and sing 
His children gazed in wonderment 
Thinking his stunt a funny thing. 

Father was so encouraging 
His word considered as good as gold 
Judging without doubt the right from wrong and 
His friendly deeds have oft’ been told. 

Could the world have more men like him, 

This turmoil would soon disappear 
Our generation might live again 
With peace assured from year to year. 

TOM DEVINE 

By Ted W. Carrasco 

Down through the years I have known many men who 
answered to the name of “Tom”. Most of them were kind, 
patient, and dependable people. Years ago there was such a 
man living in Lone Pine. 1 first met him when I was on a 
camping trip. I was with a group of boys, we ranged in age 
from about twelve to about fourteen years old. We had two 
burros loaded with our bed rolls and provisions and we were 
near the base of the Sierras’, between Tuttle and Lone Pine 
creek. We had almost reached a small cabin set among a 
grove of trees and close to the bank of a stream. A tall man 
was standing on the porch of the cabin, who upon seeing us, 
waved for us to come on. When we reached the cabin he 
spoke, “Hello youngsters, looks like you’re going camping. 
Why don’t you unload your burros over near the spring and 
turn them loose in the pasture, but be sure you close the gate.” 
While we were making camp the tall man came over and said, 
“Young ones, I see you have a shot gun with you. Will you do 
me a favor? Do not shoot any of the game around here. They 
are all my pets.” 

About sundown he called us and asked us to hide in the 
cabin. He had some scraps of meat in his hand. He threw the 
scraps near some thick bushes. In a short while a mother Coy¬ 
ote and two whelps sneaked out of the bushes and grabbed 
the scraps of meat and disappeared back into the brush. 

He then picked up a sack which contained wheat. He 
walked into the clearing and began to call the quail. Suddenly 
the quail began to answer and in a short while the bushes and 
trees were full of quail. Soon the quail were feeding all around 
him. 

This was a sight I had to see to believe. It was such a delight 
that the event remains clear in my mind. 

When I looked this tall man over, I soon recognized him as 
the man who was the butcher in Johnny Morris’ Grocery 


Store. His name was Tom Devine. He was about six feet four 
inches tall and probably weighed about two hundred and 
forty pounds. He always was shaved cleanly and his skin was 
a rosy pink, which made him appear to be blushing. He had 
pure white hair, which he parted on the right and piled it high 
on the left side. His hair was curly and he seemed to have a 
gigantic head. He always wore a white shirt and khaki pants. 
He generally went bare headed, but on certain occasions he 
wore a flat brimmed stetson which came to a point pyramid 
style. 

When Tom walked down the street he took long slow meas¬ 
ured strides with his shoulders drawn back. It looked as if he 
was leading a parade. But this was Tom’s natural way to walk. 
He was a proud Irishman. 

Tom had many friends in Lone Pine. He did have a select 
few who were real close to him. There was Dave Holland, Dan 
Oliver, Will McClean, Johnny Morris, Leon Jullien and Bill 
Elliot. Tom and Leon Jullien worked together in the Morris 
Store. Leon managed the grocery department and Tom ran 
the meat department. A person always felt good when he 
entered the store for there was always the sound of joyous 
laughter. Tom tried to keep everyone happy and he suc¬ 
ceeded. 

I can recall a trip I made to Lone Pine Lake. I was hiking 
along the trail and had reached the lower end of Whitney Por¬ 
tals. I could smell smoke and soon I could see two camp fires 
flickering through the trees. It was still dark, and when I 
reached the camp fires, I yelled, “Hi, the Camp!” A booming 
voice answered, “You’re just in time, come and get some 
breakfast.” I soon recognized Tom Devine. He was stirring 
flapjacks. Leon Jullien had two frying pans on the fire filled 
with potatoes and bacon. Johnny Morris, Will McClean, and 
Dave Holland were sitting on their bed rolls passing a bottle 
of whiskey back and forth. Tom said, “Grab a dish sonny and 
help yourself.” But Leon Jullien said, “You better take a snort 
first, it will give you an appetite.” Leon reached into his bed 
roll and brought out a bottle of whiskey and handed it to me. I 
removed the cork and raised the bottle and took a snort. For 
about a minute I thought I had swallowed a dozen rattle 
snakes. Tom said, “Sonny before you take a drink out of 
Frenchies bottle, you better take a good look.” I took the bot¬ 
tle over near the fire and looked it over. I couldn’t believe my 
eyes. There was at least a dozen knobs of garlic in the bottle 
and three or four slivers of chewing tobacco floating in the 
bottle. The taste of the whiskey at that time seemed awful as I 
had never tasted whiskey before. But now as I try to remem¬ 
ber perhaps it wasn’t so bad and I have promised myself to try 
this “Frenchy Jullien Special” before I leave. 

Tom Devine was a special kind of man and as I search my 
memory I can see that Tom was involved in everything that 
went on in Lone Pine. 

If there was a family in need Tom always carried the hat 
and collected the money for the family. If there was a dance, 
he sold the tickets and was floor manager. 

He was the leader in the Mt. Whitney Gun and Angler’s 
club. He assisted in the trap and turkey shoots. 

Tom was always up in front, giving his time, toward any¬ 
thing that was good for the town. He worked in the meat mar¬ 
ket during the day and acted as deputy sheriff during the 
night. I can still see the tall, white-shirted man making his 
rounds up and down the alleys of the business district and the 
streets where the homes were. Whenever we passed each other 
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there was always the wave of the hand and the “Good night 
sonny”. 

It was rumored around town that the reason Tom Devine 
was a successful deputy was because he never lost his temper 
and had good judgment. 

Sorry to say I once saw Tom lose his temper. It happened 
this way. Henry and Laura Burkhardt had divorced after 
years of marriage. They decided to remarry. Henry owned 
Burkhardt’s Bar and Pool Hall. Oh a Saturday nite after their 
remarriage, they held a reception at the Bar and Pool Hall and 
everyone in town was there. Dinty Moore, the high school 
music teacher, was there with his orchestra. The drinks were 
flowing and everyone was happy. Suddenly a young man, Bob 
Forgie by name, decided to help the party. He climbed on the 
long bar and walked back and forth singing with Whiskey 
tenor screeching out. Everyone shouted, “Get down Bob, 
you're ruining the party.” Bob didn’t care, he believed he had 
a good voice. A young lady, Francis Wendell by name, said, 
“I’ll stop him. I’m getting me a dozen eggs.” She soon 
returned with the eggs and made her way to the bar. She 
pulled an egg out of the bag, wound up and let go towards 
Bob Forgie. She missed Bob by ten yards but across the room 
directly in back of Bob there was a lady sitting on the shoe 
shine stand. The lady was Mrs. Dinty Moore. The thrown egg 
had hit Mrs. Moore right in the forehead and egg was splat¬ 
tered all over her face and clothes. Mrs. Moore calmly said, 
“Frances, you’re a hell of a pitcher.” The place was in an 
uproar. But suddenly a loud voice shouted, “What’s going on 
here!” There was complete silence as Tom Devine made his 
way into the room. He said, “I’ll be back in a minute and God 
pity the man who threw the egg!” Soon Tom returned, he had 
his badge pinned on his shirt. Tom walked to the center of the 
room. He asked, “Who threw the egg? I’m getting to the bot¬ 
tom of this and someone will spend the night in jail”. There 
wasn’t a sound for about five minutes. Finally, from the back 
of the room, a voice said, “Tom, it was a tall guy and he ran 
out of the room just before you got here and he headed 
south”. Tom turned toward the door and headed south, 
exclaiming as he went, “I’ll get the so and so if it takes me all 
night”. It was months before anyone had the nerve to tell Tom 
who threw the egg and it wasn’t safe to ask Tom if he had 
caught the tall man. 

After all these years I realize why Tom Devine lived in 
Lone Pine. First, he adopted this little town he loved so well 
and he believed it was his duty to take care of it. Secondly, he 
had a great love for the people of this town and he was going 
to guard them from harm whatever happened. 

As I search my memory and try to bring the kind face and 
happy voice of Tom Devine back into reality, a strange thing 
happens, for during those many years that I knew him he 
never changed. He always had the white curly hair. He always 
wore the white shirt with the badge pinned on it and he always 
took the long gentle stride as if he were leading a parade. May 
God continue to bless him. 

THE EZRA TAYLOR FAMILY 

By Nina Taylor 

Our family came into Owens Valley from Anaheim, Cali¬ 
fornia in 1927. We drove a Model T Ford up to Manzanar 
and rented one hundred acres of land from the City of Los 
Angeles, near Highway 395. It was a dirt road in those days. 



The Taylor’s rented house on highway 395 in Manzanar. 1927-34. 


Our house was old but in fairly good shape, and we had a 
small barn for our two horses. The rental included apple and 
pear orchards as well as acres and acres of good rich soil for 
garden land. 

Our father, Ezra Taylor, was sixty-five years old then, but 
very strong and active. He planted all kinds of garden — also 
onions, which were used for growing onion seed for Aggler 
and Musser Seed Company, who have now gone out of busi¬ 
ness. We did quite well for several years, although we had to 
drive to the town of Manzanar, about two miles, for groceries 
and mail. Sometimes we went to Independence to shop for 
extras. Then in 1934, the City told us we had to leave, and we 
then moved to Lone Pine, down on the Spainhower ranch, 
south of town. 

The Russell Spainhower family let us have a good lot of 
land on which to grow crops, and it was a real nice place for 
all kinds of garden. We had asparagus, potatoes, sweet corn, 
melons, and one year we sold sixty dollars worth of strawber¬ 
ries. Some seasons we had enough asparagus, sweet corn, 
peas, blackberries, etc., to put a lot in Hopkins Hardware’s 
deep-freezing space. Our Dad again grew onions for seed 
under contract with the same seed company. We had help 
harvesting, threshing etc., from the Walter Jones family. They 
were my sister, Vera T. Jones’s husband and children. They 



Harvesting onion seed on the Spainhower Ranch: Edson Jones, Vera 
Jones, Ezra Taylor, Walter Jones. 
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Nina Taylor on the Ford-Ferguson tractor at the Spainhower place 
in 1945. Ezra Taylor on left. 


were a big help. 

Our brother, Monford, was at this time married and living 
in the Bay Area, near Oakland. In 1944, he gave me a Ford- 
Ferguson tractor which was a big help in our work. We cer¬ 
tainly enjoyed our twelve-year stay on the Spainhower Ranch 
before moving into our own home, 171 South Mt. Whitney 
Drive, Lone Pine. 

Our father’s sister, Aunt Anna Taylor, used to be a stenog¬ 
rapher and typist in Indianapolis, Indiana. When she retired 
she came to visit us while we were still at Spainhowers. She 
gave me three lots on the corner of East Post and South Mt. 
Whitney Drive. We had a Japanese Relocation Center house 
moved down from Manzanar. We put on new roofing, added 
more windows and screen doors, and also new finish and 
painting done inside and out. 

I sent to Armstrong Nurseries in Ontario in 1947, and got 
apple, pear, peach and plum trees and one English walnut 
tree, and some grapes. We rented the place for a while before 
we moved in and settled down in our own home at last! Our 
mother, Dora Taylor, passed away while we were on the Spa¬ 
inhower place as well as did our Aunt Anna. Our dad lived to 
be over ninety-six years old and enjoyed living in his own 
home. 

Lone Pine is a nice place in which to settle down. No smog! 
We have clean fresh air and good water. We wake up in the 
morning and gaze at Mt. Whitney — highest in the continen¬ 
tal United States. Beautiful! No wonder we have to shop early 
on all holidays — Highway 395 goes right through town and is 
crowded with cars and campers going skiing, hunting, hiking 
and fishing up in our beautiful mountains and lakes. More 
power to the Lone Pine Chamber of Commerce! Lone Pine 
and Inyo County has been my home the last forty-nine years! 
Note: Monford D. Taylor passed away in March, 1973, and 
Miss Nina Taylor on July 12, 1976. Vera Taylor Jones resides 
in her home next to where her sister lived. 


THE CUFFE GUEST RANCH 

By Irene Cuffe 

The Cuffe Guest Ranch of Movie Fame was originally 
owned by Clarence Badger, who was the highest paid motion 
picture director in the motion picture industry, and the ranch 
was called the Badger Ranch. 



Cuffe Guest Ranch of Movie Fame, on Lone Pine Creek. 


This ranch was the original motion picture location for 
cowboy western films as well as famous motion pictures. It 
was also used as a hideaway and rendezvous by the motion 
picture celebrities, including some of the first noted 100 men 
and women of the screen; Douglas Fairbanks, Mary Pickford, 
Wallace Reid, Conrad Nagel, Alice Brady, Ruth Roland, 
Mabel Normand, Cecil B. DeMille and many others. 

Clarence Badger was one of the noted 100 men and women 
of the screen and he directed Will Rogers, Mabel Normand, 
Gloria Swanson, Clara Bow and many other stars who were 
famous in those days. A lot of these famous pictures were 
made right on the ranch, and Lone Pine became famous as a 
motion picture location center through the efforts of Clarence 
Badger. He brought in many famous pictures to be filmed in 
Lone Pine. 

Mr. Cuffe at a very early age worked with Mr. Badger on 
location here at the ranch. At that time he was in charge of the 
motion picture projection department at Paramount Studios, 
and became known as an efficient motion picture engineer at 
the age of 16, at which time he was awarded a $25 scholarship 
at the Central Technical school in Toronto, Canada. He was 
also an honor roll student in his early schooling. 

Through this $25 scholarship award, he was chosen to train 
250 First World War veterans in motion picture projection 
work. It was through his efforts and influence that the Society 
of Motion Picture Engineers was organized. Through this 
publicity of having great knowledge of the motion picture 
industry, he was appointed to take charge of the projection 
department at Paramount Studios at this early age. Mr. Cuffe 
loved to produce the minstrel shows for his school and was the 
leading man. He also was champion of the basketball team. 

Mr. Cuffe hoped that one day he might be owner of this 
ranch. He loved the Alabama Hills, Mt. Whitney and the 
Lone Pine Creek which flowed through this property. As years 
went on, he completely dismissed the thought of owning the 
ranch, as he became associated with Mr. De Mille and was 
appointed manager of the cutting, sound, projection and cam¬ 
era departments and later designed the sound rooms for the 
studio. 

Besides this he produced astronomy pictures, pioneered the 
Lake Arrowhead Theatre in Lake Arrowhead and the Palm 
Springs in connection with a resort hotel which he purchased 
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Irene Cuffe 


from Jack Dempsey and later turned into a swanky place 
where the motion picture celebrities were photographed for 
publicity purposes. Among some of the stars staying there at 
that time were Joe Penner, Clifton Webb, Ann Sothern, Grace 
Moore, Pete Smith and many others. Jimmy Star the colum¬ 
nist, was one of the guests at that time. 

So many of the guests ask how we ever found this location. 
While I was in New York on a tour, an attorney friend invited 
Mr. Cuffe on a weekend trip. They drove towards Lone Pine, 
then towards Mt. Whitney to a ranch. Mr. Cuffe recognized 
the surroundings and then asked if this was the Badger 
Ranch. Of course it was! 

This attorney happened to be taking care of Mr. Badger’s 
business while he was making pictures in Australia. After a 
period of three years Mr. Cuffe owned the ranch. His dreams 
came true, but his life was short as he died at a young age. 
After eagerly starting preparation for big things at the ranch 
he suddenly died of a heart attack while he was shopping for 
groceries in Lone Pine. This was a great shock to me, as I did 
not even know that he had a heart ailment. In fact he was 
developing some pictures the night before. 

At the time Mr. Cuffe purchased this ranch, I was amazed 
at such a large undertaking, little thinking that I would have 
to finish the whole project myself, as I did not even know how 
to light the water heater. I was away most of the time with my 
own profession. I had to learn everything the hard way about 
plumbing, electricity, building and painting. Besides that, I 
had to learn law, as several problems confronted me. 

A LIFE OF SERVICE 

By Clarice Tate Uhlmeyer 

The life of May Dorville has been a life of service. She spent 
forty years as a nurse in Death Valley. Sometimes there were 
doctors, other times there were none. She went to Death Val¬ 
ley Junction in the 1930’s and stayed there for fifteen years, 
then moved to Furnace Creek Inn where she worked for Fred 
Harvey. May retired in 1973 and lives in Lone Pine. 

May was born on September 19, 1890 in Perris, California 


to the Frank Pennys, and was named Mary Ann. Her father 
was from Maine and her mother from New York. Mr. Penny 
had started west with a brother who was bringing his wife to 
the coast for her health. In Chicago she became so ill that they 
advertised for a woman to help care for her on the rest of the 
trip. Frank Penny later married this woman and they bought 
an orange grove in Riverside. Four children came along 
within the next few years and the orange grove did not make 
enough living for a growing family. They sold the grove and 
started out with big wagon and team and all their worldly 
goods. Their destination was Oregon, but they got on the 
wrong road and landed in Bishop, where they lived the rest of 
their lives. Two more children came along after that. 

May went to elementary school in Bishop and later to the 
old Academy, but she wanted more than anything else to 
become a nurse, so, against her parents wishes, she went back 
to Riverside and took training in the Riverside County Hospi¬ 
tal. After her regular training she went to the Clara Barton 
Hospital in Los Angeles for further studies, as she wished to 
become a surgery nurse. At that time this took only three 
months. Dr. Barton, who owned the hospital, was a nephew of 
Clara Barton. He offered May a permanent place there. She 
stayed until his death five years later when the hospital was 
sold. May then returned to Bishop. 

She was married soon after her return. She and her husband 
went to Reno, where she did both private and hospital nurs¬ 
ing. Her marriage did not work out. After her divorce she met 
Thomas Dorville, at a dance, and they were soon married and 
returned to Bishop. Thomas was offered a job at Death Valley 
Junction, working on the State Highway. They moved there 
and soon May found herself involved in all manner of nursing 
cases, as there was no hospital, no nurses, and often no doc¬ 
tor. Doctors came for a short time, found the place too out of 



May Dorville and her dog Muffin. 
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the way, and left. Many times. May found herself holding the 
bag, as it were, trying to medicate, diagnose and nurse. The 
simple cases, she treated in the patients’ homes; the bad ones 
she sent to Las Vegas. The only manner of ambulances were 
pick-up trucks, which they fitted out with a mattress to make 
the patient as comfortable as possible, and sent him on the 
rough road to Vegas. 

During her years at Death Valley Junction, May went into 
fine homes and Indian camps, into bars and out, with the 
Highway Patrol, to do what she could for accident cases. She 
did first aid on broken bones for which she received the high¬ 
est praise from the doctors who finally attended the patient. 

Once she attended an Indian in his own hovel, whose wife 
had shot him for abusing her, then repented and sent for May. 
She delivered babies in pickups. She delivered the first baby 
ever born in Shoshone. Once, and she tells it with pride and 
awe, she delivered a white baby who was “wearing a caul.” 
She kept track of this person throughout the years and he 
turned out to be a brilliant person. 

In her line of duty May met all manner of men. Once she 
had to go into a bar to attend a sick man. After he was taken 
care of, a coarse miner asked her to have a drink with him at 
the bar. May refused. The man became angry and told her she 
had insulted him by refusing his offer. She retaliated by telling 
him that he had insulted her by asking her to have a drink in 
such a dive. The men around howled with laughter, seeing this 
bully put down, and he sulked off, disgruntled. 

When May moved to Furnace Creek, after fifteen years at 
Death Valley Junction, she was given permanent living quar¬ 
ters at the Inn. She was hired by Fred Harvey to give first aid 
to any sick or injured who might come there. At first, it was 
more or less like the Junction, but later two doctors from Lone 
Pine established regular trips into the valley — one week to 
Shoshone and Tecopa, the next to the Valley itself. At first, 
they came by car, but soon both doctors, Dr. Wilson and Dr. 
Zimmerly, would fly in for the day, attend the sick, and return 
to Lone Pine, often taking the patients with them, to be put in 
the hospital there. There was a nurse in Shoshone by then, 
who took care of the cases in that area, so May no longer went 
there. This went on into the sixties, but when Dr. Zimmerly 
left, the other doctors in Lone Pinfc, Dr. Christenson and Dr. 
Jones took over the Death Valley cases, making a trip a week 
— alternating. They also flew. May became their permanent 
assistant. 

During my years as receptionist at the Southern Inyo Hos¬ 
pital, it was not at all unusual to hear May’s voice, “Tell Dr. 
Christenson or Dr. Jones that I am sending a man over with a 
broken ankle,” or a heart attack, or what have you. The park 
ambulance would take the patient to the top of Towne’s Pass, 
and the ambulance from Lone Pine would meet it, and thus 
save several hours for the patient to get to the hospital. At this 
time, 1975, this practice is still going on. Since May’s retire¬ 
ment, there is a new nurse at the Inn. Although I do not know 
her, I do know that no one could ever be as willing, or as 
cheerful as May Dorville, during her long years of service. 

PRE-WORLD WAR II “PIONEERS” AT 
FORT INDEPENDENCE 

By Smylda Evans 

In 1939 a group of “Pioneers” came to Owens Valley and 
settled at Fort Independence. They were warmly welcomed 


by the Indians, the Millers, Buffs, Meroneys and others, and 
lasting friendships were formed with these people. 

The group was sponsored by the State of California as an 
agricultural co-op. A lease was entered into with the City of 
Los Angeles for the old Apple Orchard Ranch, the former 
McClaren Ranch across the road and a portion of land known 
as the Homestead area. 

Edgar H. Carter was in charge of the group. He and his 
wife, Lena, with two of their sons, Harold and Floyd, moved 
into the house on the apple orchard. The other families were 
housed in army tents, built-up with wooden floors and sides, 
in the Homestead area. These tents were later replaced by 
small frame houses. In addition to the Carters, the group was 
composed of Joe and Mabel Hopper, with their sons, Billy Joe 
and Lloyd; Emery and Delia Bryant with their sons, Robert, 
Leon and Tommy; Burris and Chloe Taylor with their son 
and daughter; Mr. and Mrs. David Jansma, one son and two 
daughters; Walter and Symilda Evans with daughters, Betty 
Lou and Jo Anne, and Fred and Opal Rood with their daugh¬ 
ters, Betty and Bonnie. A Mr. and Mrs. John Van Alstine and 
two sons joined the group for a while, after their filling station 
and store at Eight Mile was burned down. 

The State furnished several milk cows and hogs, and farm¬ 
ing equipment to cultivate the land. The apple orchard was 
cleaned up and pruned, the leased acreage was plowed and 
planted with potatoes, corn, alfalfa and kafir corn. After 
much hard and dusty work the harvest of produce was 
trucked to the Los Angeles area and traded for clothing, bed¬ 
ding and canned goods which had been produced by other 
State Cooperatives. 

When the war started in 1941, the Cooperative was closed 
and some of the group moved back to the south. Of the origi¬ 
nal families, the Carters, Roods, Bryants, Hoppers, and Evans 
remained in the Valley. Most of the men and some of the 
women went to work for the City of Los Angeles. All of the 
younger children went to Owens Valley Unified School in 
Independence and graduated from high school there. Several 
of these young people went to work for the City of Los Ange¬ 
les and their children and grandchildren attended school in 
Independence. 



California Agricultural Co-op Pioneers: Back Row, Left to Right: 
Delia and Emery Bryant, Mr. and Mrs. John VanAlstine, Mabel and 
Joe Hopper, Symilda and Walter Evans. Front Row: Robert Bryant, 
Tommy Bryant (in front), Leon Bryant, Jimmy VanAlstine, Johnny 
VanAlstine, Lloyd Hopper, Billie Joe Hopper, Jo Anne Evans, Betty 
Lou Evans. 
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ED GILLIAM OF TECOPA 

By Kenny Mason 


Ed Gilliam is one of the unforgettable old-timers of Tecopa. 
He married Sandy McQuary in Los Angeles in 1936. In 1947 
they moved to Tecopa and leased the “Snake Room”, a bar. 
Later it burned and he leased a new store and bar across the 
road. This is the original part of the string of businesses now 
including the Post Office. 

Besides being a storekeeper and bartender he had been an 
Army Engineer in World War I. The miners all liked him 
because he befriended many of them and grub-staked many 
of them when they were in need. He, himself had mining 
claims in Pahrump and the Tecopa area. 

Many are the tales of the fun he instigated in his bar — like 
holding races with sewer bugs (big black beetle-like bugs). 
These bugs don’t like light, so they were closed up in a match¬ 
box. A big circle was drawn on the floor. The lights were 
shone directly on the circle, then the bugs were released from 
their boxes, in the center. The bugs raced out of the circle to 
get to the dark and, amid much hilarity, a winner crossed the 
line. 

Once he sprinkled D.D.T., a pesticide, on the bugs and one 
by one they flopped over and died before reaching the line. At 
first the guys were mystified, then they were mad at him for 
pulling such a prank. Next morning he returned their money 
to them. 

Among the elderly miners, he organized footraces, and 
other ways to keep them happy. He always had a sense of 
humor. 

He told a tale of once, when he was younger, going out with 
a group on a survey party. There was a steep hill to survey, all 
loose rock and gravel. The men worked down, slipping and 
sliding, till the job was done. No one thought of how they 
would get back up to get their supper, and found they slipped 
back faster than they went up. 

The hill that took one half a day to go down, took them 
three days to climb back up. The cook had given them up long 
before and gone back home. There they were; tired, hungry 
and thirsty. That cook found himself in plenty of trouble. 

In 1964 the Amargosa Valley Citizen’s Association, at their 
first Amargosa Days, honored him as Citizen of the Year, for 
his kindness, helpfulness and good humor. 


INYO REGISTER, June 2, 1887 

T. E. Jones, Pioneer 

Yesterday morning, while crossing the river at Poleta Ford, 
Bart McGee and family had a narrow escape from drowning. 
The ford had washed out on one side and Bart had driven 
nearly across before he discovered the fact, when the wagon 
upset. Fortunately, the distance to the bank was short. Mrs. 
McGee floated to the bank with the baby in her arms and 
Bart swam out with the other three children. It was a narrow 
escape and an experience which none of the family wishes to 
repeat. People who have an occasion to cross our swollen 
streams cannot be too cautious, as one night may change a 
safe ford into a very dangerous one, by washing it out. 


THE EARTHQUAKE AT LONE PINE, 

26th MARCH, 1872. 

By W. H. Creighton 
Yes, stranger! we had a leettle shake 
Here, and all ’round Lone Pine; 

’Peared to me as like old Phosphorus 
Had charge of the helm for a time. 

It warn’t no common shock, you bet! 

Not one of your wavy kind, 

But licket-y-split and rattle-ty-bang, 

Just which way it had a mind. 

Houses throwed down? You’d best believe! 

There warn’t a ’dobe wall 
Nor yet a stone one, more’n one foot high, 

That didn’t have to fall; 

It throwed the bottoms clean from under, 

And crumbled the walls to dust, 

And them as was sleepen’ twixt ’dobe walls 
Was them as fared the wust. 

Anyone killed? Why where you bin, 

That you ain’t heerd the news? 

How women and young’ins and men lay dead 
In ones and threes and twos? 

You see, ’twas two o’clock at night, 

And them as received their call 
Never knowed what struck ’em, or if they did 
They hadn’t no time to squall! 

How many was dead? Well, twenty-five, 

As near as we could count; 

But some of the wounded and sick and maimed 
Would likely swell that amount. 

There’s a man lives eighteen miles from here, 

When it shook his old caboose, 

“Get up old woman,” said he to his mate, 

“For I guess that hell’s broke loose.” 

And, I reckon, that was how most of us felt, 

Tho we all wasn’t so profane, 

For it shook and shook and rattled and tore 
S’tho ’twould never be still again, 

At Swansea, the lake went out from its banks 
A good half-mile or more, 

And when it cum back, ’twas tho’ the devils in hell 
Had joined in the awful roar. 

How did I get out? Well, stranger, now 
You’ve got me there, I swear; 

The hole I cum thro’ — It couldn’t be found, 

And I reckon it wasn’t there. 

I only know that I’m here to-day, 

Lookin’ over this desolate sand, 

And I only hope He’ll deal kindly with them 
As is gone to the unknown land. 

From the Inyo Independent. (1872) 
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SEVEN WONDERS OF INYO COUNTY 

By Ralph Jesson 

I think when God created Inyo County, He must have been 
in a depressed, irritated mood which resulted in Death Valley 
and the stretches of barren desert wastes. Then regretting 
what He had done, the Creator tried to correct the results by 
raising the majestic High Sierra mountains, covering them 
with deep winter snows, to become the source of rushing, year 
long, mountain streams that meandered into flat land mead¬ 
ows to bring the beauty of the desert to life. 

He also spread deposits of precious metal in many places 
and created the turbulence of volcanic uprising and hot 
springs to give exciting variation to the desert wastes He first 
created. 

Archie Stout was a silent movie studio cameraman who 
moonlighted as a deputy game warden, or perhaps the other 
way around. He and his wife, Evelyn invited me and my wife, 
Vivian Rich, a silent movie star to join them on a business and 
pleasure trip to the Mammoth Lake area. We accepted. 

So in June 1918 in a four cylinder Maxwell touring car, 
overloaded with camping equipment inside and on the run¬ 
ning boards, filled with excitement in anticipation of the expe¬ 
rience of desert roads and being close to the High Sierras we 
took off. 

I remember, to this day, the thrill of seeing a changing land¬ 
scape with brown and black volcanic rocks on our right and 
then around a curve coming to some buildings. It was Little 
Lake. It meant cool drinks, repaired inner tubes and even a 
new tire. More winding desert roads, then the largest body of 
water, outside the Pacific Ocean I had ever seen. The blue 
Owens Lake. On to Lone Pine and our first view of Mt. Whit¬ 
ney. Hours followed hours with shouts of “there she blows” as 
we saw Independence ahead. Then Big Pine and finally 
Bishop. 

In later years I began a career in education and became a 
teacher, coach, and administrator in the Los Angeles School 
District. For many years, in the school summer vacation my 
family along with Bill and Martha Halstead and their family 
made a month long camp on Sherwin Creek in Mono County. 

In my many years of driving through Inyo County, taking 
in its majestic and changing scenery and watching its growth, 
both in the towns and countryside, I looked forward to that 
part of the trip almost as much as the days of camping. 


I am going to pick out the seven most important things, in 
my personal estimation, in Inyo County. Few will pick exactly 
the same and will certainly change, add, or delete, but these 
are mine: 

ONE: Little Lake. A historical spot at the south end of the 
county. Stories abound of Indian life, petroglyphs, stage 
coaches, railroads, holdups, volcanic upheavals, hot springs, 
mines and geothermal exploration. The hotel with its spectac¬ 
ular front of volcanic rock, obsidian, massive concrete sup¬ 
ports should stand ’till eternity. 

TWO: Death Valley. A United States National Monument. 
Road elevations from below sea level to 5,000 feet. Spectacu¬ 
larly interesting in the fall, winter and spring. Forget it in the 
summer. 

THREE: Mt. Whitney, the King of the High Sierras. I always 
show my superior knowledge to my children and friends by 
pointing out the correct peak. 

FOUR: Sheepherders bread. I was told before my first trip 
through Bishop, “Be sure and get some sheepherders bread.” I 
did and continued to do that. It deserves its reputation. 

FIVE: Sixteen miles of one lane cement paved road. Some¬ 
where between Independence and Big Pine, if you look in the 
right place, you will see a little section of concrete pavement. 
For some reason, a 16-mile strip once existed. What a sur¬ 
prise! What a “whoop and a holler” when we revved up the 
old jalopy. Of course, if you met a car from the opposite direc¬ 
tion, you had to run one wheel off into the sand and hope you 
could get back on to the pavement. 

SIX: Taboose and Goodale Creeks. You may speed past these 
two streams and never know they exist. But I grew very fond 
of them. We usually planned on our way home to spend 2 or 3 
hours on these streams. Small, fast running, difficult to fish, 
they still contained some beautiful trout. Not only beautiful 
but big. I have hooked, had a glimpse of, and lost one or two 
very big trout. I remember the cafe which used to be on the 
highway at Goodale Creek had a mounted fish that was 
caught in the creek. It was almost unbelievable. 

SEVEN: The Eastern California Museum at Independence 
and the Bishop Museum at Laws. If you are interested in the 
past of Inyo County, these two museums are filled with exhib¬ 
its of the various stages of growth of the area civilization. I 
was entirely flabbergasted with the extent of the exhibits gath¬ 
ered. You should plan the time to visit them. 
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